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BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE FOR THE CENTRALLY 
ADMINISTERED AREAS. 


MINUTES OE EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE THE 

Banking Enquiry Committee for the 
Centrally Administered Areas. 

Tuesday, the 10th December 1929. 

I AJMER, 

Present : 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid, O.B.E. {Chairman ). 

Professor H. L. Chablani, M.A. I Seth Vithaldas Rathi ( Co-opted 
Lala Bad Kishen. ] Member). 

Eai Sahib Kan war Motilal. | Mr. V. S. Marballi (Secretary). 


Mr. 1. A. DE-SOUZA, M.B.E., late Extra Assistant Com* 
missioaer, Ajraer-Merwara. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

A.—Agricultural indebtedness. 

1. Agricultural indebtedness is one of the predominant evils among 
the agricultural classes in Merwara, the percentage of debtors being 
about 95 per cent, of the agriculturists. In the large majority of cases 
debts are incurred on the usufructuary mortgage of land by means 
of a registered dr unregistered instrument or verbal agreement and in 
a few cases, against ornaments. 

2. The debts may be classified as under : — 

(1) Old debts inherited from ancestors. 

(2) Debts incurred for marriage expenses and funeral feasts, 

(3) Debts incurred in famine or on failure of crops. 

(4) Debts incurred in litigation. 

(5) Debts incurred in sinking of wells. 

(6) Debts incurred for purchase of plough-cattle. 

(?) Debts incurred for seed and manure. 



These debts are due chiefly to the village bokra or bania shop-keeper and 
the co-operative societies, and debts on account of takavi loans, to 
Government. The avoidable debts are only those under class (2) and 
these form the principal burden of the cultivators’ debts. I do not 
think any legal measures can be taken for limiting borrowing for these 
wasteful and unproductive purposes, and the only remedy appears to 
me to lie in propaganda through social reformers. There is a social 
reform society among the Rawut community which forms the bulk of 
the cultivators in Merwara, and its services could be effectively utilised 
for this purpose. 

3. The rates of interest charged by the various classes of creditors 
are as under: — 

(1) Village bohras —to solvent creditors from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 

per cent, per mensem, others at Rs. 3-2-0 per cent, per men¬ 
sem. In addition to the above rates of interest anna 1 per 
rupee is deducted at the time of advancing the loan. In¬ 
terest is calculated at the end of each harvest. 

(2) Co-operative credit societies:—Re. 1 per cent, per mensem. 

(3) Government—on takavi loans Rs, 6 per cent, per annum. 

Re payment of debts due to money-lenders is enforced by recourse 
to the civil court. 

i. There if a considerable proportion of land which has passed 
into the hands of the money-lenders, while the farmer occupies the 
position of an ex-proprietary tenant. In these cases there is always 
a tendency for the cultivator to lose interest in the land and to take 
no steps to increase its productivity by using manure, efficient methods 
of cultivation and sowing more paying crops. There is a regulation 
(No. Ill of 1014) to prevent the permanent alienation of agricultural 
land. Under this regulation no land can be permanently alienated 
except with the sanction of the Collector. But there is a large propor¬ 
tion of land which was mortgaged prior to 1914 and to which the above 
regulation does not apply, which is in the hands of the money-lenders. 
A regulation (No. II of 1928) was enacted last year to facilitate the 
redemption of such mortgages without having reeouise to the civil 
court and provides an easy means of redeeming such mortgages. 
The existence of this regulation is not widely known to the cultivators 
and it is necessary that special steps should be taken to advise the culti¬ 
vators to avail fhemselves of this regulation before the redemption of 
such mortgages are barred by time. The apathy of the cultivators in 
taking advantage of the regulation may also be due in many cases to 
their not being able to procure money for the redemption of the mort¬ 
gage. In many cases lands have been usnfructorily mortgaged for 
comparatively small sums and have remained in the hands of the money¬ 
lenders through sheer apathy on the part of the cultivators to enquire 
about the old debts, and also owing to the money-lenders not showing 
the debtors their accounts. The Co-operative Department have recently 
started banks for the redemption of mortgaged land and I think much 
could be done for the redemption of such land through the Co-operative 
Department with the co-operation of the revenue officials 

5. The cultivators usually resort to the bohras for expenses during 
cultivation and for maintenance on failure of crops. These advances 
are generally made by the bohras in kind. The rates of interest 
charged for these commodities are the same as mentioned in para. 3 
supra. Seed grain if not paid for in cash, is recovered at 25 per cent, 
in excess of the quantity supplied, at the harvest. 

Mr J A. De-Souza. 
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6. Tukavi loans are freely taken in years of scarcity for sinking and 
deepening wells, purchase of bullocks and seed. It is not usual to 
grant such loans for maintenance, as when there iB scarcity or famine, 
relief works are provided for the relief of distress. I am of opinion 
that loans should be freely given for wells, bullocks and seed also in 
ordinary years and that sufficiently large loanB should be granted for 
these purposes specially for wells as it often happens that owing to the 
loan not being sufficient, the cultivator haB to resort to the bania for 
the balance of the money required for completing the work. 

7. The marketing centre for Merwara is Beawar. Nearly all the 
cultivators bring their produce to Beawar and sell it through the 
bohras (brokers) who charge commission at the rate of Re. 1 per cent. 
plus annas eight per cent, on account of other charges. The bohra pays 
the price of the produce to the cultivator on the same day after deduct¬ 
ing the above charges, and recovers the amount from the purchaser 
after four days. Produce is in no case stored by the agriculturist a« 
his need, for money if immediate. 

8. There is need for long term loans only for the purposes for which 
takavi loans are granted under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and 
for redemption of mortgaged land. Facilities are already provided 
for loans for these purposes by the Land Improvement Loans Act and 
co-operative mortgage banks. 

9. Th.re are no small industries subsidiary to agriculture except 
production of ghee and wool and sale of fire-wood from tie Government 
forests. Seasonal employment is also obtained in the cotton ginning 
and pressing factories, at Beawar. 

10. The co-operative credit societies in Merwara are merely money 
lending institutions. They are unfortunately not very popular with 
the cultivators. These societies appear to me to be held in disfavour 
owing to the distrust -which the cultivators entertain towards the 
panchs and the lower officials of the co-operative societies and also 
in some cases owing to recovery of instalments being made by disposing 
of the cultivators property when they are unable to pay owing to failure 
of crops or insufficient production and recovery of loans from the 
sureties without making proper efforts to recover the money from the 
actual debtors. I am of opinion that the co-operative credit society 
system affords the best means of financing the cultivators provided the 
system is worked with care and discretion and the managing staff is 
carefully selected, so that it commands the full confidence of the culti¬ 
vators and the public. The Belgian Mission in Chota Nagpur have 
adopted a co-operative credit system both for advancing loans in cash 
and for disposing of the produce of the country as well as for supply¬ 
ing its needs which has proved highly successful as will be seen from 
the enclosed extract of a lecture delivered before the East India Associ¬ 
ation, London, in January 1929, on the uplift of the aboriginals of 
Chota Nagpur. If such a system could be adopted in Merwara, I am 
of opinion that it would be of incalculable benefit to the cultivators in 
this district. Apart from the co-operative system I am of opinion that 
the village bohra constitutes the most convenient financier of the culti¬ 
vator but that some safe-guards are necessary to ensure honest dealing. 
This can I think be secured by requiring the bohras to maintain a cash 
account in addition to the khata. The cultivator should also be 
reo’ured to maintain a duplicate khata in the hand-writing of the 
bohra to ensure the correctness of the account. In addition to these 

a 2 



safe guards I would also suggest that courts should be required to 
allow only reasonable interest when claims are preferred in the courts. 


Oral evidence. 

11. Chairman •. How long had you been Extra Assistant Commissioner? 
—For 8 years. 

12. Here, in Ajmer?—I had been in Ajmer-Merwara for the last 14 
years. For six years I was General Manager Court of Wards, and 
for upwards of 8 years, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Merwara. 

13. What is the system of land tenure in this Province?—I can only 
speak for Merwara. It is a settled tract. There are periodical 
assessments .... 

14. 1 mean, what sort of zamindars have you got here ?—They are 
owners of the soil. 

15. Yon mean proprietors?—The ryots are the proprietors of the soil 
and Government is only concerned with the recovery of land-tax. 

16. What are the different classes of zamindars here?—There are 4 
classes; utnnrari, hhum , jayir and yrttqfi. In Merwara there is 
only one class of ryots, who are called khewatdar ? or proprietary 
tenants. 

17. Were you Revenue Assistant here,?—No. I wag in the district of 
Merwara. I was Revenue Officer for my district. 

18 You say the only remedy for checking the incurring of debts lies 
in propaganda and social reform. Do you include education?—No. 

19. You have given us an extract about the working of the Belgian 
Mission in Ranchi. You think there is a possibility of extending the 
scheme to Apn.er-Merwa.ra ?—Yes. ( The witness handed over a-printed 
pamphlet to the Chairman, containing an account of the co-operative 
system adopted in Ranchi.) The conditions here are very similar. 
Chota Nagpur is a far more backward tract than this country. If the 
scheme could be introduced in Chota Nagpur, I do not see why it 
should not be possible to adopt it here. The Belgian Fathers have been 
very successful in establishing this movement in Chota Nagpur. 

21. You; say that the existence of Regulation No.. II of 1928 is not 
known to farmers generally and that is why they do not make full use 
of it 1 —Yes. It was introduced only last year and we could not get 
copies of it. I had to wait for six months to get one. I managed to 
get it with great difficulty through my revenue staff. I have been 
trying to make ft known to the villagers. 

22. You have got the revenue patwari. 1 —Yes. 

23. Don’t you think it easy to make it known to the people through 
such people as the lambardars ?—Yes, but special steps are required 
for this purpose. 

24. Prof. Chablani : I was under the impression that you were also 
connected with the co-operative movement ?—No. Of course, I have 
taken a lot of interest, in the co-operative movement in my capacity 
as Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner. 

Mr. J. A. De-Souza. 



25. I M ould like to have first of all your impression as to the possibility 
of saving on the part of the majority of the people who own land in 
Ajmer-Merwara. If they were to pay interest between 9 per cent and 
12 per cent,, considering their normal income and expenditure how 
many can actually save?—1 do not think it will leave a very large 
margin The reason is that the holdings are very small. 

26. Are the holdings economic holdings such as will support a normal 
family ?—I do not think so. 

27. What do you think would be the economic holding in Menvara, 
considering the common type of unirrigated laud ?—About 20 to 25 
bighas of land. (2j high ax make SEn acre.) 

2S. Considering a good year, what would he the minimum holding of 
unirrigated* land that will support a family ?—I think nothing less 
than 25 to 30 bighas. 

29. In Merwara in how many years is there a year of scarcity ?—In five 
years there is only one good year. 

30. It means that considering the average return in 5 years, you ought 
to have a holding of 4 times 25 bighas to support a family during a 
period of 5 years ?—Yes. 

31. And of irrigated land ?--I think about 10 bighas will support a 
family. 

32. In years when the rainfall is deficient even the well or the tank 
fails 1—Yes. 

33. How many bad years do you have on irrigated land in a cycle of 
5 years ?—In 5 years there is one bad year. 

34. There must be some difference between irrigated land and unirri- 
gated land. You must have more good years on irrigated land'(—If 
we take 5 years, there will be about 3 good years and two years would 
be years of scarcity. 

35. If you put the economic holding at 30 bighas in a good year, in 
three good years you should have about 17 bighas , to give you an 
average of 10 in 5 years, provided there were no debts to pay ?—Yes. 

36. Ordinarily has the agriculturist to borrow for his working capital 
during cultivation, *.<?., for productive purposes? How much do you 
think would be necessary to borrow for working expenses on an econo¬ 
mic holding 1 —I don’t think he would have to borrow anything really. 

37. Does, he not borrow seed and for bullocks, etc. ?—If the year is 
good he need not borrow for these purposes. 

38. You cannot say that every year is good or bad; there are good, bad 
and indifferent years ?—He will only borrow seed in bad and in¬ 
different years. 

38(o). He may have to purchase bullocks in a cycle of five years ?—I 
don’t think so. 

39. Do you> think, so far as working expenses are concerned, he has 
only to borrow for purposes of seed only ?—Yes. 

40. Taking 5 years as a whole, what, will be the average working capital 
that he will have to borrow in a year ?—He will have to borrow only 
for seed. 

41. But surely, if one year out of five years is normal, he will have to 
borrow also for the purchase of bullocks 1 —As a rule all the cultivators 
have bullocks. They have not to buy them ordinarily. 
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42. Supposing he borrows for seed and considering the rate of interest 
that will be charged by co-operative banks, do you think he will be 
able to pay the interest out of that economic holding, say at 12 per 
cent., or would you put the economic holding higher? We contemp¬ 
late, first, a person who borrows nothing and then one who has to 
borrow only for the working expenses ?—In that case you will have 
to put the economic holding higher. 

43. How much higher would you put it?—In the first case you put 
it at 25 bighux. 

43 (a). Will you. make it 30 or 28 in the second case?—I would make it 
about 30 bighas. 

43 ( b ). Can w e get exact statistics of the proprietary holdings in 
Merwara from the revenue records ? We want to know for instance, 
how many people have less than 3 acres, etc. When we asked for these 
figures, we did not get them ?—I think you asked for them rather late. 
It will take some time. 

44. Is the information available in the head-office or the tehsill— It is 
available in the tehsil. 

45. Your general impression is that the majority of the people do not 
■own as much as this ?—No. The average holding in Merwara is about 
5 bighas of land. 

46. Obviously there is no hope of these people saving anything in a 
good year and in a bad year they must get into debt?—Yes. 

47. In other wmrds, the majority of the people get into debt 
in 4 out of 5 years. Let us take another case. Take the people 
who own land above what you have put down as an economic holding. 
Have these people the capacity to save ?—I don’t think so. 

48. Those who own more than an economic holding ?—I am afraid 
they don't save anything at all, because they are not conversant with 
any sort of investment. 

49. Where does their money go ?—Probably in purchasing gold and 
silver ornaments. 

50. Is there any opportunity for people who have something to save 
to buy land?—Yes. They buy new land and they also redeem lands 
which are mortgaged.. 

51. Considering the price of land per acre, is the purchase of land 
really a profitable investment?—Yes, it is. 

52. Is it as profitable as investing in Post Office Cash Certificates?— 
It will give you about 5 per cent. ?—I think it is more profitable to pur¬ 
chase land. 

53. I put it to you that a man who invests in Post Office Cash Certi¬ 
ficates has not to bother himself about the management of land. He 
is quite free to earn as a wage-earner. The earnings from the land 
include the reward for the management and personal labour, and 
naturally you must make an allowance for that. Would you consider 
the purchase of land a more profitable investment taking all these 
factors into account?—I think it would be profitable to invest in 
Post Office Cash Certificate. 

54. What is th© price of irrigated land ?—The price is about Rs. 100 to 
11s. 200 a bigha, i.e., about Rs. 250 to 500 per acre. 

Mr. J. A. De-Souza. 
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56. What is thfe yield of such land in a good year per acre ?—I will 
have to calculate that. One bigha under cotton would fetch about 
6 maunds of cotton at the rate of Rs. 10 on an average. 

57. Seth Vithnldas Rathi : Now-a-days it is Rs. 9?—The average can 
he put down at Rs. 10. 

58. Prof. Chablnni : Six times that is Rs. 60. You can derive from one 
bigha an income of Rs. 60 for cotton and the price of one bigha of 
such land will be Rs. 200. You are taking only the cotton crop in 
the year. Will the land admit of another crop ?—No. The cotton land 
admits of only one crop. 

69. You arc taking only the gross produce. What are the expenses?—• 
Yes. I am talking of the gross produce. I do not think we need 
take' into consideration the labour. 

60. Of course, we must ?—He has got his holding. 

61. I want to consider his position as an investor in land. He can 
invest in the post office and at the same time work as a labourer. 
Rs. 60 is his gross income. Yon must allow for labour during cultiva¬ 
tion. How much can a family normally cultivate 2—A family can 
cultivate about 25 bighas. 

82. Provided they have 25 bighas ?—Yes. 

63. We are considering the case of a person who can save something. 
What will be the expenses of cultivation ?—The expenses of cultivation 
would amount to Rs. 30. 

64. That is out of Rs 60 only Rs. 30 is the net income. That Rs. 30 
you can get only three times in five years?—Yes. 

65. It means Rs. 90 for 5 years. You have got an average of Rs. 18 
per year. So he gets Rs. 18 on an investment of Rs. 200 or Rs. 250 ?— 
Yes. 

66. You have calculated his expenses only at Rs. 30. At what rate 
have you taken his wage and the wage of his family?—The average 
is about 4' annas per head. For a cultivator it is even 3 to 4 annas. 
In the city they get more but in villages less. If he comes to the city 
he has to spend more. 

67. Ilow many members does a normal family consist of ?—I have taken 
husband, wife and two children as working members. 

68. How much will you give to the wife as her wage ?—I will give the 
man Rs. 6 to Rs. 7J, the w 7 ife Rs. 6 and the children Rs. 4 per men¬ 
sem. 

80. That is Rs. 21-8-0 per mensem. Multiplied by 12 it makes Rs. £68 
per annum. You have taken only Rs. 30 for expense?—Yes, but of 
course for one bigha you would not require one man and one woman. 

70. You have put the average holding at 5 bighas. Rs. 258 must be 
divided by 5, which works out to say Rs. 52. The net saving is only 
R 3 . 8 per 'annum on Rs. 250 the price of the land. It is very much 
less than investing in the Post Office Cash Certificates ? —But they don’t 
know much about these. 

71. Quite so. Considering the conditions in Merwara, it is uneconomi¬ 
cal to invest in land. Taking it as a business proposition, apart 
from sentiment, the average holding is not enough to give adequate 
return on the capital invested ?—No. But just one thing. I have taken 
Rs. 60 for cotton and this crop is only a six monthly crop. It is sown 
in June and harvested in December. This land is free for other 
cultivation. 
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72. Quite so. You have taken possibly a paying crop. Considering the 
yield it is more profitable to grow cotton ?—They can grow other cropB 
too. They can grow fodder. For instance, they cultivate methi. We 
must take that into account. You will get about 8 maunds of fodder 
oii one bigha of land. This they don’t sell, they use it for their cattle. 

73. If they use it as fodder for the cattle you will exclude it from the 
coat of production ?—Yes, 

74. So they counterbalance each other. You can't include it under 
income and exclude it from expenditure ?—No. 

'■'5. What is the price of fodder ?—The price is about 25 seers per rupee. 

76. Assuming only half is sold and half is used for bullocks. 1 —As 

a matter of fact, they don’t sell it at all. 

77. Then exclude it altogether. As a matter of fact we have erred 
on the side of exaggeration, because Rs. 180 is the gross income only 
in 5 years. It must be divided by 5?—Yes. 

78. That is, Rs. 180 divided by 5 works out to Rs. 36 ?—Yes, you are 
right. 

79. So, if the proposition is uneconomical, we must discourage such an 
unprofitable investment of the savings. There seems to be a sort of 
land-hunger which forces up the price of land out of all proportion to 
the produce?—You would discourage this investment? 

80. If it is unprofitable, surely the savings of the people ought to be 
diverted from this form of investment?—Yes. if they can get a better 
form of investment. I do not think, they would go in for Post Office 
Cash Certificates or other forms of investment. 

fel. That is quite a different thing. There are other alternative 
methods of investment besides the Post Office, Cash Certificates. Our 
remedy is to popularise forms of investments other than land which 
does not give an adequate return on the capital invested in it?—Yes. 

82. I will put another question. You have told us in your answer 
that the “avoidable debts are only these under class (2) (vide paragraph 
2), and these form the principal burden of the cultivator’s debts”. In 
the case of those people who borrow mostly for purposes which are uneco¬ 
nomical, you would advocate the restriction of credit facilities?—Yes. 

83 There comes the difficulty. What is the percentage of the class of 
men who borrow for productive purposes ?—I think hardly 10 per cent, 
of the people. 

84. IIow would, you make it easy for these people to borrow money for 
productive purposes ?—Of course, the best way is by the takavi system. 

85. You have given the rates of interest charged by the various classes 
of creditors in paragraph 3. Are the rates charged by village bohrafi 
the nominal rates of interest or are these the actually realised rates 
of interest ?—These are the actually realised rates of interest. 

86. Are these nominal rates 1 —There are no nominal rates. > 

87. You mean to tell me that a man is able to get them from a law 
court?—No. From the law court he will only get a rate of 6 per cent. 

88. If the matter goes to a law court will he get only 6 per cent. ?— 
Not always, only sometimes. It is discretionary with the court. 

89. Quite true. Considering the general tendency of the courts, the 
courts would not award more than 6 per cent. ?—If there is no formal 
agreement to the contrary. 
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j 90. You mean that courts can even award 36 per cent. 1 — What gene¬ 
rally happens is this; interest is converted into principal and the court 
has then no option. 

91. Supposing within three years a suit is tiled, will the court award 
36 per cent. ?—If it has been so stipulated. If there is no agreement 
to that effect, the court .can award only 6 per cent. 

92. Can you give us specific instances of cases in which a law court 
has awarded a money-lender 36 per cent. 1—I cannot. 

93. Are you aware that in Merwara in the years 1917 and 1918 an 
attempt was made by the Co-operative Department to compound the 
debts of the moneylenders ?—I have no knowledge. I was not in 
Merwara then. 

94. Do you know of any cases where the moneylender was prepared 
to leave off something at the time of settling debts 1 —I have no 
personal "knowledge. That is generally done in the civil courts. Some¬ 
times they effect a compromise and do leave off something. 

95. Rather than go to civil courts, the moneylender is prepared to 
settle by leaving off something. Could you give me some figures 1 —I 
have no figures about that. But in many cases they do arrange com¬ 
promises. 

96. Is the general trend of rates of interest to go up or come down 1 — 
They are practically stationary. 

97. Has the interest gone up or gone down after the introduction of 
the Land Alienation Act in 1914?—I do not think the rate of interest has 
gone up. I think it is stationary. 

98. What percentage of the debts due to the moneylender proves to be 
irrecoverable ?—I think comparatively a small percentage. I could not 

tell you exactly, but it is a small percentage. 

* 

90 The Co-operative Department was able to knock 6 annas out of 
10 annas in 1917. You say “there is a considerable proportion of 
land which has passed into the hands of the moneylenders”. I suppose 
not since 1914?—I was thinking of the years 1909-1910, when there 
was a famine. 

100. Have you any personal knowledge of those years ?—No, but I came 
to know of them. 

101. What I want to know is, how much land actually passed into the 
hands of the moneylenders*? Can you give us exact figures?—No. 

102. Does the moneylender proprietor, actually cultivate the land or is 
he merely a rent receiver 1 —He gets it cultivated by others and receives 
a share of the produce. 

103. Mortgage is different, sale is different. When he has actually 
become the owner of the land, does he treat the land as an investment 
for himself ?—Yes. 

104. Does he invest his capital in it?—Sometimes he does for purposes 
of wells. There are very few cases in which he spends money on 
other improvements. 

105. Does he look after the land himself?—No. He has it cultivated 
by others, 

106. On what basis?—H? takes a share of the produce. Generally a 
half. 
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107. Apart from the moneylender there must be other landlords on this 
half share system?—Yes, there are khewatdars. These people mortgage 
among themselves. 

108. Is the rate of interest charged by the agriculturist moneylender 
high ?—No. It is the same. Sometimes on temporary loans they do 
not charge anything. 

109. That is a different thing. You say “there is a large proportion 
of land which was mortgaged prior to 1914”. Is the area mortgaged 
increasing or decreasing ?—I think it is decreasing. 

110. Are you aware that the mortgage of land has gone up by leaps 
and bounds during the last 4 years from 1026, -the area mortgaged in 
1927-28 being double the area mortgaged in 1923, 1924 and 1925 ?—I am 
not aware of that. 

111. I will give you the figures furnished by the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, Merwara. In 1928, 1435 bighas of land were mortgaged 
afresh, in 1926 only 554, in 1924 only 857, in 1923 only 885, in 1920 only 
832, in 1918, 476, and in 1916 only 441. You see that mortgaged area 
has gone up. In 1927 and 1928 it shot up, both in Beawar and 
Todgarh?—Yes, these figures must be correct. 

112. Are you aware the mortgage debt has shot up even higher than it 
was in 1914?—The mortgage debt must- have gone higher. 

113. Do you say also that in many cases the mortgages are with 
possession?—Yes. 

114. Does the man receive no interest but only the yield of the land; 
xhe yield to him being half of the total yield as the other half must 
go to the tenant?—Yes. 

115. What percentage does half the annual yield of the land work out 
to on the mortgage money, assuming that the mortgage value is equal 
t,o half the price and the valite of a bigha of land is Rs. 200. If you 
take the mortgage money as Rs. 100, will it be fair 1 — I do not follow 
you. 

116. Supposing the value of a bigha of land is Rs - . 200, the moneylender 
would not advance more than Rs. 100 on mortgage, would he ?—No. 

117. Considering that half is the average, it means Rs. 100 ?—You may 
say so. 

118. He is getting half the net yield that he would have got had he 
purchased the land?—Yes. 

119. According to the figures given by you, it does not give a return 
•of even 5 per cent. Can it come up to 12 per cent, or even 8 per 
-cent, interest or even 6 per cent, i —No it would not give 5 per cent. 

120. So, when the money-lender gets possession of the land he gets a 
return of less than 5 per cent. No further interest is given?—No. 

121 So the moneylender, wheij he takes the mortgage of land with 
possession, is quite prepared to accept a net return on his capital of less 
than 5 per cent. ?—It all depends on the sum advanced. It is quite 
possible he might only advance Rs. 50. 

122. I want you to contemplate a general case, not an exception. The 
mortgage debt according to you cannot be less than half ihe value 
of the land. If that is so, then the moneylender is prepared to get 

Iff.. I J T)e 
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less than 5 per cent., rather less than 3 per cent., if the gets the mortg¬ 
age of the land with possession, because he, too, seems to have a kind of 
land hunger ?—Yes, he gets less than 6 per cent. 

123. You say that because an ordinary purchaser of land gets less than 
5 per cent., this man, when he mortgages the land for half its price 
gets only half the yield. He advances half the money and gets half. 
If the purchaser gets much less than 5 per cent., then he too has 
got to get less than half so long as he has got the land in possession 
just like the other investors ?—Yes. 

124. We pass on to your answer No. 5 (paragraph 5). You say that 
“seed grain, if not paid for in cash, is recovered at 25 per cent, in 
excess of the quantity supplied at the harvest". This being so, the loan 
is taken in kind and repaid in kind. I want you tc consider one aspect 
of this matter and then answer. At the time the seed is taken as a 
loan, the price of the seed grain is at its highest and at the time 
when the loan is returned in kind, the market price is at its lowest. 
So that when the man gets 25 per cent, more of grain, he has not 
got 25 per cent, more in value 1 —Obviously. 

125. By what percentage does the price rise between the month of May 
and the month of October 1 —The price is much higher in May or June 
than in October. In the month of June and July it is 8 seers per 
rupee and in October it will be about 10 to 12 seers per rupee. 

126. Which means, as a matter of fact, a difference of 25 per cent.- 
to 12$ per cent, in price?—Yes, it comes to a difference of 12$ to 26 
per cent, in price and making allowance for this the rate of interest 
works cut at a maximum of 12$ per cent. 

127. You say in answer No. 6 (paragraph 6), that “it is not usual to 
grant such loans (takavi) for maintenance”. Why is this attitude taken 
up by the officials ?—Loans for maintenance are granted during scarcity 
only. In ordinary years such loans can also be granted, but people do 
not have recourse to them in ordinary years. 

123. People may have good reasons of their own for not borrowing 
them. I ain talking of the attitu.de of those who give takavi. Is their 
attitude also such as to encourge the belief that takavi is only given 
in times of scarcity and not iu ordinary years?—Yes, it is. 

129. But the Government of India has definitely laid down in the A'ct 
that it can be given for land improvement and also in time of scarcity. 
Why haB this Administration taken the view that takavi could only be 
granted in times of scarcity 1 —We do not actually refuse such applica¬ 
tions in ordinary years, but we do not get such applications except in 
times of scarcity. 

130. Does not that fact prove that except in times of scarcity people 
find it cheaper or more convenient to borrow from elsewhere than from 
Government ?—I think they have got greater facilities in borrowing 
from private individuals than from Government. 

131. Considering ever, the high rate that they have to pav to private 
individuals in ordinary years, do they still continue to show prefer- 
encc?--Yes they still prefer loans from private individuals except 
in times of scarcity. 

132. Have you ever worked out yourself, in any concrete case of a man 
borrowing takavi, the actual expenses incurred m borrowing takavi 
taking into consideration not only the rate of interest charged by Gov¬ 
ernment but also all incidental expenses such as the expense incurred 
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by the applicant in coming to headquarters, in getting his application 
written out and at times even paying something to some officials 1—No. 

133. Are you aware that as a matter of fact not only more time is en¬ 
tailed in getting takavi but certain other expenses over and above the 
rate of interest charged have to be incurred !—I do not think that in 
the case of takavi they have to incur, any such expenses. 

134, Are you aware of the common belief that it does entail more 
expenses!—I don’t think so. 

1.35. In answer No. 7 (para. 7), you say that '“the bohra pays the 
price of the produce to the cultivator on the same day after deducting 
certain charges and recovers the amount from the purchaser after 4 
days”. Does it mean that bohra loses interest on his money for 4 
days 1 —Yes. 

130. In calculating the net commission which he gets on selling the pro¬ 
duce, must you deduct the interest for four days from the commission l 
—Certainly. 

137. Have you worked out the percentage that this will give'!—No. 

138. I pass on to your answer No. 8 (para. 8). You say that there 
is need for long term loans only for the purposes for which takavi loans 
are granted under the Land Improvement Loans Act. That means that 
for long term loans people have the facilities to borrow takavi, and 
yet you say that except in times of scarcity people do not borrow. 
Does it mean that for land improvement no body will apply for 
takavi ?—They do apply hut not generally. It is only in years of 
scarcity that they think of deepening their wells, and apply for loans 
for land improvement only in such limes of scarcity. 

ISO. Could you get us the correct figures of money advanced for im- 
p nvement of land!—If derailed enquiries are made, you will get the 
figures. I have no connection now with this Department. 

340. Does the improvement really yield more than 12 per cent, interest 
on the capital ?—In some eases it does, in others it does not. 

141. In answer No. 10 (para. 10), you say that ihe co-operative societies 
are not very popular with the cultivators. One of the reasons seems to 
be that the co-operative societies actually insist on recovery!—Yes. 

142. Is not prompt recovery very essential to a sound system of credit ?— 
Yes. 

143. Have you looked at the figures of the co-operative societies or the 
percentage of actual recoveries to the outstanding debt!—No. 

144. Inspite of the rigidity about recovery Ajmer-Merwara has had in 
the past rather a bad reputation on account of the outstandings ?—I 
am not ayare of that. 

145. You suggest now that the village bohra constitutes the most con¬ 
venient financier of the cultivator but that some safeguards are neces¬ 
sary to ensure honest dealings. What part will you allow him to play 
in the banking system of the country so as to make him really useful 
to the cultivator ?—I would let him continue his banking under the 
restrictions mentioned in. my memorandum. 

146. According to what you have said in the very first answer, savings 
are very little in the mofussil areas, which means there is scarcity of 
capital. Obviously where there is a real scarcity of capital, the rate 
of interest must go high. You cannot help it,unless you bring capital 
from outside, and so long as the money-lender is the only person who 
has got some money in the village, the rate of interest cannot-go down. 

Mr. J. A. De-Soma. 
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Now in order to bring money from outside the rural areas, you must 
have a banking system with surplus money to offer in the rural areas. 
This being so, on what lines would you allow that banking system to 
function and how would you make the bohra a useful link as an agent 

of the bank ?—I would suggest loans to cultivators from a co-operative 
bank without the intervention of the bohra. 

147. Is there any other agency in the village to do so?—No, there is no 
other agency. 

148. Then the problem is very difficult to solve ?—Of course, it is. 

149. You are in favour of some kind of regulation of money-lenders’ 
accounts; you have said so in your memorandum. Is the village bania 
to your knowledge a small man or a big man ?—He is generally a small 
man. Some have got their accounts, others of course are not very con¬ 
versant with account-keeping. 

150. What percentage of these money-lenders pay income-tax ?—A very 
small percentage. 

151. They have not got a big establishment of their own ?—No. 

152. Very often there is only one man who does the whole business t— 
Yes. 

lbJ. In some cases money-lending is only a side-show along with other 
business ?—Yes, he is a money-lender, but at the same time ho acts as 
a general supplier and a cultivator sometimes. 

154. Don’t you think that any system of regulation of accounts means 
additional expense ?—Yes, it does. 

155. Considering the scale of his business, is that additional expense 
possible without raising the rate of interest ?—I don’t follow. 

156. If a man wants to increase his establishment, he must get that 
additional expense on that account from somewhere, and he can only 
get this by charging higher price for his loan?—Yes. 

157. L. Bat Kishen: When did your connection with Merwara cease?— 
On the 14th September 1929. 

158. Then it was only a few months back. You had experience of Mer¬ 
wara for 8 years. You have offered some remarks about the co-opera¬ 
tive movement .in Merwara. Irom what sources was your information 
gathered ?—I made inquiries from the villagers. 

159. Did you have occasion to inspect very manv societies ?—I have not 
inspected any society. 

160. You say that the societies are not popular among the people there. 
Do you know that the number of societies, the number of members 
and also the working capital have considerably risen in the whole 
district and in Merwara especially ?—I do not know. What I said was 
based on the information gathered from the villagers. 

161. But the number of societies has increased during the last few 
years ?—I have no knowledge. 

Do you know anything about the working of these co-operative 
societies in Merwara ?—No. 


163 Have you any idea as to who prepares these demand statements ? 
—JNo. 

164. Have you any idea as to who appoints these punchn about whom 
you say that the cultivators entertain distrust?—No. 

165. Have you any idea as to who disposes of these cultivators’ proper- 
C 0 urts“ [ 10< believe 0f "" <h theSe soo,etles are getting unpopular ?—The 
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166. Who approaches the courts?—-I have no idea. 

167. Further, you go on saying that the co-operative societies would 
prove more useful if the system is worked with discretion and the 
managing staff is carefully selected. Do you know that m the co¬ 
operative societies nearly all the panchs are selected by the members 
of the societies themselves?—I know that. 

IBS. So you made this suggestion because you did not know that they 
were elected by the members 1 —Even if they are elected by the members, 
sometimes on account of their own interests they elect some Belfish 
members. Selection should be made by the Co-operative Department. 

169. But you know that the Co-operative Department is absolutely 
democratic. Will it not become an official business then, if the mem¬ 
bers are selected by the Department 1 —The complaint is that very often 
these panchs are not reliable. 

170. Are not, then, the members themselves responsible for this?— 
Yes, certainly. 

171. Have you got any experience of the working of the co-operative 
movement in Ajmer-Merwara ?—No. 

173. Then the system of co-operative societies worked by the Belgian 
missionaries in CKota Nagpur, which you mention in your memoran¬ 
dum, cannot be compared with the working of our co-operative socie¬ 
ties, since you have got no knowledge of the present state of affairs 
of the co-operative movement in Ajmer, in order to enable you to say 
whether the system suggested by you is superior or inferior to the 
present system ?•—But the results of the Missionaries’ system are far 
better. 

174. Your knowledge is based on paper figures only. Have you got 
personal knowledge ?—I have no personal knowledge. 

175. Seth Vithal Das llathi: Can you give us an estimate of the total 
area purchased by the non-agriculturists now ?—I can’t give you any 
statistics. 

176. Why does the land now a days pass on to the money-lender 1 —On 
account of non-payment of debts, 

177. Do the money-lenders obtain possession of the land intentionally 
or oh account of nonpayment of debts?—Lands are only mortgaged, 
and if according to the conditions of the mortgage deed the money is 
not paid, they get possession of the land. 

178. You mean to'say that the money-lenders are not anxious to pur¬ 
chase the land, but on account of non-payment of the debt they are 
obliged to take the land ?—Yes. 

.179. In para. 2, you say that loans are incurred for wasteful and 
unproductive purposes. Cannot these borrowings be stopped by legal 
measures ?—No, I don’t think they can he legally stopped. 

180. Where is the harm ?—There is no harm, but the question is whe¬ 
ther it can be done. 

iSL Will there be any opposition to such a legal measure ?—That is 
interfering with personal liberties. 

182. Why do people go more often to the village money-lender than to 
the bank for purposes of obtaining loans ?—Because they have to take 
greater trouble in getting money from co-operative societies. 

(The witness withdrew.') 
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Mr. P. RAWAT, Teh.ild.r Ajmer. 

RepliM to the questionnaire. 

183. 1. According to the census of 1921, there are 78,499 houses in the 
villages (excluding towns) in the District of Ajmer-Merwara, 10,748 
houses in the villages in Ajmer -Istimrari area and 24,895 houses in the 
villa? in Ajmer -Khaha area. The total population of these villages 
is 330,574 of which the agriculturists number 257,514, i.e., 78 per 
cent, of the total population of the villages are agriculturists. Thus 
out of the total of 78,499 houses, 88,294 are the houses of the agricul¬ 
turists in the whole district and out ,of 10,748 and 24,895 total houses, 
8,393 and 19,418 are the hnuses of the agriculturists in the Ajmer 
Jstimruri and Khalsa areas, respectively. 

184. The following is an abstract of the information received from the 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Ajmer. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Sub- 
Tnspeetor’s Circle. 

No. of 
Societies. 

Total No. 
of 

members. 

Pocieties* 

Loan, 

Average 
Loan of a 
member. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

Ladpura . 


391 

69,017 

177 

2 

Saradhna 

22 

517 

1,20,410 | 

233 

3 

Makliupura . 

17 

473 

08,196 j 

146 

4 

Pushkar 

PkEh 

328 

58,563 ! 

180 

5 

Jethana . . 

11 

270 

53,230 : 

197 

6 

Bad societies 

11 

255 

71,106 

280 

__J 

Total 

1)1 

2,234 

4,40,531 

197 


From this, it would be seen that the average debt of a member is 
Rs. 200. Besides, the members owe money to bohras and mortgagees 
at least about 20 per cent of the sum due to the societies. Therefore 
the total average debt of a member or a house would be Rs. 250. Local 
summary enquiries in the villages confirm this result- 

185. The existing indebtedness of the agriculturists would thus amount 
to: — 

1. Whole district . . . 08,294 x 250 = Rb. 1,70,73,600 

2. Ajmer Tstamrari area 8,383 x 250 = Rs. 20,'.)5,750 

3. Ajmer Khalsa ar> a . 19,418 x 250=Rs. 48,54,600 

Of the total debt nearly 75 per cent, is on the security of land and thq 
remaining on other securities or as personal loans. 

180. It is not possible to give figures separately for the various pur¬ 
poses stated in the question as to how much debt was incurred for a 
particular purpose. Debts are, however, incurred for all the purposes 
stated therein according to the necessity, except that no debts have 
been incurred for improved agricultural implements or education of 
children. 

187. Growth of debt by compound interest, interest not having been 
paid, takes place in most cases because the district has, very frequent¬ 
ly, to face bad years owing to failure of monsoons. Very few of the 
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agriculturists are free from debt; and all owning more than an eco¬ 
nomic holding, for owning less than it, are encumbered with debts. 
It is not only the mere necessity which compels them to borrow 
loans but most of them are extravagant in their habits and are 
prepared to borrow all available loans, not even minding what interest 
they may have to pay. When hard pressed with debts, they have 
to live a life of a poor man in spite of owning more than an economic 
holding. There are no agriculturists owning land above 100 acres, 
who borrow loans. 


188. Illiteracy is one of the main causes; and spread of education 
would, to an extent, prevent them from irrational borrowing. Pro¬ 
paganda should be carried on by the Co-operative, Agricultural, and 
Revenue Departments discouraging them from borrowing for unpro¬ 
ductive purposes by explaining the evils of such borrowing to them. 
Education and propaganda can lead them to borrow loans for pro¬ 
ductive purposes. 


189. These debts are largely due to indigenous bankers and professional 
money-lenders. The Government, too, advances takavi loans which at 
present amount to Rs. 42,660 in the Ajmer Tehsil. Co-operative so¬ 
cieties, too, lend money to agriculturists; and facts and figures will 
be available from the statistics of the Co-operative Department. 

190. 2. The Government charges interest at 6J per cent, per annum 
which is calculated at the time of advancing loan, according to the 
instalments fixed for re-payment and practically no extra interest is 
charged for instalments overdue. The co-operative societies charge 
12 per cent, per annum. As for indigenous bankers and professional 
money-lenders, the nominal rate of interest charged is generally 12 per 
cent, per annum at compound interest but practically they charge much 
higher interest in the following ways: — 

(a) Kata (a sum to be deducted at the. time of advancing loan) 

which ranges from 2 per cent, to 10' per cent, according to 
the Haisiyat of the borrower. 

(b) They receive the produce of the agriculturists about 10 per 

cent, cheaper than the market rate. 

(■) In advancing loans in kind they charge 5 per cent, higher 
than the market rates. 

(") They receive commission, known as A rat, from the Jiepari 
from whom they get things sold to an agriculturist. 


191. Repayments are enforced generally at crop time by all sorts of 
creditors, which result in compelling the borrower to sell off the 
produce of the crop, immediately or in a very short time. 


192. 3. I have no suggestion to make regarding improvement in the 
existing legislation and legal procedure. 


193. 4. No. 
104. 5. No. 


195. 7. There are very few zamindar money-lenders ; and it is not 
customary in this, tehsil to extract personal service or any form of 
labour m lieu of interest on loans from borrowers. 

this ietoit kn ° Wn t0 mC ‘ n reSp6Ct ° f debts ° f the agriculturists in 
Mr. P, Rawttt. 
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197, 0 . Yes, so far as is known to me. 

198 10. It may be enacted that approved money-lenders should do 
money-lending to agricultural classes, and there should be a Govern¬ 
ment check on their accounts which should be kept in a prescribed form. 
Maximum rate of interest should also be fixed at 12 per cent per annum. 
ISO. 11. No. 


B.— Finance foh agricultural production. 

27)0. 12. As stated above there are no agriculturists owning land 
about 100 acres or more in this tehsil. The agriculturists obtain 
finance for expenses during cultivation generally from the bohrat, or 
from co-operative credit societies by way of loan; and for capital 
And permanent improvement they generally obtain finance from Gov¬ 
ernment in the form of takavi loans; while for other special needs they 
■obtain finance from Government, bohras and co-operative credit 
societies. 

.201. The finance from Government and co-operative credit societies are 
in cash while .the bohras advance in kind, i.e., seed, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, provision for household consumption and cattle, to the extent of 
75 per cent, of the loan advanced by them. The rates of interest have 
.already been given in answer to question No. 2. 

202. The periods of loans for (a) and (e) are generally one year and for 
(6) 2 to 10 years. The security given for (b) is generally land, and in 
•case of (a) and (e) the security offered and accepted consists of stand¬ 
ing crops, lands, house property and ornamonts. In case of advances 
in kind (grain), the condition of repayment is, that the quantity of 
.grain to be repayed increases by 25 per cent, on every crop. The rates 
of interest charged by bohras are exorbitant. The interest on loans 
advanced in kind is higher as explained in answer to question No. 2. 
263 The part played by Government, the co-operative societies and 
bohras in financing agriculture has been stated above. The other 
agencies do not do money-lending to the agriculturists. The co-opera¬ 
tive banks finance the co-operative credit societies for financing agricul¬ 
turists. 

204. 13. The cultivator does not freely borrow takavi under the Agri¬ 
culturists Loans Act. The reasons are that every application for loan 
is first enquired into and scrutinised as to the real need for the loan, 
and the cultivator does not like that enquiry as he wants to borrow loans 
sometimes merely for extravagance. At the same time the cultivator 
lenows that the Government can enforce repayment of the loan by keep¬ 
ing him in custody, and by attachment and sale of his immovable pro¬ 
perty without going to any court, while he can evade payment to other 
agencies. There are no defects in the working of the Act. 

205. 14. There is no co ordination among the various credit agencies. 

206. 16. The present system of financing agricultural production by 
bohras , carries a high rate of interest and in cases of Iords advance’d 
in kind the articles supplied, too, are, in some cases, of inferior quality; 
and in cases where the seed supplied is of inferior quality, the culti¬ 
vator suffers loss in the produce of the crop. 

207. All creditors demand repayment at harvest time, which results in 
compelling the cultivator to sell off the produce at once; so, he is de¬ 
prived of the profit that he would have got by the sale of the produce 
At more favourable rates later. 

B 
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208. The defect as regards the dealings of bokras will be minimised by 
the enactment suggested in answer to question No. 10. As regards the- 
demand by creditors at harvest time there is no remedy, because the 
cultivator is liable to squander the produce, if it is left with him forr 
some time, and the creditors would not be able to make any recoveries. 

209. 16. The total amount of capital required for expenses during 
cultivation and for other special needs may be taken to be Rs. 50 per 
house and the total capital required for such expenses is: — 

Rs 

Whole District . ... 68.294 x 50 = 34,14,700 

Ajmer Tstimruri area ..... 8,383 x 50= 4,19,150 

Ajmer Kh'tls 2 area ..... 19,418 X 50= 9,70,900 

210. The capifal required for capital and permanent improvements may 
be taken to be R's. 1,50,000 for th'e whole district and Rs. 50,000 for the- 
Ajmer Tehsil, 

211. The capital at present available is adequate for the purpose. 

C.—Finance for marketing. 

212. 17. Ajmer, Pushkar, Nasirabad, Bijeynagar, Harmara and 
Pisangam are the marketing centres in the Ajmer Tehsil for all crops. 
Beawar, Kekri, Dawair and Bhim are other marketing centres in the 
whole, district. 

218. 18. The produce is generally purchased by a local bohra or a 
local baniat at the villages. These purchasers and in some cases the 
agriculturists cart the produce to the marketing centres, where it is- 
sold through artias (commission agents) to those who stock it or export 
it, whichever they find profitable. The cultivators have mostly to sell 
off the produce within a short time after harvesting and keep only suffi¬ 
cient grain for their consumption. They are not able to stock the 
produce because the creditors make very strong demands for payment 
at the harvest time. 

214. No debts are incurred for marketing. The rate of commission 
(unit) varies from annas 8 to Rs. 1-8-0 per cent. Other incidental 
charges, dharmada (charity) and wages of weigher amount to 8 annas 
to one rupee per cent. 

215. 19. Storing is done very seldom by agriculturists. It is possible 
for them to use the grain stored as security but that question does not 
arise. 

216. 20. Agriculturists have got small holdings and the produce is 
small, and that too is not allowed to be stored, there the question 
of such warehouses does not arise at present. 

217. 21. No credit facilities exist or are used at present for financing 
produce during marketing, because the produce is sold off by the 
cultivator very soon after harvesting, being compelled to do so by 
creditors. If there could be opened warehouses iq every village where 
the produce could be stored and 75 per cent, of the value could be ad¬ 
vanced to the cultivator, he could make payments.to the creditors and 
the produce could later on be sold more profitably. The co-operative 
banks should keep such warehouses and in case they stand in need of 
more money, they should share the expenses temporarily with other 
banks or Government. 

Mr. P. Rawa-t, 
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218. 22. None. 

219. 23. There are possibilities if the monied men in towns are per¬ 
suaded to form such pools by means of propaganda. 

220. 24, No bills are used in internal trade. 

D.—Long period loans for agriculture. 

221. 25. No appreciable demand for long term loans. 

222. 26. To any extent required. 

223. 27. Yes, the agriculturist freely borrows under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act. No defect. 

224. 28. The value of an acre of land in this Tehsil is as under : — 

Hs. 


Chahi . 375 

Talabi . 250 

Abi , . . a . . , , .150 

Barani , ... ... . . .100 

225. Yield of land of average quality is about one .sixth of its market 
value under normal conditions. 

226. The value of the land is regulated according to its productive power 

as well as according to the needs of the sellers and purchasers. No 
lands are auctioned for non-payment of land revenue. The value of 
Jand sold by court decree, is in most cases less because the purchaser is 
aware of the urgency of tho sale. In other cases if the seller is more 
anxious and has to look fpr purchasers he gets ordinarily the prices 
stated above and in case the purchaser is more anxious, the prices go 
higher. . 

227. 29. Legal impediment is only for usufructuary mortgages for more 
than twenty years. It does not affect the agriculturists adversely 
to borrow capital for long periods, 

229. 31. There are co-operative land mortgage banks. They are formed 
with share capital and are financed by co-operative central banks 
They advance loans on registered documents for which no registration 
fee is charged by Government, 

232. 34. The value may be estimated at six times the value of the 
annual yield of the land. 

234. 36. No improvements required. The mortgage banks should be 
able to obtain arbitration awards from the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies for purchase and sale of land mortgaged in the event 
of non-payment by the mortgagor. 


E.—Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 


235 38. The only subsidiary industry in this tehsil is rea 
and goats; and that is not suffering from lack of capital. 
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236. 39. The industry of hand-spinning and weaving could be en¬ 
couraged, if the co-operative societies supply material and machines 
of their own and pay for the work done by agriculturists on them. 

237. 40. The roads are fairly good for carting the material. Hand¬ 
weaving and spinning as suggested above can give employment to the 
cultivator outside crop season. 


F.— Rural co-operation. 

238. 41. Some of them also receive deposits. 

239. 56. Mahajana. 

240. 56. These money-lenders, almost all, carry on trade in articles 
of the produce of the agriculturists and the articles required for con¬ 
sumption by them. There are very few who do only money-lending. 

211. £7. As in answer to question under agricultural indebtedness and 
finance foi agricultural produce. 

Two kinds of hundi * are used; one darshani and the other muddati. 
Only dnrshni hundia are used for remittances of money from one place 
to another in the district, in place of money or currency notes. They 
are generally used in the stage of marketing. (For samplea vide para. 
261). 

242. 60. Replied in. the answers above. The indigenous bankers grant 
loans, either on registered mortgage deeds of lands or getting khatas 
executed by the borrowers in their bahis. The rates of interest are 
given in answer to question No. 2. 

244. 61. The bohras borrow' funds from the big shroffs of the city 
when necessary. No estimate of their deposits can be given. 

246. 62. Very few deposits are received by 'these bohras. If received 
they pay 6 per cent. The sahukari rate is 6 per cent. 

246. 63. Already replied in answer to "question No. 2. These rates could 
be brought down if the borrowers show promptness and regularity in 
payment. 

247. Yes, the reduction of the rate of interest would certainly increase 
the resources of the agricultural community. 

246. 64. There is no prejudice against the indigenous bankers, though 
their dealings are not ori sound lines. The enactment suggested in 
answer to question No. 10 will remove the defects. 

249. 66. This return varies from 6 to 18 per cent. 

250. 66 . They are, in some cases, obliged to refuse demand for loans 
for want of capital. 

251. 67. The hundia are the only facilities for internal remittance. 

252. 69. There is some money which does not find employment through 
out the year, and for that reason it is deposited with sahukars in 
Beawar, Ajmer, Nasirubad, and Kekri. 

253. 70. lf.umlPs for sums below Rs. 100 are sold upto Re. -/ 1 2/- per 
cent, below par and for sums above Rs. 1,000 upto Re. -/4/- per cent. 

Mr. P. Rawat. 
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below par in cotton season and in other seasons the rates vary from 
Re. -/4/- per cent, below par to Re. -/4/- per cent above par. 

254. 74. Their attitude will be of opposition. 


J.— Investment habit and attkaction op capital. 

256. 79. There are very few who invest anything at present because 
any savings over the expenditure have to be paid to the creditors. 

256. 80. There is no capital saving. 

257. 83. Very few farmers are in a position to lend monqy to fellow 
agriculturists. When they do such lending, they generally do on the 
same terms as bohras. Surplus money, in a prosperous year, is paid 
to creditors and in case there is no debt, they buy silver and gold. 

288. 85. Yes, because the people think it risky to make such invest¬ 
ments. 

259. Purchase of Government securities, purchase of Postal Cash Certi¬ 
ficates, Post Office Savings Bank and Life Insurance Companies are 
the existing means and institutions for encouraging savings and invest¬ 
ment habits. Public is provided with full facilities for investing their 
savings. The condition of not allowing interest for the first year on 
Postal Cash Certificates may be removed; and Post Office Savings 
Banks be started at the village post offices where they do not exist 
at present. 

!?60. 86 . Yes, they are popular but they could be made more popular 
if the condition of not allowing interest for the first year were re¬ 
moved. The rate of interest, too, may be increased a bit so that a certi¬ 
ficate bought for Rs. 75 may fetch Rs. 100 after five years. The Post 
Office Savings Banks offer all facilities. Generally the employees in 
Government and Railway Departments and some mill coolies resort to 
this form of investment. Propaganda can attract other classes. 


261. Samples of HundU. 

Rundi payable at sight. 


Begins with usual compliments. 


Whereas Rs, 1,000 (Rs. one thousand) only double of Rs. 500, the 
half, have been deposited here by (name of depositor) on (date of 
deposit) hence on receipt of this Shahjog Hundi the amount must be 
paid in current coin. 


Date of issue. 


Signature of owner or munim of the firm. 
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Hi ndi payable after a specified period. 

Begins with usual compliments. 

Whereas a sum of Rs. 1,000, the double of Rs. 500, the half, ha* 
been deposited here by (name of depositor) on (date of deposit) you 
are hereby asked to pay the amount of this Shah jog Hundi in current 
coin after days on maturity. 

Date of issue. 

Signature. 


First letter of credit. 


Begins with usual compliments. 


Whereas a /fundi for Rs. 1,000 (Rs. one thousand) double of Rs. 500, 
the half, deposited by (name of depositor) was issued on (date of 
issue); the payee says that the Hundi is lost. If 80 . you should 
carefully examine your Roznamcha , Ledger, Cash Book and Nakal 
and then honour this letter of credit. If you have already cashed the 
ttundi then this letter of credit may be considered as cancelled and you 
raaj j. i re , fcurn after reading. We have drawn 2 sanads on you but 
credit for one will be given. 


Date of issue. 
Signatu rc. 


Second letter of credit. 

Begins with usual compliments, 

_ Whereas a Hundi for Rs. 1,000 double of Rs. 500, the half deposited 

——-payable on sight was issued on 

and a letter of credit for the same was issued on——- 

, T ’ fke payee says that both of them have been 

lost If so you should carefully examine the Roznamcha, Ledger, 
Caste Book and Aakal and then honour this letter of credit If 
you have already cashed the Hundi or the 1st letter of credit then'this 
second letter of eredit is cancelled and you may return it after reading 
it. We have drawn 3 sanads on you but credit for one only will be 
given. J 


Date of issue. 


Signature. 
Mr. P. liawat. 
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Me jar. 

Greetings prom Shroff Panchs of to the Shroff Panchs of 

Whereas a Hundi for Rs. 1,000 was drawn by-7-ip favour 

_,_._payable on sight and a letter of credit v, as issued on 

__and a second letter of credit was issued on-»mt the 

payee says that the Hundi, the 1st letter of credit and the 2nd letter 
of credit all have been lost. If they have been lost you should carefully 
examine your Hoz7wmcha i Ledger, Nakal and Cash Book of the drawee 
and then honour this letter, Me jar. If the Hundi or any letter of credit 
has been cashed then this Mejar is cancelled and you may read and re- 
turn it. Four sanadx have been drawn upon the drawee but credit for 
one will be given. 


Date of issue. 
Signature. 
Witness. 
Witness. 
Witness. 
Witness. 
Witness. 


Oral Evidence. 

266. Chairman-. How long have you been the Tehsildar here?—I have 
been the Tehsildar here from July last but before that I was here for 
two years. I joined Government service in 1917. 

267. What posts have you held ?—I was Tehsildar first at Mount Abu 
for three years, then for about 3 years at' Todgarh, and afterwards I 
was Tehsildar for 4 years at Beawar, but during that period I came to 
Ajmer for short periods, and now I am the permanent Tehsildar here, 

268. The figure of average debt that you have given is based on the co¬ 
operative bank figures ?—I calculated it on the co-operative bank 
figures, and then I also went round to villages and after making 
enquiries arrived at about the same average. 

269. What is an economic holding in your tehsil 1 —In Ajmer Tehsil an 
economic holding consists of five bighas of ehahi land with about 5 
bighas of ta.labi and 10 to 12 bighas of barani. 

270. What is abi land 1 —Land in the bed of tanks or irrigated by 
torrent, etc. But this is only an average of an economic holding. In 
■some villages the land is poor and more area is required to form an 
economic holding. 2^ bighas make an acre. 
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271. Is the major portion of debt incurred for unproductive purposes,, 
in your opinion, or for productive purposes?—In my opinion it is- 
mostly borrowed for unproductive purposes. 

272. Can you limit in any way the discretion of the borrower to borrow 
for unproductive purposes 1 —I do not quite understand your question.. 

273. Would you restrict his capacity to borrow ?—Yes, if that could' 
possibly be done; it would certainly be of groat advantage to the- 
borrower. 

274. How could it be done ?—It could only be done by some legislation; 
otherwise they should be educated so as to be able to look, to their 
interests. 

275. But education will take a long time —Yes, certainly'. 

276. Is it easy for zahundars to secure takavi advances, or, are more 
facilities required for obtaining such advances?—There ara no difficul¬ 
ties in getting advances, but as it is generally the idea' on both sides,, 
i.e.y the cultivator and the administration, that takavi is meant for 
scarcity years, though it is nowhere so laid down peoplb don’t apply 
except in scarcity years. In special eases we do give takavi in ordinary 
years for land improvement and also for maintenance, but generally 
the belief is that this course is to be taken only in scarcity years. So 
it is only in such years that applications are made, but they, are 
granted, only when there is need; no special advances are made. The 
facilities available are quite up to the mark. 

277. Would the zamindar go to the indigenous banker or bania rather- 
than apply for takavi ?—He does not prefer to go to the Bania when he 
can get takavi. 

278. Have you any personal knowledge of the co-operative 1 movement ?— 

I have not been in official touch with the Co-operative Department, but 
so far as I know I find that the working of these societies is improving 
and they are getting more popular. However when I came to this 
District they were not so popular as they are to-day, and some of the 
societies were so badly handled in those days that many of the members- 
became bankrupt and they had to sell off their lands and become coolies 
and labourers, because, the idea of the workers, the punchs and every 
body was probably to increase the number of societies and then to issue- 
loans. _ That was in the beginning, but when the question of recovery 
came in, arid difficulties were experienced on both sides, they became 
conscious of their respective responsibilities and loans began to be 
advanced with caution, and conditions have improved since. 

279. Are there any zamindars in your tehsil who carry on money- 
lending business as well ?—Not many, very few. 

280. What are their methods?—When they do money-lending, they 
adopt quite the same methods as are employed by the money-lenders. 

281. Is the rate of interest the same ?—Yes. 

282. Are the means of recovery the same ?—Everything is the same. 

283. What are the sources of irrigation ?—The sources of irrigation are 
only tanks and wells. 

284. What is the average rainfall ?—For Ajmer it is 22 inches. 

28C. Prof. Phablani: You assume in answer to question- No. 1 that the 
money due to bohras and money-lenders is only 20 per cent, of the sum 
due to the societies. On what basis do you make this suggestion ? Is jt 
Mr. N. Iiajvat- 
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based on your personal inquiries ?—In one or two villages I made some 
rough enquiries while making the family budgets of some of the culti¬ 
vators, and on the basis of the information I then collected, I calculated 
this as 20 per cent. 

28G. I will take the case of the co-operative societies. Did you have a 
look at the haiaiyat register of these co-operative societies?—No, I 
did not. 

287. Then in estimating on the basis of these figures of the co-operative 
societies that the total average debt of a member or a house is Rs. 260, 
you assume that the average man who is not a member of a co-operative 
society is in debt to the same extent ?—Yes. 

288. Are you aware that in accordance with the reports of co-operative 
societies those who were highly in debt for a long time, became mem¬ 
ber-! of the co-operative societies in the early stages of the movement?— 
I don’t know. 

289. Do you think that the average member of a co-operative''society is 
a fair sample of the agriculturists who are in debt?—From the inqui¬ 
ries that have recently been made by me I came to this conclusion. 

290. In which villages did you make the inquiries ?—In Arjanpura. 

291. Would you give us a glance at the papers?— 1 made the inquiries 
in connection with the intensive survey to be completed. 

292. Then you have no other information ?—No. 

293. Then you tell us that nearly 75 per cent, of the debt is on the 
security of land. On what is this information based l —That is only 
my general idea and information. It is not based on any facts and 
figures. 

294. You did not try to verify by having a look at the registers of the- 
co-operative societies ?—No. 

295. Then this is also guess work ?—Yes. 

296. You talk of the restrictions on credit, because you think that 
debts are incurred for unproductive purposes. Have you ever looked 
at the family budget of a typical peasant proprietor and found out 
what the percentage of unproductive expenditure is to the necessary 
expenditure in a year?—I'prepared a family budget in Dumra and 
another in Arjanpura village. 

297. Will you send us these details*?—Very well. 

298. You have put down in these papers the unproductive expenditure 
also ?—Of course whatever they said 1 have put down. 

299. What percentage of these peasants in your jurisdiction have got an 
economic holding ? What do you think is the average number of acres 
that a man must possess in your tehsil in order to make two ends meet, 
supposing he is not in debt ?—Two acre of chain, two acres of talabi 
and ubi and four acres of barani. 

300. You mean in all 8 acres; and roughly the proportion of chahi to 
abi and talabi land is that much ?—Yes. 

301. You would take the yield of these 8 acres in a good year, or in & 
bad year or in an average year ?—In an average year. 

302. How many good years do you get say in 6 years ?—In six years we 
have two good years, two average years and two bad years. 


*Not printed. 
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*303. You say that 8 acres in an average year will do.. Now what will be 
the economic holding amounting to when two years in six years will be 
bad; would it be 8 acres multiplied by ?—In good years the harvest 
is more. 

• 304. So the good years balance against the bad years ?—Not altogether. 
305. Do you think that from 8 acres he can save sufficient to meet the 
difficulties of the two bad years?—Yes. 

*300. Suppose he has to pay some interest on his debt ?—I did not take 
the question of interest into consideration. 

307. Supposing he has to borrow for his current expenses for productive 
purposes. Should not that be taken into account ?—Yes, in that case 
the economic holding should be increased. 

308. Supposing we calculate 12 per cent, as the rate of interest, what 
would be the economic holding then ?—The economic holding should be 
raised by about 10 per cent. 

-309. Which will make it about 9 acres ?—Yes. 

-310. What percentage of the peasant proprietors in this part of the 
country with which you are concerned has actually got so much as 9 
acres ?—There are about 50 per cent, who hold about this much. 

311. Could you give us the figures of people who own between 3—5 
-acres, 5—10 acres, 10—20 acres and so on ?—I shall have to find out 
from the ihewats. 

312. Is not such information readily available 1 —No. Of course during 
the intensive survey the required information will come out. 

313. Then this Province seems to be very deficient in statistics of all 
-sorts?—May be. 

314. You say that the debts are due largely to indigenous bankers and 
professional money-lenders. Do you make any distinction between the 
-two, the indigenous banker and the money-ender .'—I don’t make any 
distinction. I have taken both as one. 

315. Is there any substantial difference in the methods and the rates of 
interest charged by these two classes ?—Money-lending is mostly done 

d>y the village bania; indigenous banker is a town man. 

316. Do you think .that, within any measurable time you can eliminate 
•this village money-lender 1 —Kindly repeat your question. 

317. Do you think that within any measurable time you can do away 
with the village money-lender financing agriculture as he does at pre¬ 
sent, say in 10 or 12 years?—In course of time he can be replaced. 

318. By whom?—By these indigenous bankers as you call them. 

•319. You mean to say that the town shroffs will come into the field and’ 
compete with these money-lenders ?—There are persons of the type of 
indigenous bankers of the town. These town people, will of course 
■ come in. 

320. Would you give the indigenous banker any particular privilege as 
against the money-lender in order to accelerate the process of replacing 
the money-lender by the indigenous banker ?—He has to be given some 
privilege over these people, otherwise he will not come. 

321. Do you find in your tehsil any appreciable .number of people among 
the cultivators who do money-lending 1 —There is not an appreciable 
number of these people. There, are very few people among the zarnin- 

who do money-lending. 
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322. Is it because they don’t wish to take the land or because they have 
not got the money to buy it 1—They have not got money to purchase 
the land. 

•323. Where an agriculturist has got money' and takes to lending he can 
in course of time get the land also ?—Yes, certainly. 

•324. While the money-lender cannot get land now-a-days ?—Yes. 

396. The rates of interest charged by the agriculturist money-lender as 
well as hy the ordinary money-lender are the same, you say. So even 
with a better security the agriculturist money-lender does not decrease 
his rate of interest ?—No. 

326. You say that the normal rate of interest charged is generally 12 
per cent, at compound interest. Are you taking the actually realised 
rate of interest or merely the documentary rate of interest!—This is 
the documentary rate of interest. 

327 What is the actual rate of interest that the man gets, considering 
that he may have to file a suit and then execute his decree, and consi¬ 
dering the fact that the man whom he lends has not got much security 
to offer, because his land is safe ?—In the conditions that have been 
stated his return may be about 18 per cent. 

328. I am afraid you have not followed my question. Supposing a man 
has to pay 12 per cent. In many cases the creditor has to file a suit, 
obtain a decree, and in some, cases he has to execute his decree 
and in some cases even after the execution of the decree 
he gets nothing. Have you any concrete case which you may have 
followed right from the time of lending up to the time of actual reali¬ 
sation of the money advanced ?—I have no concrete case to quote. 

329. What is your impression about the net return ? Is your impres¬ 
sion that the money-lender realises so much based on any actual facts 
that have come to your knowledge? I want*to know the actual facts. 
On what is your impression based ?—I have come across many eases in 
the course of tenure of my office here. 

330. Have you followed a single case from the beginning to the end ?— 
No. 

331. You say that the money-lender advances loans at rates 5 per cent, 
higher than the market rate. When you are talking of market rate, 
do you mean the market rate on the security of unsaleable land, or 
market rate on good security ?—When he advances loans in the shape 
of commodities. 

332. When does the agriculturist borrow for cultivation, expenses; in 
what month?—For the kharif he borrows in the month of June. 

333. When does he repay?—In December. 

334. When the agriculturist borrows in kind and repays in kind, what 
is the usual rate ?—The usual rate varies from about 1‘2J per cent, 
to 15 per cent. 

335. In the month of June the price of the commodity that the money¬ 
lender gives is the highest, and in the month of October when he 
receives back it is the lowest?—Most of these village hanim do like 
this that when the produce is collected, the whole quantity goes to the 
hania .... 

336. I am talking of the loans paid in kind and repaid also in kind?— 
Then the commodities are changed in the shape of money .... 
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337. I am talking of the loan for cultivation purposes such as seed, 
etc. 2 For that they charge 25 per cent. 

338. In June when the seed is given by the money-lender, are the prices: 
higher than in the month of October when the money-lender receives 
back his loan in kind 2—The price is lower in October. 

339. By what per cent. ?—By 15 per cent. 

340. Then in calculating his rate of interest, we must deduct this 15 per 
cent, from his 25 per cent. ?—Yes. 

341. You say again that they receive commission on the goods sold. 
Does not every businessman pay commission to the man who sells on 
his behalf l—When the bohra. sells something for any beopari to any 
other merchant, he gets commission from .that beopari. 

..342. So, as a matter of fact, he gets commission from the beopari just 
as much as from the agriculturist. As business goeB on in the world, 
irt Bombay, in Calcutta, and everywhere, anybody who sells goods on 
behalf of another gets a commission. That is not interest; that is for- 
services rendered in selling?—Yes. 

343. You say again that there are very few zamindar money-lenders. 
Do noc zemindars wish to buy land with as much as they can save?— 
Those who can save do buy land. 

344. And those who buy the land would also wish to take the land on 
mortgage first?—Yes, 

345. If 50 per cent, of the people can save, surely the number of persons 
who may have desired to take land on mortgage and subsequently to buy 
the land may be appreciable, or your figure of 50 per cent, is incorrect ? 
—But these people are not managing their affairs according to their 
income. 

346. But bo me percentage of these 50 per cent, must be managing their 
affairs alright f—Very few. 

347 . How much of the land in your tehsil is actually mortgaged by 
agriculturists to agriculturists ?—1 can gi\ a you the figures from 
statistics. 

348 . Can the figures be had for the Aimer Tehsil ?—No. I tan give you 
the figures collectively for one place. 

349. Have you no return to show how much land is mortgaged to agri¬ 
culturists ?—You can get these figures from the Registrars office, but 
he puls the mortgages, rural and urban together. ■ 

350. But surely there must be some record in the village register show¬ 
ing to whom the land is mortgaged ?—Yes. 

351. Since 1914, is move land mortgaged or sold to the agriculturist or 
to the non-agriculturist?—To the agriculturist. 

352. Have you looked into one or two villages ?—But not so as to 
compare the figures. 

353. Are the rates of interest of the agriculturist money-lender as highs 
as those of the ordinary money-lender?—They are the same. 

364. You say that a law should be enacted that approved money-lenders 
should do money-lending to agricultural classes. On what ground do 
you justify that restriction of private enterprise? Will you allow only 
an approved agriculturist to cultivate land ?—No. 

355, Would you say approved traders alone should trade ?—Simply 
because people here in Ajmer-Merwara are so backward in education 
that they cannot keep their accounts. 

Mr. P. ftawat. 
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.356. Similarly you might say that the agriculturist is suffering because 
he is ignorant, doesn’t know how to farm land. On what general 
ground do you justify this restriction of private enterprise ?—The 
people with whom they deal are not people who understand calcula¬ 
tions. 

357. Would you put this restriction without conferring any privileges 
for recovery ? Would you leave the money-lender in the same position 
as he is, making recovery difficult for him ? After having removed the 
evil by restricting money-lending to approved people, would you leave 
these approved people without any means of recovering their money 
•or Vill you give them any privileges 1 Government has the facilities 
to recover their money. Would you give these money-lenders the same 
facility for recovery ? Supposing they conform to the rules of the co¬ 
operative societies, would you extend to them the same privileges?— 
Yes, They should be given the same privileges, 

358. Would you make the land unsaleable when the debt is such that it 
•cannot be repaid ? You cannot at present sell the land if the Collector 
does not give sanction ?—Yes. It is given in favour of non-agricul¬ 
turists in this province. 

359. What is the percentage of such cases?—At present it is not less 
than 25 per cent. 

360. Would you then make that percentage greater in the case of 
approved money-lenders who conform to all the regulations?—Ye*. 
They should be taken as agriculturists in all respects for buying land. 

361. Is the money-lender a big man or a small man in the villages?— 
In the villages he is a small man. 

362. Generally, is money lending a side show of this small man or his 
chief business ?—It is his chief business and his side-show is trading. 
He trades with his asamis mostly. 

363. Is the profit from trade and business larger than that from 
money-lending ?—Interest and income from the mortgaged lands is 
more paying than that from his other business. 

364. Does the ordinary money-lender get the land mortgaged with 
possession ?—With possession it is a lease for 20 years, and without 
possession they take only batai, or a share from the cultivator, and in 
that case the limit is not 20 years. 

365. What percentage of the total price of the land is the mortgage debt 
generally? For instance, if the price of land is Its. 200 per acre, how 
much will the money-lender advance on the mortgage of one acre of 
land usually ?—Not more than Rs. 100. 

366. "And not less than how much ?—It always depends on the price of 
the land. 

367. Will the zamindar mortgage his land if he gets one fifth or one- 
sixth of the value of the land ? Is the mortgage debt mostly on small 
pieces of land or for big plots of land ?—For small pieces of land. 

368. Can you put down the mortgage debt as half the price of the land 
or one-third the price of the land ? If you say most of the debt is on 
the security of the land, if I put down one-third of the value of the 
land as the mortgage value, will that be the total debt of the land- 
owners ?—Yes, it will be about that. 
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Slit). What is the yield of the land per acre as compared with the 
mortgage debt per acre ?—About one-third. 

370. That is, a man lending Rs. 200 will get Rs. 33?—Not under the 
present system. I thought you were calculating the whole debt. 

371. Will he get Rs. 33 to day ?—No. On Rs. 100 he would get about 
one-sixth of the mortgage value or one-fifth. 

372. That is about 20 per cent. ?—Yes, 

373. That means if a man gets Rs. 60 from the land, according to you 
the price of the land would he three times Rs. 300?—To-day the 
mortgage value is not only one-third. 

374. You said it was so ?—I said about the whole debt. I have said 
that the mortgage price that can be obtained is generally 50 per cent. 

375. You said one-third ?—I said one-third for the whole debt. 

I am talking of the mortgage debts generally. What is the percent¬ 
age of the mortgage debt to the total value of land on an average?—It 
is 50 per cent., not one-third. 

376. Take a concrete case. If the value of the land is Rs, 200, on 
Rs. 100 what will be the yield 1 —He will get Rs. 33. 

377. A money-lender does not cultivate himself, he gives it to a tenant f 
•—Yes. 

378. If the total yield of the land is 66, half goes to the money-lender 
and half to the cultivator ?—-'The yield of the land is 30 per cent. 

379. What is the share of the money-lender ?—It Is 10| per cent. 

3s0. He gets Rs. 16 on 100, the cultivator also gets 16 per cent. Take- 
another case. A man owns a land, cultivates it himself. What will 
he get ?—He will get 33 per cent. 

381. He will get 33 per cent, in which remuneration for his own labour 
is included. Exclude that, what will he get then ?—He will get one 
fourth of that. 

382. About 8 per cent. ?—Yes. 

383. Even according to your calculation when the money-lender gets the 
land with possession, does he get 12 per cent, compound interest?— 
No. 

384. Does it mean that the money-lender is c^uite content with a mush 
smaller return if he lends on mortgage 1 —No. He has to take the land 
because he is not able to get the money in other ways. 

385. His only remedy is to get the land with possession. ?—I do not say 
that much of the land is mortgaged with possession. 

386. When he gets a mortgage with possession he gets a smaller return. 
Therefore he could not be anxious to get possession ?—Rather he avoids" 
taking possession. 

387. The advances from Government through co-operative societies are- 
m cash, while the bokras advance in kind : seed, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, etc., to the extent of 75 per cent, of the loans advanced by 
them ?—When it is given m kind they write the price in their khatas. 

Mr. F. Rawat. 
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MS. Excepting when ihe loan is to be repaid in kind? Its. 

jjgi) You say in answer to Question No. 12 that the security given for 
i s generally land and in case of («) and (<■) the security offered and 
accepted consists of standing crops,- lands, house property and orna¬ 
ments”. You say for permanent improvement the security given it 
generally land?—Yes. That loan is generally obtained from iGovern- 
ment. 

390. You don’t talk of Government?-! have said thafr this loan is gen¬ 
erally advanced by Government. 

391- Do you mean that the Government takes security of the land?— 
They don’t. 

392. Do the Government' mortgage the land ?—They don’t mortgage the 
land. 

393. Is it saleable in the case of taka vi Yes. The loans for improve¬ 
ment of land are mostly from Government. 

394. That means they are not from the money-lender ?— But he has got 
security of land for loans for other purposes. 

395. 1 am talking of purpose (b) of Question 12. Does he advance for 
this purpose l —In very few cases. 

396. In those cases he could not have the security of the land 1 —He may 
or may not have. 

307. What does a mortgage of land mean in thiB Province 1 —It means 
land on lease for 20 years. As said, they do not give mortgage with 
possession and the limit is 20 years. 

398. You yourself say that much o£ the land is mortgaged with posses¬ 
sion ?—I am saying that there is no mortgage with possession. 

399. If much of the land is not mortgaged with posseosion^ then this 
money-lender has no security of land ?—The land is not in his possession 
but he takes documents. 

400. But the documents mean only the right to take possession. Sup¬ 
posing a land is mortgaged for 20 years. If ten years pass a\yay r , there 
remain only ten years for possession- The period may not be sufficient 
for recovering the full amount?—it does not necessarily mean ten year* 
for possession. He can take possession at the end of 10 years. If he 
lakes possession after 20 years the Collector may cancel his accounts. 

401. That means he depends on the Collector. He has no legal re¬ 
medy ? -That is so. 

402. Can the Collector extend the mortgage for more than 20 years ?— 
Yes, he can give possession after 20 years. 

403. In how many cases has he done so?—T know of only two cases 
during my tjme. 

404. For how many years have you been a Tehsildar ?—P'or 9 years in 
this district. 

405. Regarding the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, you say "every applica¬ 
tion for loan is first, enquired into and scrutinised as to the real need 
for the loan, and the cultivator does not like that enquiry”. Then how 
do you propose to help him to educate himself in the right use of loans? 
—My proposal is that he may be educated. 

406. Taking him as he is, what can the licensed money-lender do to 
ensure proper use of his advance if this man resents enquiry?—On that 
man we have to keep a check. 
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•407. You propose restrictions on one man, the other party refuses to 
-allow him to make any enquiry and yet you propose no restrictions on 
him ?—(No answer). 

40?. In answer No. 16 you say “the total amount of capital required 
for expenses during cultivation and for other special needs may be 
taken to be Us. 50 per house”. On what do you base this, guess work 
or enquiry ?—Not on any particular enquiry. It is an estimate. 

409. In answer No. 20 you contradict yourself. You just now said that 
50 per cent, of the people have got the capacity to save. Here you 
say the agricultural holdings are too small ?—This I have said . . 

410 . Please read answer to question No. 80. You say there is no saving, 
although 50 per cent, have got the capacity to save. How do you re¬ 
concile these?—I mean that they spend in an irrational manner. 

411. Fifty per cent, of the people are extravagant ?—I think so. 

412. Have you made any enquiry into any village 1 —I cannot sav. 

413. You say about warehouses, “If there could be opened warehouses in 
■every village where the produce could be stored and 75 per cent, of the 
value could be advanced to the cultivator, he could make payments to 
the creditors, etc.” Have you estimated the cost of warehouses in any 
village ?—No. 

414. An average village consists of 500 people. A warehouse requires a 
cho wtddar , etc. Have you calculated the cost of that warehouse ? That 
■cost must be met from the agriculturists ?—I did not calculate all this. 

415. You say “the yield of land of average quality is about one-sixth of 
its market value under normal conditions”. You mean the gross yield 
or net yield ?—I mean the gross yield. 

41(5. You mean the gross yield lo the landowner cultivating himself or 
-cultivating through tenants?—I mean the landowner cultivating him¬ 
self. 

417. Then gross yield includes his working expenses and bis labour?— 
Yes. The labour of his family. 

419. What will be the average yield minus these, half of that?—1 / 12th. 

42U. It will be half of that if he cultivated through tenants ?—It will 
not be half of that. He has not to incur working, expenses. 

421. Even if he takes the whole share out of hanta , then it is l/12th?— 
It is 1/eth. 

422. From l/6th you deduct the labour of his family, it is again l/12th. 
If there is a tenant to share, it comes to 1/24th?—He has not to incur 

‘expenditure. 

423. But somebody has to incur expenditure. He is entitled to only 
half the share?—He gets half the gross produce. The gross produce 
is divided between the landowner and the cultivator if he cultivates 
through the tenants. 

424. If the owner gets l/l2th even when he cultivates the land himself, 
he must have a return for his labour. There is no particular induce¬ 
ment to the zamindar to cultivate the land himself 1 —The inducement 
is that the zamindar cultivates for the earnings. 

425. He gets only 1 / 12th in both ways whether he cultivates himself or 

through tenants ?—Yes, but in case there is not much other business on 
which he can employ himself. 

426. I am not talking of that. Has he got any special inducement to 
cultivate the land himself rather than give it to the tenants?—No, 
there is no special inducement. 

Mr. P. Rawat. 
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427. You say “the only legal remedy is for usufructuary mortgages for 
more than twenty years. This does not affect the agriculturists adverse¬ 
ly”. Supposing a bank is inclined to lend money to the agriculturist, 
would not the security be less if the land is unsaleable ? In that case 
it will be a real impediment to a mortgage bank. Do you know that 
the joint-stock banks or the Imperial Bank will not lend money on 
that account?—Yes. 

428. You say further that, “the mortgage banks should be able to obtain 
awards from the Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies for pur¬ 
chase and sale of land in the event of non-payment by the mortgagor”. 
It means that when the mortgage bank is started thei Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act must go„ I mean so far as the co-operative mortgage societies 
are concerned ? ! —Yes. 

429. In answer No. 61, you say “the bohras borrow funds from the 
big shroff of the city when necessary”. At what rate do they borrow?— 
They borrow between 6 per cent, to 9 per cent. 

430. On® what security 1 —Their security is in most cases personal 
security. 

431. Even though they are small men who do not pay income-tax?— 
I am talking of such men. 

431. (a). At what rate is ho able to borrow from the shroff 1 —Between 9 
per cent, and 12 per cent. 

432. Considering the risk that he incurs in lending money to the agri¬ 
culturist at present, what do you think will be the fair rate of interest? 
—If he charges only interest, it should be 18 per cent. 

433. You say “these rates could be brought down if the borrowers 
show promptitude and regularity in payment”. You mean that irregu¬ 
larity in payment and want of promptitude are responsible for a 
higher rate i —Yes, they are in most cases. Even those zamindara who 
are regular in repaying money are getting loans at 9 per cent, and 
6 per cent. 

434. So when the agriculturist has got security to offer, then the rate 
is brought down to 6 per cent, and 9 per cent. ?—Yes, if the lender 
has got sufficient security. 

436. That means that the remedy lies in improving the character of the 
borrower not by restrictions on the lender. AVhy do you then put 
restrictions on the lender who is quite willing to lend at a cheap 
rate if the borrower improves his security?—But it is difficult to im¬ 
prove the borrower. 

436. And therefore you want to punish somebody else ?—No, there is no 
question of punishment. 

437. In answer to Question No. 65 you say “this return varies from 6 
to 18,” 

438. Does it vary for indigenous bankers or money-lenders?—For 
money-lenders. 

439. For indigenous bankers it is 6 per cent, to 9 per cent. ?--Yes. 

440. In answer to Question No. 69, you say “there is some money which 
does not find employment throughout the year, and for that reason it 
is deposited with sahukars in Beawar, Ajmer, Nasirabad and Kekri”. 
What do the sahukars do with the money?—They use it in their 
business. 

441. In the first place, who deposits the money with the sahukar 1 —The 
money-lender. 

C 
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442. The sahukar invests in his business 1 —Yes, in cotton or cloth trade- 

443 . The money-lender will not be getting high rate of interest for the 
months the money is with the mhukarsl— No. Sometimes they depo¬ 
sit with the sahukar at 5 annas or 6 annas per cent, per mensem. 

444. For how many months is there a slack season in a year? In good: 
years it is about 3 months. 

445. Then the money is employed in the village only for 9 months. In; 
fixing the average return have you taken this into account ?—In o. 
44 q. Please explain to me what this means: "Hundis for sums above 
Rs. 1,000 up to annas 4 per cent, below par”. What hundi%—Hundi is 
given at this place for Bombay. 

447. For remittance ?—Yes. 

440. Does the rate for Bombay, Karachi, etc., remain the same?—No. 
449 . What do you mean by “hundis for sums below Rs. 100 are sold up. 
to annas 121 per cent, below par” ? Is that the maximum Jor all 
centres ?—Yes. People send cotton to Bombay. They draw the 
h/undi .... 

460. Seth Vithaldas Ratlii : It is a demand draft. 

461 . Prof. Ghahlani : Demand drafts will take time to travel. Interest 
is lost during the period of transit?—Yes. 

462. Is the maximum only 12 annas per cent, below par?—For Bombay 
in these days it is 12 annas. 

453 ., What is the minimum? You say “sold up to 12 annas below 
par” ?—Sometimes it goes above par. 

454. Above par by how much ?—By 3 or 4 annas. 

466. Below par annas 12 ?—Yes. 

460. Is there much business done in this way ?—There is much business 
done in this way, but it has become greatly reduced on account of the 
supply bills. 

457. Can you get me figures for a few years of the money remitted by 
demand drafts by the main indigenous bankers and to the places to 
which they send it ?—I will try. 

468. I want specially for the years in which you say the supply bills 
have competed with the demand drafts of the indigenous bankers which 
consequently have been reducedSeth Sahib himself will give you. 

459 . You say the surplus money is invested in gold and silver. How 
can you get the figures for silver and gold which ’ ight and sold 
in Ajmer?—For past years it is rather difficult * ( u. 

460. I thought it was easier to get for the past years. Only for the 
present year the dealer will not like to disclose his business ?—I will 
try.* 

461. Froip whom can you get this?—From gold and silvtr merchants. 

462. You said that in this year the zarnindars prefer to take takavil — 

Because it is a scarcity year. 

463. Not in the ordinary years ?—I did not say they don’t prefer. 
Takavi is only intended for years of scarcity. This year is a scarcity 
year. 


Mr, P. Rawat. 
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463. (a) The general impression is that Government ordinal ily gives 
takavi in the scarcity years ?—Yes. 

464. You have said in your memorandum that the members of the co¬ 
operative societies had outside debt of at least 20 per cent, of the sum 
due to the societies 1—That is for arl average person. 

464. (a) Is it based on facts or enquiry? Because I find from the 
return of the co-operative societies that it comes to 200 per cent. ?—The 
debt due to the co-operative society is only about 50 pel cent, of the 
outside debt, both mortgage and open debts. 

464. (b) So you have got nothing to say against it now?—No. 

465. Its. 40 you say is outside debt, which means that a member of the 
co-operative society has discharged his debt to the bama to the extent 
of Rs. 200 by becoming indebted to the bank to the extent of Its. 200. 
That is, the outside debt has decreased from Rs. 240 to Rs. 40. Is that 
based upon actual knowledge of facts ?—No. I did not go into them. 

466. It is only your imagination?—Yes. 

467. L. Hal Kishen: In your reply No. 10 you want to fix the maximum 
rate of interest at 12 per cent. In return for fixing this rate of 
interest for all sorts of borrowers, will you provide any facility for 
recovery ?—I have replied already that the same facilities as for the 
co-operative banks should be given. 

468. Do you know what facilities of recovery are enjoined by the co¬ 
operative societies ?—Yes, I know them not as a member of tho society. 
The facilities are that the Registrar. of Co-operative Societies can give 
an award for the debts and that award can be enforced. 

469. When you sa.y that the same facilities should be allowed, you have 
in your mind the arbitration which the co operative society resorts to 
in case of disputes ?—Yes. The second is that the land can be sold by 
the co-operative societies. 

470. Do you know that the co-operative societies are non agricultuial 
institutions ?—When the debts are of the co-operative societies, sanction 
is freely given. 

471. In reply to Question No. 12 you say “in case of (a) .and (c) the 
security offered arid accepted consists of standing crops, lands, house 
property and ornaments”. There you have included lands again?— 
Land is also included. I do not say it is sold. 

472. Then what is the worth of the security. You have said standing 
crops also ?—They write a document of mortgage in favour of the 
lender for the amounts lent. 

473. On the security of the stasding crops the lender lends. Will you 
put any restrictions on the borrower if he disposes of the standing 
crops ? There should be some sort of security of the standing crops 1— 
Yes, There should be restriction. 

474. It will reduce the rate of interest also?—Yes. 

475. When talking of long term loans you have admitted that it is 
possible to open warehouses. Did you calculate the cost?—No.' 

476. You say that “the co-operative banks should keep warehouses; in 
case they stand in need of more money they should share the expenses 
temporarily with other banks or Government”! How can th& co¬ 
operative bank do it? You just suggested it without considering the 
(details ?—Yes. 

c 2 
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477. In reply to Question Noi 26 you have said “to any extent required” 
Kequired by whom ?—Required by the Government. 

473. The question is to what extent the long term loans are needed 
by agriculturists. 1—The Government can give as much as they like. 
From Government they can get for any period. There is no other 
source. 

479. In reply to Question No. 39 you say “The’ industry of hand-spin- 
ning and weaving could be encouraged, if the co-operative societies 
supplied material and machines of their own and paid for work done 
by agriculturists on them. Have you got any scheme in your mind? 
No. 

480. Which co-operative societies you mean ?—The co-operative socie¬ 
ties of the place. 

481. Do you mean that the ordinary co-operative credit societies in the 
village should give loans to finance this?—No. They are not to give 
loans. 

482. You say materials. That will mean money. You would combine 
credit and industries in the same society. You know that the experience 
in the Punjab has been unhappy?—Yes. I know it. 

483. Kanivar Motilal: In case of non-recovery of the debt what course is 
taken by the money-lender and by the co-operative credit society 1 —The 
money-lender seeks relief in the civil courts and the co-operative 
society obtains an award and executes it through the court. 

484. Then a co-operative society has greater facilities than the money¬ 
lender 1 —Yes. 

486. Seth Vithaldas Rathi \ Does not the money-lender reduce the rate 
of interest even in case of reliable security ?—In case of reliable security 
he does. 

{The witness withdrew.) 
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Wednesday, the 11th December 1929. 
AJMER. 


Present : 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid, C.I.E., O.B.E.. (Chairman). 
Professor H. L. Chablani, M.A. Rai Sahib Kanwar Moti Lal., 

Lala Bal Kishev. Seth Vithaldas Rathi (Co-opted 

member.) 

Mr. V. S. Marballi, (Secretary.) 


Tbakur ONKAR SINGH, General Manager, Court of Wards, 

Ajmer. 

Rtpiiei to tho Questionnaire. 

Note.—R eplies mostly deal with the conditions prevailing in the 
ietimrari area of the District. 

486. 1. An estimate of the existing indebtedness of the agricultural 
classes is not possible without proper enquiry. Debts are generally con¬ 
tracted for performance of mortars, marriages, subsistence in timeB of 
famine, and for purchase of bullocks, seed, manure and for agricultural 
improvement, e.g., sinking of wells and construction of uadies , etc. The 
agriculturists in the district mostly own less than hundred acres of land. 
Enactment of law for imposition of tax on mosars will act as a check 
on such useless expenditure. Liberal use of the Agriculturists Loans 
Act and the Land Improvement Loans Act would encourage borrowing 
for productive purposes. 

48V. In the istimrari areas preference in the recovery of takavi loans 
advanced by the istimrardar (landlord) should be given over the 
ordinary debt of money-lenders. Where the istimrardar is not in a 
position to advance he should obtain loan from Government for making 
such advances. 

488. The debt is chiefly due to professional money-lenders. 

489. 2 . The rates charged by the various classes of creditors are 

(а) Private money-lenders—12 per cent, to 24 per cent, and 

discount at 5 per cent. In rare cases higher rates are also 
charged. On transaction in grain interest, usually called 
‘hadV, is calculated at 12J per cent, to 25 per cent, per 
harvest. 

(б) Loans from landlords owning estates ( istimrardar >•)—9 per 

cent, to 15 per cent, (mostly 12 per cent.). 

(c) Takavi loans by Government—6J per cent. 

(d) Co-operative societies—8 per cent, to 12 per cent. 

In the case of (a) and (b) interest is calculated after a period of 1 to 
3 years and is added to the principal. Repayment is generally volun¬ 
tary but recourse is also had to law courts. 
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490. 3. Wide-spread corruption and the dilatory process in the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in civil courts are responsible for restricting credit 
facilities. Simpler method of administration of justice and increase 
of staff are called for. Much corruption prevails in execution and 
process serving proceedings where better paid men should be employed. 
Reduction of court fees is also suggested. 

491. 4. In the khalsa area the process of replacement of small agricultur¬ 
ists bv money-lenders (there being no big zamindar*) is going on slowly 
in spite of the fact that there are restrictions in respect of the transfer 
of land to non-agriculturists. In the ease of islimrari area this is not 
the case as alienation of land does not take place and this acts as a 
sufficient check. 

492. 5. Yes. This is so to a certain extent in the Ahalxv area but not 
in tile ixtimrari estates. 

493. 6. Yes, it does to a certain extent. Stricter legislation in respect 
of alienation of land to non-agriculturists is required. 

494. 7 . No. 

495. 9 . The Usurious Loans Act is in force in Ajmer-Merwara but in 
practice- it is very rarely used. For want of staff and time the courts 
are unable to go through the accounts from the beginning which is 
necessary. For this increased staff is required. Accounts should be 
examined from the very beginning and not for the last six years only. 
A limit up to which interest can accumulate should be fixed after 
which the loan should not carry any interest. 

496. 10 . Yes. The enactment of such a legislation appears to be neces¬ 
sary, as in most cases it is seen that the village money-lender does not 
deal fairly with the ignorant agriculturist. 

497. 11. There are no arbitration boards or panchayali in this district. 

498. 12. Loans are obtained mostly from the village money-lenders and 
co-operative societies where they are established. In some cases loans 
are also obtained from landlords ( islimrardars) and Government. 

499. Except in a few cases the object for which the loan is required is 
not shown. 

5D0. In this district the agriculturists do not own hundred acres and 
moic and are all included in class («). 

501. The village money-lender and in some cases the istimrardars 
advance loans in kind also. Rates have already been given in reply 
to question No. 2. 

502. Except loans obtained from Government no period of repayment 
is settled on account of the uncertainty of produce due to famines 
v?hich are too frequent in the district. 

503. 13. Free use of the act is not made in ordinary times. Advances 
are only made in times of scarcity and famine when extra Btaff is 
employed. 

504. Liberal use of the Act should be made and extra staff provided for 
the purpose. 

605. 14. There is no co-ordination, nor does there appear any scope for 

the same. 

500. 15. As far as the istimrari area is concerned the chief obstacle in 
the finance of agricultural production is that the landlord, i.e,, the 
istimrardai , who advances talcavi loans for agricultural purposes, has 
no means to recover the advances made by him in preference to the 
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-old debts of the village money-lender. This acts to the detriment of 
the «tirnrardar and the cultivator alike, as would be clear from the 
following instance. 

507. The last kharif crop was in some places totally destroyed by locusts 
and hoppers and the village money-lenders refused to advance seed 
and grain fqr the subsistence of the agriculturists. No advances by 
Government under the Agriculturists Loans Act being possible, the 
only agency who could advance in such circumstances was the istim- 
rardar himself. There exists no provision for the recovery of such 
takavi advances in preference to the realization of old debts by the 
-village money-lenders through civil courts. Necessary legislation re¬ 
garding the recovery of takavi advances by the land-lords in preference 
to ordinary debt appears to be urgently called for. This would be 
to the mutual benefit of the land-lord and the agriculturist. 

608. 17 . The marketing centres of the chief crops in this district are: — 

Grain. Cotton ani Wool. 

Ajmer, Beawar. 

Kekri. Bijainngar, 

Nasirabad. Kekri. 

Beawar. Nasira bad. 

509. 18 . The produce is carried in bullock cartB. Merchants and dealers 
purchase the produce in the market. 

.510. The cultivator has to pay eight annas to rupee cne per cent, to the 
commission agent known as artia, two annas to four annas per cart 
on account of weighing charges and one anna per cent, for dharmada 
or charity and one anna and a half per cent, on account of sweeping 
and water charges. 

611. 19. Previous to taking it to the market the produce is .kept in the 
house of the agriculturist. It is not generally stored at the market 
but is sold straightaway. 

612. 25 . There is an appreciable demand for long-term credit for im¬ 
provements in agriculture. 

513. Long-term loans are in demand by small agriculturists for sinking 
wells, etc., and by istirnrardars for construction and improvement of 
tanks, etc. 

514. 26. Tn the istimrari area land cannot be offered as security. 

515. 27 . Same remarks as for question No. 13. 

&1G. 28 . Land in the istimrari area cannot be sold. 

617. 20 . Land is not mortgaged by tenants, in the istimrari area. 
Private mortgages, if any, are however not recognized. 

518. For facility of borrowing for productive purposes in these areas 
the suggestions given in answer to Questions Nos. 15 und 37 may be 
adopted. 

519. 81 to 38 . As land in istimrari areas cannot be mortgaged the 
question of land mortgage bank does not arise. 

620. 37. In the istimrari area long-term credit should be granted for 
productive purposes by the istimrardar himself. In case he is not 
m a position to advance he should borrow from Government under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act, The land, wells, etc. of the 
tenant* should remain as security until the istimrardar’s debt is paid. 
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Repayment should be made by easy instalments and the interest should 
not ordinarily exceed 12 per cent. If six half-yearly instalments 
accumulate and are not paid* the istimrardar should be empowered to 
eject the tenant from the land, etc. given as security. 

521. 38 . The following are some of the subsidiary industries : — 

(1) Gur making. 

, (2) Rope making. 

(3) Weaving. 

(4) Hand spinning. 

(5) Tanning of hides. 

(6) Sheep breeding. 

These industries are suffering for want of capital which handicap could 
be overcome by the formation of co-operative societies. 

622. 39 . By increased credit facilities and establishment of co-operative 
stores. 

623. 40 . The enterprises suggested are— 

(1) Rope, basket, and string making. 

(2) Bin making. 

(3) Sirki and Chatai making. 

(4) Stone and slab industry. 

The working capitial could be secured by co-operative banks. 

625. 43 . The defects of the co-operative credit societies are chiefly due 
to the selfish motives of the workers and committees and some of 
them are as under: — 

(1) Bad selection of members and areas, and insufficient attention. 

to previous indebtedness. 

(2) Bad accounts, audit, liquidation proceedings and lack of 

supervision. 

526. 55 . Money-lending is done by all communities but muhajans predo¬ 
minate (about 80 per cent.). 

627. The village money-lender does shop-keeping and some-times other 
trade besides money-lending. 

528. Not more than 10 per cent, live exclusively on money-lending. 

629. 57 . The financing of agriculture is done mostly by the village 
money-lender and in some cases by the land-lord. The village money¬ 
lender does not assist agriculture in the true sense dl the word. He does 
so only where there are good prospects of earning profit. In many 
cases when the crop fails he refuses to advance loans, etc. 

630. They do not invest in industrial shares. 

631. 60 . The indigenous bankers advance loans in cash and kind ort 
k hat cm and bonds executed by the borrower. 

632. 63 . The agricultural community has to pay interest on cash varying 
from 12 per cent, to 24 per cent, plus discount at 5 per cent. Interest 
in kind varies from 25 per cent, to 50 per cent, per year. 

633. Rates could be brought down by legislation and more drastic use 
of the Usurious Loans Act. The reduction of rafes would certainly 
be a boon to the agriculturists. 
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634. 64 . There is a prejudice against the indigenous bankers but the* 
agriculturists have to go to them when in need of money. The dealings 
of this class are not generally fair to the ignorant cultivator. Control' 
and regulation of debt advanced by them appear necessary. 

535. 66. The working capital is not enough to meet all demands and the* 
bankers are obliged to refuse advances on this account as also on 
account of the unacceptable nature of security offered. 

636. 71. Existing laws provide sufficient protection. 

637. 72. Existing facilites are adequate. 

638. 74. It is blit natural that introduction of any measures to regulate* 
the operations of money-lenders would be greatly opposed but such, 
measure appears all the same to be necessary to safeguard the: 
interests of the agriculturists. 

639. 79. 10 per cent, to 15 per cent. Estimate of saving cannot be. 
given with reasonable accuracy. . 

640. 81. The tendency towards hoarding is decreasing. 

641. 82. The majority spend the amount on mosars and marriages. 
Means should be devised for the discouragement of mosars by means, 
'f legislation as also for the curtailment of expenses on marriages. 


Oral Evidence. 

542. Chairman: How long have you been the Manager of the Court 
of Wards here?—T am an Extra Assistant Commissioner on foreign ser¬ 
vice as General Manager of the Court of Wards and I am considered as 
on deputation. 

543. Hew many estates have you got under your superintendence?— 
At present I have got about 25 estates. The number changes. I am also* 
the Secretary of the District Board, 

544. District Board for Ajmer-Merwara ?—Yes. I also exercise first 
class civil and criminal powers. 

.545. How long have you held thiii appointment?—Since 1921. Before 
that I was Treasury Officer. 

546. You said in your memorandum that “widespread corruption and 
the dilatory process in the administration of justice in civil courts are 
responsible for restricting credit facilities” ?—Yes, there is widespread 
corruption in the lower grade officials of the courts and specially in 
the process serving establishment in execution proceedings where a 
peon goes and he will do anything for a rupee. 

647. How does that restrict credit facilities 1— They have to spend a 
good deal of mdney to recover the deci'atal amounts. 

648. You mean the creditors ?—Yes. 

549. What is the general condition of the ryot in your area ?—They 
are heavily in debt all over the district. 

560. Do the estates lend any money to the tenants?—Yes, if they 
are in a position to do so. 

551. As Manager of the Court of Wards you have to sanction suclk 
advances ?—We give tahavi advances to the tenants. 



552. Have you got enough money of your own to advance to the 
tenants ?—We have got a separate account for each estate and takavi 
can be advanced to the tenants from the resources of that estate. 

553. Are the estates themselves free from debt ?—Some of them are in 
debt and some of them are not, but the majority are in debt. 

554. Can you tell us the cause of indebtedness of the estates, under 
your control ?—Famine and heavy expenditure on social functions like 
mosars and marriages are the chief causes of indebtedness of the estates. 
Besides they have to maintain their position and have to spend a good 
deal on this account. 

555. Since you have been the Manager of the Court of Wards how many 
scarcity years have you had 1 —During the last 10 years there have been 
2 or 3 scarcity years, besides other calamities like frost and locusts. 
There has not been a bumper crop here during the last 10 years; I mean, 
a really good year. 

559. So, it has been either a scarcity year or a bad year or an indiffer¬ 
ent year ?—Indifferent or average. 

657. The estates themselves do not do any moneylending business so far 
as the tenants are concerned'!—Those who are in a position to do so, 
do advance takavi to the tenants and do money-lending business also. 

558. At what rates of interest ?—From 9 per cent, to 12 per cent, is 
the general rule; sometimes 15 per cent. also. 

559. Have you got any co-operative banks in your estates ?—In one or 
two estates we have, but not in all. I have got an estate of my own. 

560. Have you got any co-operative bank there?—No. But I advance 
money to cultivators as takavi when necessary. 

561. At what rates of interest?—At 12 per cent.; in some cases at a 
lower rate. 

562. Do you experience much difficulty in recovering your loans ?—Yes. 

I do on account of the village money-lender. He gets his decrees from 
the civil courts straightaway, whereas I do not want to go to the civil 
-courts against my own tenants. The difficulty is on account of tKere 
being no law by which takavi loap granted for productive purposes 
can have preference over the money-lender’s claim. The latter goes to 
the civil court, gets a decree and brings an attachment order for the * 
crop. 

663. Can you not do the same thing ?—Going to the civil court for each 
and every tenant is rather a difficult job. 

564. You do not want to have recourse to the civil court against your 
tenants ?—Yes, Sir. When giving takavi on a wide scale it is very 
difficult to have recourse to civil courts against so many of one’s ryots. 
585. Are your tenants in a position to pay back takavi or not?—They 
do pay according to their produce. If there is a calamity then they 
are not in a position to pay. -The only difficulty is on account of the 
■debt of the village money-lender. In the case of Government takavi 
is recovered as arrears of land revenue, but no such provision exists 
for the recovery of advances made by the landlords to their tenants. 

566. What sort of provision do you suggest?—Provision enabling the 
recovery of such advances as arrears of rent, 

567. L. Bal Kishan : You are the istimrardar here and own a very big 
estate. What is the ai;ea of your estate ?—The average income is about 
twenty thousand annually. The area is about 10,500 acres. 

568. As your own share ?—Yes. 

Tkakur Onkar Singh. 
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'N3&. You have suggested that the lanlords should give loans to their 
tenants. You will restrict this to the landlords only or you will allow 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders also to give loans to them? Do 
you suggest that the lending to tenants may be restricted only to land¬ 
lords'?—I do not want to restrict it to the landlord, but I would at the 
■same time ask for certain privileges for the landlord for recovery of 
takavi. as arrears of revenue. 

670. You must have a preferential treatment for recovery ?—Yes. The 
•cultivator! in the istimrari areas cannot get loans from Government 
under the Agriculturists Loan Act or the Land Improvement Loans Act, 
and the only agency that can give loans, when money-lenders refuse, is 
the istimrardar. Supposing I give seed and also advances for mainte¬ 
nance, which I have given in this season, and when the crop is ready, 
the money-lender brings in a decree and attaches the crop and takes 
Away the produce; then in such a case I am quite helpless as the money¬ 
lender reaps all the benefit. The ixtimrardars will readily give money 
for productive purposes, because they are also benefited indirectly; but 
if the money-lender jumps in between them, it becomes difficult for the 
ittimrard-ar to recover his advance. 

671. This facility of recovery which you want to be given by legislation 
to the istimrardar you will restrict to certain kinds of loans?—Only 
for productive loans; whatever can be given under the head takovi. 

672. Then you are not in favour of turning the landlord into a regular 
money-lender for his tenants?—No. In the ordinary business of money- 
lending he must take his chance with the other money-lenders, but he 
must certainly have some protection in respect of the loans advanced 
•by him for productive purposes, because this will be for the mutual 
benefit. 

673. Who will be the judge to determine whether the loan was advanced 
for productive or unproductive purpose ?—I have not thought over this 
point. 

674. You have to take into consideration the fact that there may.be 
certain tstimrardavs who have got money and who think they get a 
better rate of interest on this sort of investment and may indulge in it 
as a business. Some check has to be kept on their dealings? You are 
in favour of that cheek ?—Any check may be kept but my suggestion 
is only for the benefit of the agriculturists and the istimrurdars both. 

676. To decide what is productive and what is for the benefit of the 
tenant some check will have to be kept ?—Only those loans should be 
considered as for productive purposes which the Government consider* 
as takavi. 

676. But to decide if the transaction is fair and whether the loan is for 
a purpose for which takavi can ordinarily be granted, you will have 
some check over them ?—You can have a check as the easiest means 
of control, but if there is a check in the beginning it would be very 
difficult to work out the scheme. This can always be enquired into 
when the cultivator approaches the authority; that is a check. 

Some authority should be appointed to enquire when there is a dis¬ 
pute between the tenant and the landlord about any of the loans given. 
This means that you want some facilities of recovery and you are pre¬ 
pared to take some obligations also?—Yes. 

577. You fear no difficulty when the functions of a money-lender also 
are performed by the landlord ? But I do not ask for any special 
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privileges when he performs the functions of a pure money-lender. He 
can go to civil courts and take chances with other money-lenders in 
matters of pure money-lending. 

578. You have just said in reply to the Chairman’s question that most 
of the estates in Ajmer-Merwara are in debt. How many of them 
do you think are in debt, and have not got funds of their own to 
finance agriculture of their own ilaqa 1 —I think 75 per cent, are in 
debt and 25 per cent, free of debt. 

679. Out of these 25 per cent, what percentage do yoq think can efficient¬ 
ly advance loans to their tenants ?—About 15 per cent, out of these 25 
per cent.; the remaining 10 per cent, are neither in debt nor in a good 
position. 

580. Then in your opinion out of the whole istimrardars in this ilaqa 
a very small proportion is in a position to finance their tenants. What 
will you recommend for the others ?—They can obtain loans from the 
Government. 

581. You recommend then the amendment of the Takavi Loans Act 1 —• 
No. They can even now obtain loans from Government. The transac¬ 
tion will be between the Government and the istimrardar. It has 
nothing to do with the tenants. The transactions between the istim¬ 
rardar and the tenants should be quite separate. 

582. May I take it that your, remedy in the case of those istimrardars 
who are not in a positoin to advance to their own tenants, is that they 
should go to Government for loans and then advance to their tenants 1 — 
No. The istimrardar should approach the Goverpment for loan and 
he should advance to his tenants according to their needs. These should 
be two different transactions altogether. 

583. What rate will you fix for the advances which those istimrardars , 
who have got no funds of their own, will advance by borrowing from 
Government ? The same interest at which they borrow or should they 
take some profit 1—They should take Borne profit. There may be some 
bad debts, and therefore they must have some margin. 

584. What is this Taluqdars Loans Act ?—That is quite a different Act. 

That is meant only for repaying the debts of the istimrardar himself. 
The Government settles the debt on behalf of the istimrardar and then 
recovers it from his estate. . ; 

585. In reply to Question No. 3 you said that “for simpler methods of 
administration of justice increase of staff is called for”. What will this 
extra staff do ?—I meant by extra staff that the courts have too much 
work to do. They cannot go into the details of the transactions. They 
only see the last khata and pass a decree on it. They have neither the 
time nor do they take the trouble to go to the root of the transaction. 

586. The question is whether the existing legislation and legal procedure 
is sufficient for administration of justice you will attach some staff to 
the courts i —I thought the courts were overworked, and if there is addi¬ 
tional staff, it would expedite the disposals. 

687. In your opinion there should be additional staff attached to the 
courts?—And also to that branch of the court which deals with the 
execution of decrees, this requires to be improved. They play havoc 
with ignorant cultivators. They will make any false report for Ke. 1. 

588. Do you suggest any remedy to remove this corruption ? Extra 
staff will not help it ?—It is very difficult. 
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689. Even the presiding officers feel helpless, though you feel it as a 
subj udge ?—I know that corruption prevails, but I cannot do anything 
in the absence of proper proof. 

590. In reply to Question No. 13 you say that takari advances are only 
made in tinges of scarcity and famine. Do you think that takavi is hot 
freely given because there is not enough staff !—No. Takavi is given 
whenever applied for, but this has been the practice that it is generally 
granted in times of famine and scarcity. 

591. I did not follow your written reply!—I mean to say that takavi 
is only given when there is calamity and it is not given in ordinary 
times and in ordinary years. 

592. For want of staff ?—No, but because the people do not know the 
provisions of the Act. That is one reason. Another reason is that 
the officials also do not make use of it in ordinary years, and the 
fact remains that it is not given. 

593. Is it the general impression here that takavi is given only in times 
of famine ?—This is what I mean. Extra staff is employed only in 
times of famine and scarcity. 

594. Therefore I take it from this reply that one of the causes for not 
giving takavi in ordinary years is that there is not enough staff to do 
this work in ordinary years?—Staff is sanctioned in famines only and 
it can be sanctioned now too. 

695. You mean to say that if extra staff is permanently given, takavi 
can be given in ordinary years too?—Yes. 

596. In reply to Question No. 25 you say that there is an appreciable 
demand for long term credit for improvement in agriculture ?—Yes, 
long term credit for the istimrardar is required for improvement of 
tanks and irrigation. 

597. You only mean the istimrardar and not the other cultivators ?— 
Also for small agriculturists for sinking wells. According to their 
means it will be a long term loan. 

598. On the last page of your memorandum you say that the rates 
■could be brought down by legislation and more drastic use of the 
ysurious Loans Act. Will you just amplify this reply ? I did not 
quite follow what you meant, \yhat sort of legislation youi mean will 
bring down the rates ?—I have made a suggestion in my reply. 

599. You say that some kind of legislation will bring it down. What 
kind of legislation you have in view?—Some sort of regulation on the 
lines of Moneylenders’ Bill; some sort of control over the money-lenders. 

600. And fixing their rate of interest also?—To regulate their money- 
lending business, 

601. How will that bring down the rate ?—At present they are charg¬ 
ing very high rates. 

602. If the Regulation of Accounts Bill is passed, it should also lay 
down the maximum rate of interest in your opinion?- The same Act 
will apply to istimrardars also when they are giving takavi to their 
tenants ?—Yes, for ordinary money-lending and for takavi also. Some 
legislation to effect curtailment in marriage and mosar expenses should 
be introduced. These are the chief causes which help towards the 
poverty of the agriculturists. 
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603. Chairman : What is a mosar 1—Mosar is funeral feast. If the 
father dies, the son who may be quite young is pressed by the members 
of the community to perform a mosar. For this purpose he has to 
incur debt which he cannot repay in his life time. 

604. L. Sal Khhe.n : Then these extravagant social functions Should be 
stopped by legislation ?—You cannot stop marriage expenses, but can. 
stop mosar. 

606. Some limit should be fixed on marriage expenses also 1 —Certainly, 
but even in that case they would give false accounts, and it is very 
difficult to check accounts. 

606, So, there is no constructive remedy that you can suggest 1 You 
are the Secretary of the Walterkrit Sabha also. Can you give, us a. 
copy of the rules of this Sabha for the information of the Committee. 
You have got some experience of that and can you give us any construc¬ 
tive idea how these extravagant expenses can be stopped 1 —The 
difficulty is that the Sabha has no power to enforce the recovery of 
fines imposed by it. Supposing a man commits a breach of the rules of 
the Sabha and is fined Rs. 200 there is nothing to prevent his challenging 
the authority of the Sabha. Unless we have power to enforce recovery 
of the fines imposed, the Sabha is useless. 

607. If you get that Sabha registered under the Co-operative Societies- 
Act, then the aw'ard which is given by the Sabha can be enforced 
through a court 1 —I have not thought over this aspect of the question. 

603. Prof, C'hablani: I am not exactly able to understand what remedy 
you suggest for the existing state of affairs. Do you think there is 
any room for the extension of banking facilities in this Province 1 — 

I made no suggestion about the extension of banking system. 

609. From your memorandum I have not been able to find out clearly 
what exactly you want. Do you mean to suggest that your general 
view is that in this Province there is no need, or no room for extension 
of banking or that it is not desirable to extend banking facilities 
here 1—There is room for extension of banking facilities, but I have 
stated only what the state of affairs is. 

610. I quite understand the state of affairs, but all that you have been 
able to suggest so far is this kind of restriction or that. The general 
effect that your memorandum produced on my mind is that you do not 
require any extension of banking facilities. Is that so or is that not 
sol—By banking facilities you mean the private money-lender or any 
other 1 

611. I want first of all to have your general impression. Does your 
Province require extension of banking facilities or curtailment of 
facilities for borrowing 1—I have restricted my replies to the istimrari 
areas only. I have no experience of the Malm area. 

612. What is your general impression regarding extension of banking 
facilities in the istimrari areal—I think there is need for extension, 
of credit facilities. 

613. I want first your general impression 1—There is room for extension 
of credit facilities. 

614. You have no suggestions to make except that Government should 
become, a banker 1—Either the Government or the landlord. 
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8X5. You say that only 16 per cent, of the landlords are in a position- 
to lend. Now when a landlord is himself in debt, will you make him 
the banker ?—He can borrow money from Government. 

816. Assuming he has got the means, can you make him a banker or an 
agent even of a banker ?—You cannot make him a banker in that 
sense, but he can give loans for only agricultural purposes. 

617. I am afraid you are creating prejudice in your mind by\ising the 
word money-lender. I am only asking you your general views. Can 
this landlord be made an agent of a bank 1 —Not the whole community, 
but only a few. 

618. We are talking of them generally as a class. You mean to say that 
they can become bankers even though 85 per cent, of them are either 
in debt or not in a good position 1 —They cannot become bankers. 

619. Can they become agents of a bank through whom the bank may 
safely lend money ?—If power to recover the money is given to them, 
they can become agents of those banks. 

620. But obviously then the bank must have power to recover money 
from the istimrardar and under the law existing in your Province the 
istimrardar’s land cannot be mortgaged or sold. Is it not sol What 
security can a bank have in that case 1—The bank can have the security 
of the estate of the istimrardar. 

621. But the estate of the istimrardar cannot be mortgaged nor sold 1— 
Decrees could be executed against the istimrardar. 

622. I am asking you, would a bank ever lend money to a person whose 
land can neither be mortgaged *nor sold 1 Can a bank ever rely on 
such a security 1 Do you know of any ease in which a bank has lent 
on the security of land which can neither be mortgaged nor soldi Just 
now you suggested that the istimrardar could be made an agent of a 
bank and I am explaining to you the difficulty. Is not that difficulty a 
real one f—Some solution will have to be found for that. 

623. There is no other solution except the repeal of the Act protecting 
the istimrardar. If you want to give the istimrardar the position of 
an agent of the bank, he must be prepared to give up the privilege, 
which ho now enjoys, viz., that his land can neither be mortgaged 
nor sold 1—Give the bank this facility that the recovery of the bank 
money be treated as arrears of land revenue due from the istimrardar. 

624. In other words you will give the bank such powers ss the Govern¬ 
ment has got for recovering land revenue 1—Yes. 

.625. How precisely can the bank recover its money when it cannot 
fall back on the land 1—They cannot sell the land, but they can have 
it under management. 

626. You want the bank therefore to have extra staff to take over the 
management of the estate?—The bank cannot do it, but the Govern¬ 
ment can do for the bank. 

627. Again, you want the bank to have two agents, the istimrardar and 
the Government?—It can’t be helped. 

628. So then there remains only the suggestion that Government should 
turn itself into a bank ?—The Government can help in furthering bank¬ 
ing facilities. 
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829. I find in your memorandum that Government is lending money to 
i&timrardars 1 —Yes. 

630. Should the Government also as a last resort manage the estate 1 — 
No difficulty has so far arisen in this respect. They have been giving 
loans in these areas, and have been recovering them. 

631. But Government must have been giving a very limited amount of 
Joan ?—They do advance large sums of money under the Talukdars 
Relief Regulation; sometimes they pay lacs. 

•632. Do you think that the present facilities offered by the Government 
in granting these loans are sufficient and that you don’t require any 
more credit facilities 1—In the case of the Relief Regulation the facili¬ 
ties are sufficient. 

633. I want to know whether the existing facilities by way of credit 
given by the Government to the istimrardars, could be extended further 
without dragging Government into an unsafe position ?—Yes. 

634. By what per cent. ?—100 per cent. 

636. What is there to prevent the Government from extending such 
'facilities at present ?—There is nothing to prevent the Government. 

636. What complaint have you got to make against the policy of the 
Government in the case of t-akavi 1 —There is no complaint. 

637. They are offering as much facility as they can?—Yes. 

633. You say later on that the istimrardar should be given preference 
in respect of his advances for productive purposes. Do you claim 
this preference for advances for a particular year, or for the crop or 
for all years ?—For all years, but for productive purposes only. 

639. He should be given preference for money advanced for productive 
purposes for all years ?—Yes. 

610. Supposing a money-lender has advanced money in the previous two 
years for productive purposes. Should he not be entitled to the same 
privileges because he has advanced the amount for productive pur¬ 
poses ? Should he net in fairness enjoy the same privileges ?—Well, 
for productive purposes he may enjoy the same privileges, but this 
.preference which I have suggested is for increasing the facilities for 
the cultivators. If the landlords begin to give loans, it will be for 
their own benefit and for the benefit of the agriculturists also, and 
the rate of interest will also be very low. 

641. Every loan for productive purposes is beneficial to both and so is 
the money-lender’s loan for productive purposes advanced during the 
previous two years. Then what justification is there for making a 
distinction between the istimrardar and the money-lender ?—There is 
very little justification in this respect but the istimrardar having an 
•interest in land can afford better facilities. 

642. Any inquiry in a law court whether the loan was for productive 
purposes or not will have to extend over a series of years and not over 
one year ?—Yes. 

643. Is it possible for any court of law to investigate whether the loab. 
was advanced for productive purposes when the transaction extends 
over 10 years ?—I do not think it is possible for the court to go into 
all these details. 
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644. You say here that a man who has got capital of his own to advance 
is in a position to lend at a cheaper rate of interest than a man who 
has to borrow money in order to lend. Is it not sol—He can. 

(545. Then the money-lender is certainly in a better position to lend 
money and therefore the istimrardar, who will borrow for lending, is 
bound to charge more than what the money-lender can charge if he is 
Inclined to?—Not necessarily; the landlord cares, more for the cultiva¬ 
tors capacity to cultivate than the money-lender. 

646. If then the money-lender’s loans be restricted to productive pur¬ 
poses he is a cheaper agency to employ than the istimrardar 2—If he 
is prepared to charge a low rate* of interest. 

647. Would you give the money-lender, if he is prepared to charge a 
low rate of interest for productive purposes, any additional security ?— 
The security of the improvement itself which is made by the loan. 

648. But there may be loans advanced for other cultivation purposes 
which may not lead to any permanent improvement 1—Then he should 
recover from the crop. 

649. Just as the land revenue is recovered?—Yes, if the loan is for pro¬ 
ductive purposes he should get some additional security. 

660. 'Sou yourself talk of the widespread corruption and the dilatory 
process of the law courts. Is not that responsible to a certain extent 
for the rate of interest being higher than what it should be ? If the 
execution of decrees could be done in a shorter time, would not the 
competition bring down the rate of interest ?—Yes, to a certain extent. 

661. Therefore, if this could be secured, it is very likely that the money¬ 
lender, given these facilities, would be content with a smaller rat© 
of interest ?—There would be a small difference. 

652. In the istimrari areas the tenants are tenants-at-will and they 
can be ejected at any time?—They could be ejected by paying com¬ 
pensation. 

653. Compensation to whom, to tenants-at-will ?—Yes; if they have sunk 
wells, they must be given some compensation for permanent improve¬ 
ment. 

654. In other words, therefore, the istimrardar has got a power over 
his tenants which is not possessed by the money-lender. He can deprive 
them of the source of their livelihood if the tenants are refractory?— 
But in practice it is not so. 

655. I am not asking you about the practice; I am asking you about 
the power of the istimrardar, in case of emergency He has the power 
to eject him if need be 1 —He has only to apply to the court. The 
ejectment is made by order of the district authorities. 

656. But the money-lender has no power to eject him from the land?— 

No. 

657. Therefore the moral pressure that an istimrardar can apply to the 
tenant-at-will is far greater than that of the money-lender ?—This 
pressure of ejectment does not lead to quicker recovery on behalf of 
the landlord. 

658. But if the landlord wished it, he could eject the man or ho could 
threaten him with ejectment which the money-lender cannot. Human 

r> 
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nature being what it is, in such a case the istimrardar has got a 
greater hold upon his tenant than the moneylender ?—Yea, in this 
respect. 

659. The istimrardar himself borrows money. Is it not so ? If an 
istimrardar is a substantial person with a good income, has he any 
difficulty in borrowing at a reasonable rate from the mahajan , 1 mean 
a man who has got sufficient income to give as security 1 —He can 
borrow at a reasonable rate of interest. 

660. At what, rate ?—It all depends on the stability of the person who- 
is borrowing. 

661. At what rate can a person known for fair dealings .and with a 
substantial annual income to his credit, borrow from the mahajan ?— 
At about 9 to 12 per cent. 

662. Would the mahajan make a difference between him and, say, a 
respectable man in the town 1 —If his credit is good, no difference will 
be made. 

663. So the town man is also able to borrow only at 12 per cent, and 
not at a cheaper rate 1—It all depends on the borrower. 

664. Contemplating the same respectability of the two persons, contem¬ 
plating that the two borrowers are of about the same footing, one the 
instimrardar and the other a town man, will there be any difference 
between the rate of interest charged by the mahajan —No. The rate 
sometimes goes to 5 per cent, if the stability of the borrower is sub¬ 
stantial and provided the security is good. 

665. Taking the average money-lender in the small villages round about 
your area, is the average money-lender a big man or a small man 1 — 
In ordinary villages the average money-lender is not a big man. 

666. What is his general establishment? Does he keep any clerk or 
accountant? I am talking of the average money-lender in an average 
village round about your area ?—Sometimes he has no staff, but in a 
few cases he has to keep a servant. 

667. T am talking of the normal average money-lender ?—He works him¬ 
self. 

668. And quite a good part of his business is other than purely money- 
lending ? Is not it also to a certain extent trading ?—He is also a shop¬ 
keeper. 

669. And yet in spite of his being a shopkeeper as well as a money lender 
he continues to be a small man ?—I do not quite understand what 
you mean by a small man. 

670. Is the average moneylender in a village a man whose income 
exceeds Rs. 1,000 or Rs. 2,000 a year or one whose income is lower ?— 
There are many whose income is more than Rs. 1,000, or Rs. 2,000. 

671. Then the income-tax returns should show the number of persons 
of rural areas who are paying income-tax?—Some escape income-tax. 

672. But surely that cannot be the bulk of rural money-lenders ?—No. 

673. Most of the people must come under it. Have you ever looked at 
the figures of incomes assessed to income-tax ? Do you know that in 
Ajmer in the rural areas for instance the number of money-lenders and 
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bankers and their dependants who pay income-tax is only 41 and only 
7 in Beawar ?—They are surely much more than this number. 

674. I have got here the income-tax returns. I am talking of the year 
1928-29 1 —This may be so, but I am talking from my personal experience 
that the number is much more. 

676. By what percentage 1 —At least three times more. 

676. In other words the Government is being defrauded of its revenue 
by two-thirds ?—^es. 

677. You think that the Income-tax Department as organised at present 
is defrauded of two-thirds of its income 1 —Yes, relating to the rural 
areas. 

678 Kanwar Motilal : What do you mean by saying that “the dealings 
of indigenous bankers are not generally fair” ?—By “indigenous 
bankers” I meant the village money-lender and not the big x-ihukars. 

679. Seth Vithaldas Eathi: Do you know that co-operative societies 
charge interest between 8 per cent, to 12 per cent. Don’t you think 
that it is a high rate of interest ?—I have no knowledge. It is only 
in agricultural tracts that 12 per cent, is charged. 

680. On page 2 of your memorandum in reply to Question No. 9 you 
suggest that after a certain period interest should be stopped, but yOu 
don’t suggest any measures for the recovery of the loan. How would the 
debt be recovered 1 —The civil courts are open for this purpose. 

681. But some times civil courts take a very long time to decide, even 
up to 20 years and in such a case supposing a man advances Rs. 10 
at 12 per cent., the net return to him would work out at 3 per cent. 1 — 
Sufficient means are provided by legislature for the recovery of loans. 

I have only made a suggestion that there should be a limit to the 

^ amount of interest. 

682. But sometimes people run away even leaving their estates ?— Surely, 
he cannot go beyond British India or the jurisdiction of the British 
courts. 

683. You yourself say that people escape payment of income-tax. Then 
it would be far easior for them to escape the money-lender 1 —The 
creditor can seek the protection of the courts. 

684. What limit do you propose for the amount of interest, so that it 
may not exceed that limit 1 —There should be a provision that interest 
should in no case exceed the principal. 

686. You suggest that biri making should be encouraged as an industry. 
Surely small children, if they are taught biri making would learn to 
smoke. Would it not also help towards increasing their expenses 1 —I 
have suggested biri making as an industry. The smoking evil has noth¬ 
ing to do with it. 

686. But you know that America has now declared drinking to be an 
offence. On those lines we must also have a legislation to stop 
smoking 1—I am not talking of smoking but of an industry in the 
form of biri making. 

687. You suggest that the number of courts must be increased. If the 
courts are increased, the Government expenses will also increase. How 
will the Government meet this extra expense 1 —The decision of a 
larger number of cases with promptitude would bring in a larger 
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amount of court fees, which would be sufficient to cover the extra 
expense. 

688. You say that many persons escape payment of income-tax. Does 
this remark include agriculturists’ income as well ?—Agriculturists are 
free from income-tax. They pay in the form of land revenue. It is 
only the money-lenders and shop-keepers who escape income-tax. 

689. You have said that about two-thirds of such persons escape income- 
tax in rural areas ?—I did not mean exactly two-thirds, but I said that 
there was a large number of such persons who escape ^income-tax. 

690. How many persons in your estate pay income-tax 1 —I do not know. 

691. How many are liable to pay income-tax 1 —There may be two or 
thi’ee. 

692. Is this figure of two-thirds based on experience 1 —It is only an 
estimate. 

693. L . Hal E is hen : The debt of an istimrardar is automatically can¬ 
celled after the death of the istimrardar. Supposing I advance 
Rs. 2,000 to an istimrardar, my debt will also be wiped off after his 
death?—You cannot go to a civil court to recover it. 

694. If the son of the istimrardar is good enough, he may pay me, 
otherwise there is no remedy ?—It is always paid as a matter of fact. 
This is the practice but the law is there that you cannot recover it. 

695. This fact also increases the rate of interest for the istimrardar 1 — 
For those whose credit is not good, this fact increases not only the 
rate of interest, but also the security which he haB to offer to get the 
loan. 

696. All through your memorandum you have not made any difference 
between the money-lender and an indigenous banker?—I am not con¬ 
cerned with the town indigenous bankers. I did not mean the banker- 
of the city, because there are no cities in the istimrari areas. By 
banket- I meant the ordinary village money-lender. I did not mean the 
big bankers. 

697. What kinds of loans can an istimrardar get from the Government? 
—From Government the istimrardar can get two kinds of loans; one 
under the Relief Act, and that is only to clear off his old debt, and the 
other as takavi. Takavi loan he gets only for the improvement of his 
land and it is not binding on him to give it in turn to his tenants. 

698. Seth Vithal Das liathi : Are the agriculturists in debt in the estates 
under your control ?—Yes. 

699. Is any forced labour taken from them?—No. 

700 Chairman : Is there any bigar system in istimrari estates ? 

No. forced labour is only taken on occasions of marriages, but they 
are paid. They have to do it, but they get something in return. 

701. /-. Hal Kishen : At market rates?—Not at the inarekt rates. 

food 50 * >Cr Cent ' ^ ess t ^ lan market rate 1 —They arc paid in cash and 

703, Taking all these together, it is 50 per cent, less than the market 
rate for their labour ?—About that. 

(The witness withdrew,'). 
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Sardar KARTAR SINGH, B.A., P.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Ajmer Merwara. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

704. 1. To make estimates about the existing indebtedness of the. agri¬ 
cultural classes the following extracts from the reports of Mr, Calvert, 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab, Mr. Lupton and Mr. 
Latouche would not be irrelevant if they are quoted:— 

Mr. Calvert—“A rough estimate therefore would give about 
16 lacs of rupees as the annual profits from money-lending 

.what capital sum these profits represent is difficult 

to estimate. If we put the profits at 12J per cent.; the 
capital must be about 120 lacs.” 

Mr. Lupton “found over 46,000 acres mortgaged in 1908 and the 
receipts from the capital thus sunk, are usually exempt 
from income tax; so this secured debt is largely additional 
to that just mentioned. The debt, I should feel inclined 
to say, is probably^not less than 2 crores.” 

“The villagers themselves, the agriculturists proper, are as a body 
poor and all but a few very heavily debt-ridden.” 

“The villagers are generally heavily located with debt, specially 
in Todgarh”. 

Mr. Latouche : (paragraph 208 of his report) “the whole population 
\s in debt and their creditors leave the people a mere subsistence” and 
(paragraph 205) that “ the indebtedness, mortgage debts alone which 
exist in the district, is appalling”. Further (paragraph 205) assuming 
a rate of 24 per cent, as the average interest from the debt, he gave 
figures which as he said went to prove that an annual sum of Rs. 2,77,328 
(or more than the then met Government revenue) passed in to the hands 
of the money-lenders. In the Todgarh Tehsil tne amount of inuebted- 
ness was surprising, amounting, as it did, to an annual drain- on the 
cultivators of some two and a half times Government revenue. Besides 
these debts secured on the land, there were, he said, large sums due on 
unexecuted decrees in the small cause courts and an unknown amount 
secured by bonds. 

705. My predecessor Mr. Bal Kishen, Registrar Co-operative Societies, 
Ajmer-Merwara, has made the following observations with regard to 
the situation of indebtedness in this District: — 

“All this shows that the cultivating classes are either insolvent 
or on the verge of insolvency. Probably about 96 per cent 
of the Merwara Agriculturists and 80 to 85 per cent, of 
Ajmer aie heavily involved in debt .” 

706. My personal opinion is that Mr. Calyert’s estimate is. more near 
accuracy than any other given abo've. Information about indebtedness 
is being collected and as soon as it is collected, it will he supplied. 

707. The purposes for which the debt was incurred are the following:— 

(«) Marriages. 

(6) Mosars. 

(c) Payment of land revenue and rent. 

(d) Growth of debt due to compound interest. 

(e) Seed and manure. 
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(/) Sinking of new wells, deepening of old wells and construction 
of bunds and nadies. 

' g) Purchase of cattle, plough and milch cattle. 

( h) Payment of wages to labourers. 

(t) Construction and acquisition of houses and their repairs. 

(j) Purchase of land and bringing into cultivation fallow land. 

( k) Payment of Government takavi contracted for some of the 

objects specified above. 

(l) Redemption of mortgaged land. 

{in) Purchase of fodder. 

(n) Repayment of old debt. 

(o) Purchase of grain for consumption. 

Majority of these borrowers are those who own less than an economic 
holding. The number of persons owning land above 100 acres caji be 
counted on fingers, and no percentage can be formed. 

703. In order to limit borrowing for wasteful objects, there should 
be placed. some compulsion over all lending agencies. Co-operative 
credit societies have themselves placed the following controls and 
advance only for necessary objects: — 

(a) Maximum credit limit of each member. 

(b) Object of loan—preference to be given to productive over un¬ 

productive loans. 

(<■) Fixing the maximum credit limit of the society. 

(d) Sanction of the committee for the amount of the loan for 

a particular object. 

(e) Propaganda for not borrowing for unproductive purposes. 
709. Legislation should be enacted to curtail expenses on: — 

(i) Deaths. 

(ii) Marriages. 

7J.0. Borrowing for production purposes can be encouraged by :— 

(i) Propaganda. 

(ii) Inducements by cheap loans for productive purposes. 

The major portion of this debt is due to the professional money-lenders 
and indigenous bankers, since they are plying their trade since genera¬ 
tions past, and are dealing with about 80 per cent, of the population. 

711. The co-operative credit societies have only touched l/9th of the 
entire population and account for only Rs. 15,41,548 due to them. 

712. Third in number some the zamindnr money-lenders and figures of 
their outstandings cannot definitely be given. 

713. Governme'nt loans amount to Rs. 3,65,411 ( vide Report on the 

Administration of Ajmer-Merwara for 1927-28) and occupy the 4th 
place. 

713. (a) 2. (1) The rates of interest charged by the various classes of 
eieditors are : — 

(a) Local money-lenders. —(i) 15 per cent, to 24 per cent, per annum 
is the .usual rate. 

Sardar Kartar Singh. 
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(ii) 37J, 50, 75 and 150 per cent, per 
The following cases are quoted : — 

Creditor. 

annum are 

Eebtor. 

extraordinary rates. 

Rate 

of 

interest. 

<1> 

* * 

* 

* 

* 

* 

150 p r ernt, 

(2) 

# * 

* 

* 

* 

* 

75 „ „ 

(3) 

* * 

* 

* 

* 

* 

75 „ „ 

(4) 

* * 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

75 ,, M 

(5) 

* * 

* 

* 

* 


75 

(6) 

* * 

* 

* 

* 

* 

75 „ 


(iii) Interest is calculated on cash transactions yearly and if not 
paid is added to the principal. On transactions in kind, interest 
{which is also in kind) is calculated half-yearly and if not paid is added 
to the principal. 

(iv) Repayment of debt is usually voluntary, else through (he civil 
•courts, and in some cases through compromises made in kind (known 
as barra or bharma ) by giving manure, cattle fodder, carts and in 
some cases cash even. 

714. (5) Co-operative credit societies .—8 per cent, to 12 per cent, per 
annum simple interest is charged by calculating up to the date of 
repayment. 

On each crop kistbandi is. prepared after personal enquiry from 
each member in general meeting taking into consideration their stand¬ 
ing crops and resources of payment. The members usually pay them- 
-selves and in cases of default arbitration proceedings are started by the 
societies and the awards executed through the civil courts having local 
jurisdiction. 

'715. (c) Government .—Government advance loans under the Agricul¬ 
turists Loans Act and Land Improvement Act at li| per cent. Realisa¬ 
tions are made through the Revenue staff. The rate of interest upon 
all loans granted under these rules is 6^ per cent, or one anna in the 
rupee. Compound interest can also be charged by the Commissioner. 
Loans are recoverable as arrears of land revenue. 

■716. 3. The dilatory procedure of the civil courts in giving decrees, 
the complicated and lengthy procedure of execution of decrees, high 
costs to be incurred in the civil courts are responsible for restricting 
the provision of credit facilities. 

7t7. Panchayats should be constituted under the Po.nch.ayat Act in the 
rural areas. .The procedure of courts should be so simplified as to 
enable administration of justice eliminating (1) delay and (2) incon¬ 
venience. Better paid persons should be appointed for execution work 
and security should be taken from them. Cases of corruption and 
bribery should be severely dealt with, 

718. Section 19 of the Co-operative Societies Act should be amended to 
secure better, the interests of the co-operative societies, which will feel 
inclined to make advances on enhanced security. 
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719. 4. There is a, small percentage of cases of replacements by (1) 
bigger zctmindars and (2) money-lenders. There are no replacements on- 
a large scale in this Province. 

720. 5, As far as I can gauge a large number of efficient farmers is 
not passing into tenants, since the passing of the Land Alienation Act. 
Those who are either selling their lands or mortgaging the same are 
heavily debt-ridden, v/ith scanty means to finance the industry with 
emaciated cattle and having no prospective means to repay their 
indebtedness. 

721. Generally speaking it is only the residue of the agricultural com¬ 
munity that are becoming tenants. A zamindar would not alienate his 
land unless he has been hard pressed by circumstances and unless he 
finds that his industry does not pay. 

722. 6. In the face of reply to question No. 5 I would not comment. 

723. 7. It is not customary in this District for the agriculturist 
money-lender to extract personal services. 

724. 9. Prom the figures given below it would appear that (1) the 
number of cases in which the Usurious Loans Act was applied dur¬ 
ing the last 4 years was very limited. (2) Assistance of the members of 
the Janch Committee was not freely invoked. Hence the Act has 
proved ineffective and to quote the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
has remained “practically a dead letter in every Province in India”, 

725. The suggestions in this respect are: — 

(1) That the civil courts should exercise more care and sym¬ 

pathy in finding out cases to which the Usurious Loans 
Act could apply. 

(2) That they should more freely invoke the assistance 

of the members of Janch Committees appointed under rules 
made by the Commissioner and District Judge Ajmer, who 
being local people on the spot can easily find out the facts 
of the case and make their recommendations. 

(3) If necessary, a special sub-judge should be appointed to deal 

with all such cases arising under the Usurious Loans Act 
since the existing courts have not got'the time and inclina¬ 
tion to go through the dry and tedious accounts. 

(4) The courts should be given power to investigate and scrutinize 

the accounts as far as 10 years back from the date of the 
transaction in dispute in place of the present provision of 
6 years. 

(5) The courts or the special court referred to in suggestion (3)' 

above should attach importance to and consider the opinion 
of the Janch Committees. 

(6) To enhance the importance of the Janch Committees it is 

administratively essential to attach to them a locus standi. 
Persons duly summoned by the Janch Committee to appear 
or to produce documents and failing to do so should be held 
liable to the penalties prescribed in schedule 2, paragraph 7 
(2) of the Civil Procedure Code 1908. 

726. 10. Yes. I would suggest the enactment of a legislation on the 
lines of the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Bill. 

727. 11. There are no arbitration boards or village panchayats in this 
District.' 

Sardat Kartar Singh. 
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728. 12. The present sources from which the agriculturists (zamindai 
and cultivator) obtain their finance are as follows ; — 

(1) Local money-lenders. 

(2) Co-operative societies. 

(3) Government takavi. 

729. Only the small cultivator or peasant proprietor resorts to co-opera¬ 
tive credit societies while (b) and ( c) resort to local money lenders and 
also to Government. The doors of the co-operative societies are not 
open to them since co-operative societies are intended for “persons 
of limited means”, and the provision of Section 29 of the Land and 
Revenue Regulation No. 2 of 1877 does not allow the enforcement of 
decree against istimrardars. who are the only landlords who come under 
(b) and (c). 

730. As far as the co-operative credit societies are concerned all the ad¬ 
vances are in cash, hence no proportion can be quoted for them. 

731. As for the other money-lenders it can be said that seed, cattle, cloth, 
grain for consumption and provisions are usually advanced in kind. 

Kates of interest — 

(1) The same rate of interest is charged for (a), (b), ( c) by the 

money-lenders, i.e., 15 per cent, to 24 per cent, in general 
and 37| per cent, to 50 per cent, in extraordinary cases. 

(2) The co-operative societies charge a reasonable rate of 12 per 

cent, ■ for (a), i.e., expenses during cultivation and for (c) 
i.e,., other special needs for land revenue, etc. As for (6) 
i.e., capital, and permanent improvement they charge 8 per 
cent, to 12 per cent. 

(3) The Government advances loans for (a) and (<•) at per 

cent, and for (b) at the same rate. 

Periods of loans — 

(i) The local money-lenders advance loans for (a) and (c) from 

6 months to one year and for (6)for periods upto 3 years. 

(ii) The co-operative credit societies advance for («.) and (c) 

from 6 months to 3 years and for (b) up to 20 years. 

(iii) The Government advance loans for (a) and (e) for 3 and 10 
years and for (b) up to 20 years, vide Rules XX (1) and 
XI of Notification 1787 and 1786. In the case of local money¬ 
lenders house property and ornaments are rarely taken into 
security but standing crops and land are freely accepted. 

732. As regards co-operative credit societies to secure the loans and to 
bring them in the category of “controlled credit” as a rule personal 
sureties are taken and in many cases moveable and immoveable property 
is taken as additional security. 

733. Government.—Under both the Acts, i.e., Land Improvement 
Loans Act and Agriculturists Loans Act primarily landed security is 
accepted. Personal security may also be accepted in special cases. 
Moveable property is not accepted as security vide Rules 8 and 9 of the 
respective Acts. 

734. The rates charged by the local money-lenders appear to be ex- 
oibitant m view of the fact that the members of co-operative credit 
societies obtain loans at reduced rates. The local money-lenders alone 
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advance? loans in kind and charge a different rate from what they charge 
for cash advances. Generally they charge 25 per cent, half-yearly, i,e,, 
Jfch of the quantity advanced. 

735. The part played by the different agencies mentioned in this ques¬ 
tion is described as under: — 

Government : — 

The amounts advanced by Government under both the Acts are 
given in replies to question Nos. 13 and 27. 

Imperial Bank and joint stock banks : — 

They do not function at all in agricultural finance. 

Co-operative banks -.— 

The following figures will explain what roll is played by the 
co-operative societies in agricultural finance of this district:— 
Number of Societies. Members. Working capital. 

499 10,610 16,25,190 

These societies advance short term and long term credit at reasonable 
rates of interest. In the above figures are included 13 societies, 581 
members, and Rs. 57,485 working capital of the mortgage banks and 
societies which advance only long term loans, vide ( b ). 

736. There are no indigenous banks and bankers ,worth mentioning who 
play any part in financing agriculture. 

738. Zamindars :—The number of zamindar money-lenders is not great 
in this district. There are one or two persons in some villages with 
small capital and they lend at rates varying from 18 per cent, to 87^ 
per cent, on good security. 

739. Professional money-lenders.— Leaving the members of co-opera¬ 
tive credit societies the finance of the remaining agricultural popula-, 
tion is in the hands of the professional local money-lenders. 

740. Merchants and dealers. —There is not a large number of mer¬ 
chants or dealers who assist the agricultural finance. They make 
advances and stipulate to take the entire cotton produce of the locality 
in which they carry on their profession. There are no other organisa¬ 
tions giving credit. 

741. 13. The cultivators do not freely borrow under the Agriculturists 
Loans Act of 1884 as will be evident from the following figures: — 


1924-25 





Rs. 

Nil. 

1925-26 


. 

* 

. . 

13,850 

1926-27 

. 

. 

. 

. 

52,505 

1927-28 

. * 




100 

1928-29 

. 

* 


. , 

Nil. 


742. Advances were made only during the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 since 
they were years of famine and scarcity and it shows that in ordinary 
years resort is not had to loans under this Act. The reasons for this 
scanty borrowing are the same as are already stated in reply to question 
No. 27. 

743. 14. There is no co-ordination among the various credit agencies 
except the Government and the co-operative societies. The Govern¬ 
ment advances takavi loans under both the Acts to the members of co¬ 
operative societies through the co-operative credit societies. The system 

Sardar Kartar Singh. 
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is working satisfactorily but the suggestion of the Royal Commission 
that “when Land Mortgage Banks are firmly established, part of the 
allotments under this Act, might be placed at their disposal, provided 
that steps are taken to ensure utilisation on objects which fall within the 
scope of the Act” should be enforced. 

745. 15. The defects pointed out by the Royal Commission in para- 
graphs* 359 and 362 of their Report are exhaustive and I cannot point 
out any other defects. 

The following defects are obvious in the Bystem of finance by money¬ 
lenders : — 

(1) Credit is facile and uncontrolled. 

(2) He is too willing to lend, does not make thorough enquiries and 
see the security. Object is not of much concern to him. He wants 
only to perpetuate the link already established to get regular income, 

(3) Rate of interest is abnormally high, and is reckoned at compound 
rates too. 

(4) Accounts are complicated—doubtful and unsatisfactory. They 
are cooked and doctored. 

(5) There is a good deal of trickery and jugglery. Accounts are 
never/ shown and are in sealed books too. Many books, ledgers and 
code words are used. Balances are not struck. This fact leads to de¬ 
pendency and leads to ancestral debt. No serious effort is made to 
liquidate the debt-system, which produces a sense of despondency. 

(6) Punctual repayment of the loan is not insisted cn by the money¬ 
lender, in his own interest. There are no other avenues of investments 
and this appears to be the best investment. This perpetuates his income. 

(7) Over and above the rate of interest, he gets some services gratis 
or free of charge. 

(8) The system encourages extravagance and promotes unbusiness¬ 
like habits in the borrower. 

(9) Profits accruing from the business go to one party alone. 

(10) Supply of bad seeds, weak animals and bad manure. 

747. The defects in the Government system are due to the agency em¬ 
ployed, those in the money-lenders system are due to his personal 
interest and no supervision and unorganised credit. He does not care 
lor the means but only for the personal interest. 

748. The defects pointed out in the system of Government finance can 
be removed by making these advances through local panchayats, 
through co-operative credit societies and through a sub-committee com¬ 
posed of not less than 3 persons including non-officials in each girdawari 
circle. The defects pointed out in the system of money-lenders finance 
can be remedied by the enforcement of the money lenders Registration 
Bill and the free use of Usurious Loans Act in courts. 

750. 10, The estimate for the total amount of capital required at present 
lor the various purposes, i.e., (a), ( b ), and (c) for this District is as 
made below: — 

(1) Number of actual male workers engaged in production 

is 92,871. 

(2) Amount of capital required for each such person at the rate 

of Rs. 153 is Rs. 1,42,09,263. 
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751. The basis on which this average of working capita] is calculated 
is the average working capital per member of agricultural co-operative 
credit society. 

752 As far as the members of co-operative societies are concerned, they 
have got ample funds at their back in their co-operative banks and 
societies but the general knowledge of the situation in the villages leauB 
to the opinion that in these days, there is a scarcity of funds which is 
evident from the higher .rate of interest prevailing in the villages. 

753. 17. The following are the marketing centres for the various crops- 
in this District:—' 

Cotton and Wool. 

Bijainagar. 

Kekri. 

Beawar. 

1M asirabad. 

Kishangarh. 

Sarwar. 

Grain. 

Nasirabad. 

Beawar. 

Kekri. 

Ajmer. 

Pushkar. 

754. 18. Generally the produce is conveyed in carts and on donkeys, 
'i.ecently a few motor lorries have begun carrying goods to and fro. . 

7 55. Merchants and dealers purchase cotton and wool in the marketing 
cent- es and then export to Bombay wherefrom it is shipped to Liver¬ 
pool. Grain is locally consumed. It is not exported. 

756. There is no co-ordination among banks, bankers, merchants and 
dealers. 

757. Money-lenders charge only a brokerage of five annas per cent, for 
selling through them. Other charges incurred Dy the cultivator are: — 

(1) Commission' at -/12/- per cent. 

(2) Discount for cash payment.-/4/- per cent. 

(3) Dharmacla at -/2/- per cent. 

(4) Cooly and incidental charges at -/5/- per cent. 

753. 19. The agriculturist stores his produce at his own house, in l-achct 
koth-as. 

759. When he takes it to the market, it is immediately sold through the 
broker. The members of co-operative societies sell through the Beawar 
Co-operative Sale and 1 Supply Union and in case the goods are not 
sold immediately the member can take an advance of 75 per cent. 

760. It is possible for the agriculturist to raise credit on tlic security of 
grain so stored. 

701. 21. At present there seem to be no credit facilities for financ¬ 
ing produce during marketing. The present system is that the local 
money lender who is also a trader makes insignificant advances binding 
the agriculturist to sell his produce to him. This advance, actually 
speaking, is no finance towards assisting the marketing of the produce, 
Sardar Kartar Sinah. 
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but a trap laid for the zamindar who is also in most oases his client. 
This entrepreneur is making these advances to achieve his own self- 
interest. His aim is never to assist the marketing of produce. A better 
organisation, the “co-operative commission shops’’, has attempted to fill 
in the place of such local trader in central places. The number of such 
shops is still not sufficiently large to enable all the agriculturist popula¬ 
tion to avail of their services. 

763. In each village or if the village is too small in the midst of 2 
or 3, a small commission shop should be started with Government sub¬ 
sidies and assistance which may be able to secure all the produce of the 
agriculturists and make them advances to the extent of 60 per cent, to 75 
per cent, of the market price of the produce so deposited. The success 
of such individual commission shops in villages to transact the entire 
sale of the village produce will only depend upon the following 
factors: — 

(a) Adequate subsidies by Government for the maintenance of 

qualified and expert staff. 

(b) The construction of godowns or pukka kothas for the safe 

storage of the produce. 

(c) Adequate supply of capital either by Government or co¬ 

operative banks at a cheap rate of interest to enable the 
produce of the agriculturists to be discounted to enable them 
to tide over the commercial season. Such discounting will 
keep their credit unshaken while at the same time enable 
them to get the full market price for their produce. 

(d) The management of such shops should he primarily in the 

hands of people of the village with adequate Government 
representation, supervision and control. 

(e) Such godowns should be protected by insurance against fire 

and theft. 

The shops should be so situated that the agriculturists may have easy 
access to them. 

764. 22. Invoices and railway receipts are sold for the purpose of 
raising money during the process of marketing. 

765. 23. Co-operative commission shops are proving to be a boon in 
the transportation and marketing of produce. There is no hope of form¬ 
ing pools nor is it possible for the pools to work successfully since they 
will not be registered institutions and hence will lead to many disputes 
and clash of interests. 

766. Only commission shops will be successful in the marketing of 
produce. 

767. 24. No. 


D.— Long period loans for agriculture. 

769. 25, In the district of Ajmer-Merwara there is a great demand for 
enough but water is scarce. It is in the direction of perennial supply of 
liquidate old debts and to effect improvements on their lands by sinking 
new wells, by deepening old ones, by constructing bunds, nadies and 
sanks. This district being particularly subject to frequent visits by 
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famines and draughts requires increased irrigation resources. Land is 
enough but water is scarce. It is in the direction of perennial supply of 
water through increased irrigation resources that there is a popular 
demand for long term credit, among all and for redemption of land 
among peasant proprietors. 

770. Of the classes mentioned in questions Nos, 1 and 2, (a) the peasant 
proprietor, (b) owners of 100 acres of land (who are honourable excep¬ 
tions) an.d (c) large land holders (thakurs, jagirdars and istimrardar) 
are the persons who require long term credit. The mortgage banks and 
societies advance long term loans to zamindars of average type who are 
peasant proprietors. 

772. The case of land-lords, who are istimrardars is very hard since 
they require very big amounts usually for unproductive purposes. Their 
repaying capacity being doubtful, long term credit is not available to 
them. The big land-lords here, are called istimrardars who cannot 
either mortgage their lands or sell the same and their debt becomes dead 
on their death. 

773. The extent to which people other than members of co-operative 
mortgage banks or societies can borrow long term loans is: — 

(i) that the period of such credit does not generally exceed 5 to 7 

years—the creditor wanting a rapid turnover of his small 
capital in trade. 

(ii) that the rate of interest ranging from 18 per cent, to 36 per 

cent, the extent of such credit is naturally restricted. A 
person about to borrow a big amount at 18.per cent, or 36 
per cent, for a longer period would naturally hesitate 
before contracting it. 

774. The extent to which the co-operative mortgage banks advance 
loans is as follows: — 

(i) that they advance loans for periods up to 20 years. 

(ii) that they charge 8 per cent, to 12 per cent, on such credit and 

thus make possible the issue of a greater volume of long 
term credit. 

775. 27. The agriculturists do not freely borrow under the Land Im¬ 
provement Loans Act of 1883 as would appear from the following 
figures: — 


Population as per census of 1921 


4,06,271 

Bs. 

Amount advanced during the year 1924-25 


8,820 

»> »» 

1925-26 


72,206 

» »» 

1926-27 


44,956 

** 

1927-28 

• * 

6,000 

*> »» 

1928-2!) 


8,100 


776. Tbe reason why they do not borrow freely under the Act is the 
ignorance of the provisions of this Act in the rural area owing to lack of 
propaganda and want of education. 

Sardar Kartar Singh. 





778. 28. The rates of the value of land of different qualities differ in 
different places. But as far as my experience goes, the average value of 
different kinds of land is as follows: — 

(1) Chahi Rs. 300 per acre. 

(2) Talabi Rs. 250 per acre. 

(3) Abi Rs. 150 per acre 

(4) Barani Rs. 50 per acre. 

Note These valuations are based on the rates on which co-operative 
credit societies in the villages generally evaluate the lands of their 
members. 

770. Under normal circumstances, the ratio of the annual yield of land 
of average quality per acre to its market value is 1:6. 

780. The factors affecting the value of land are as follows: — 

(1) Nature of soil. 

(2) Irrigation resources. 

(3) Nearness to market. 

(4) Rival claimants and competition. 

(5) Area of the fields, sub-division and fragmentation. 

(6) Communications. 

(7) Land Alienation Act. 

(8) Rights in land. 

(9) Rise in the price of produce. 

(10) Rise in rents. 

(11) Increasing population. 

(а) There are few cases of this nature. 

(б) No such case has tome to my notice. 

(c) Sales of lands by. private negotiations generally fetch 
average market rates. 

781. 29. Restrictions have been placed upon mortgage of land under 
Regulation III (Alienation of Land) 1914, vide Sections 5 to 12. They 
are not having any adverse effect. On the contrary if such restrictions 
had not been placed, land would have passed from the hands of the 
zamindan to the non-agriculturist classes. 

783. There is no modification to be suggested in the existing law. 

784. 30. Nothing to be said in reply to this question. 

785. 31. In the district of Ajmer-Merwara there are 3 co-operative 
mortgage banks and 10 mortgage societies. 

786. At present they are solely financed by the central co-operative 
banks to which they are affiliated. 

787. The method of work of these institutions is that a person who wants 
to take a loan submits an application in the prescribed form. He has 
to Ltluch copies of his khewat and khasra girdawari from the revenue 
records. Two independent enquiries are conducted, one by the sub¬ 
inspector who is a paid person and the other by one or two directors of 
the circle in which the person resides. These enquiries relate to hie 
land holding, nature of the soil, irrigation resources, value if land, 
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income from land, cost of production, income from other sources, 
sureties, other land to be taken in mortgage, period cf loan, number 
of instalments, character and credit of the applicant and his repaying 
capacity. Enquiry is also made under what circumstances and for 
what objects the loans were contracted by the applicant. At present 
loans are advanced only for (1) redemption of land (2) and improve¬ 
ment of land. The boards are authorised to sanction loans up to 
Rs. 500 and loans exceeding that amount are advanced with too sanc¬ 
tion of the Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies. These banks bor¬ 
row loans at 6 per cent, to 8 per cent and advance at 8 per cent, to 12 
per cent. Loans are not advanced direct to the borrower in cash for re¬ 
demption of mortgages, but either the money is paid in cash before the 
Sub-Registrar or cheques are issued direct in the name of the mort¬ 
gagee. Loan's for improvement of land are advanced by instalments after 
seeing that the previous instalment has been properly applied. On the 
board’s sanctioning the loan, intimation is given to the applicant who 
then brings his sureties and the amount of the share money which is 
based on the amount of loan required. Land to he redeemed is taken as 
security by getting it registered together with other land owned by the 
borrower. 

768. 32. There is nothing to be noted in this connection since there are 
already three mortgage banks. 

789. 33. The most practicable and regular source of raising money 
for mortgage banks in Ajmer-Merwara has proved to be the central 
co-operative institutions, which up to the present are providing all 
accommodation and facilities. 1 would not recommend deposits or de¬ 
bentures (which are in other words negotiable deposit?) at the present 
stage, but I am in favour of Government loan on cheap rate and for 
long period. From the experience of this District I can say that these 
banks should not borrow at a rate exceeding 6 per cent and should not 
advance at a rate exceeding 8 per cent, leaving a margin of 2 per cent, 
for working expenses. 

790. 34. The evaluation of land offered for mortgage should depend 
upon the following data: — 

(1) Prevailing values of land sold in the village. 

(2) Values of land sold just close to the land to be taken in 

mortgage. 

(3) Prevailing rate for mortgage of land in the village. 

791. The Secretary of the bank who should be a local person with 
knowledge of land revenue and system of tenancy should evaluate 
independently and also should consult the sarpunch of the village 
society and the village lambardaT. All these opinions should be re¬ 
corded and put up to the board of the mortgage bank together with the 
independent valuation of the director of the circle. This method and 
data will lead the board to arrive at a final and better decision. 

792. In the Registrars' conference of 1926 the question of the valuation 
of land was thoroughly discussed. The problem was that (1) should 
expert valuers be appointed and (2) should they be Government men. 
The main aspects of the question are that the banks aie still in their 
infancy and cannot appoint export valuers, as it will be highly expen¬ 
sive. They should not be Government men too since in ease of their dis¬ 
honesty, the same has got to be proved. The only feasible course is 
that Government should contribute towards the cost of valuation and 

Sardar Kartar Singh, 
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the valuation should be got done by the bank itself through different 
local persons. Arrangement should also be made by the banks for the 
examination of title deeds by competent legal practitioners. 

794. 35. (1) The Government should be adequately represented on the 
management. 

(2) By a stipulation on the part of the mortgage banks, the regis¬ 
tered deeds should be endorsed in favour of the Government to the 
extent of the Government obligation. 

(3) The Government should have power to appoint trustees for the 
administration of the trust which may be created as in the case of 
Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

795. 36. (a) As soon as the hypothecation deed is registered in- favour 
of the mortgage bank, the Sub-Registrar should communicate the fact 
to the Tehsildar who should effect mutation in the name of the mort¬ 
gage bank automatically. 

(&) The sale should be conducted through the agency of tho Regis¬ 
trar or an officer authorised by him or such special officer as Govern¬ 
ment may prescribe. 

(t) None at present. 

796. 37. No. 

797. 38. There are possibilities of the following industries which are 
supplemental to agriculture: — 

(1) Rope making. 

(2) Tanning of hides. 

(3) Ginning. 

(4) Hand Spinning. 

(5) C'hatai making. 

(6) Poultry breeding. 

(7) Sheep breeding. 

798. These industries are suffering for want of capital, in cases where 
the people are not members of co-operative societies. 

799. They can be advised to join the co-operative societies to remove this 
handicap of finance. 

800. 39. The following two methods by which such industries could be 
encouraged and by which the producer might be enabled to get a better 
return for his labour and capital are suggested: — 

(1) That co-operative stores may be organised by these people 

themselves. 

(2) That the Industrial Department of the Government may pur¬ 

chase their surplus produce. 

(3) Preference should be given to such produce in all Government 

purchases. 

801. 40. The following enterprises which may give employment to the 
farmer during seasons in which he cannot make full use of his time on 
his farm-and thus, enable him to supplement his income and raise his 
standard of living are suggested: — 

(1) Sheep breeding. 

(2) Tree plantation. 

(3) Poultry breeding. 
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(4) Fatal, rope and chatai making. 

(5) Spinning by women. 

(6) Basket making. 

(7) Bee rearing in Merwara tract. 

(8) Stone and slab industry. 

(9) Lime making. 

(10) Making of girdles ( tang ) for camels. 

(11) Contracts for cutting wood and hay in forestB. 

802. The best method of securing working capital for such enterprises 
would be through organised co-operative societies which will serve as 
the best financial machinery. 

803. 41. The co-operative credit societies, except about 70 old ones which 
are fairly popular, number 499 affecting 3SG villages and are doing 
useful work in rendering financial service and teaching the people the 
practice of banking. They are all with shares and thus encourage 
thrift which is so important and vital a part of banking. They en¬ 
courage deposits by allowing higher rates of interest and preference to 
members over non-members. 

804. 42. Only the Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., has got re¬ 
lation with the Imperial Bank of India and it is recorded below: — 

(1) That it has arranged an “overdraft” in current account 

against Government securities to the extent of 95 per cent, 
of the market value at the Bank rate. 

(2) The Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank has also arranged an 

overdraft with its Treasurer to an extent of Rs. 50,000 at 
6 per cent, and also keeps its surplus cash with him. On: 
amounts exceeding Rs. 5,000 the Bank receives interest at 3 
per cent. 

805. There do not exist any relations with the joint stock banks. 

806. 43. The following defects are common among the co-operative credit 
societies in the areas familiar to me in the Punjab, Kashmir, Bengal, 
Bombay and Ajmer and I would tabulate them under the following 
heads 

(1) Defects in organisation, bad selection of members, hasty 

formation, insufficient attention to previous indebtedness of 
members, failure to explain co-operative principles. 

(2) Defects of teaching and education. 

(3) Defects due to staff employed being unsuited and inefficiently 

trained. 

(4) Defects due to committees, selfish inefficient, partial, and irre¬ 

sponsible. 

(5) Defects due to central banks, i.e., the financing agencies, 

centralisation of power. 

(6) Defects of under and over finance. 

(7) Defects in bad and dilatory liquidation. 

(8) Defects due to bad accounts, want of inspection, bad audit 

and lack of supervision. 

(9) Defects in repayments—unpunctuality and not according to 

the promise; lack of immediate action against defaulters. 
Sardar Kartar Singh. 
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(10) Lack of literate members. 

(11) Lack of introduction of Pass Books. 

(12) Non-verification of cash balances with treasurers. 

807. -As for No. 2 the following extract from paragraph 3 of the Sir 
Edward Maclegan Committee’s Report will make it clear: — 

“ We cannot too strongly urge the necessity of careful teaching 
both before and after registration. Most of the faults 
which we have found in societies are due to the lack of 
such teaching.” 

808. 44. As for the short term finance in the case of co-operative banka 
there are no difficulties but for long term credit the following difficul¬ 
ties are obvious: — 

(o) That the present co-operative banks in Ajmer-Merwara usual¬ 
ly obtain deposits for periods not exceeding 3 years. From 
the figures received up to the end of the last co-operative 
year it would appear that not more than Rs. 80,433 were in 
deposit with the banks in Ajmer-Merwara for periods of 5 
to 15 years. This establishes the fact that in our co¬ 
operative banks virtually speaking there is a paucity of long 
term funds. 

C&) The second difficulty is that capital for long periods is not 
forthcoming at cheap rates of interest to enable it to be 
utilised for long term investments in big and important 
enterprises. 

These are two serious handicaps and deserve the greatest attention. 

810. The existence of 499 societies with 10,160 members and working 
capital of Rs. 16,44,462 accounts for the fact that the co-operative move¬ 
ment has touched l/9th of the total agricultural population. The 
agriculturists in co-operative societies have nothing to complain of 
under-finance while it has been observed that their over-finance in the 
past is until now demanding the special attention and efforts of the 
co-operative staff to bring it to normal figure. 

811. 45. No extra capital is required. 

812. 46. There is no joint stock bank in this district and the Imperial 
Bank does not deal with agriculturists hence there is no competition. 

813. 47. The following suggestions are made to afford financial relief 
by way of concession in order to stimulate thje growth of the co¬ 
operative movement: — 

(1) The societies should have free audit and the audit should be 

conducted by Government agency. This will relieve the 
societies of financial burden to some extent. 

(2) Special registration officer should be appointed cr the Regis¬ 

trar co-operative societies should be vested with powers to 
effect registration, under the Registration Act, of the mem¬ 
bers of co-operative societies on the spot. 

814. If the registration work is conducted on the spot it will relieve 
the agriculturists of the inconvenience, expenditure and distraction 
from agriculture. 

(3) The societies should be exempted from payment of fees on 

execution of awards. 

(4) That the co-operative societies should be exempted from 

payment of income-tax on investments in securities. 

E 2 
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815. 50. In this District the movement has not so far touched the 
small trader. The number of the industrialists in agricultural co¬ 
operative credit societies and of Regard and weavers’ societies is 
estimated to be not more than l/10th of the total number of 10,610 
members, i.e., 1,061. The financial needs of these members are-being 
met by advances in cash. The members themselves purchase raw- 
articles for their industry from the cheapest market.. The movement 
is capable of meeting the reasonable and productive financial needs of 
these classes. 

816. 51. The co-operative movement can be ramified to meet the 
following special needs of the urban area in this District: — 

( a ) Credit for labourers and depressed classes. 

( b ) House-building for middle class people. 

(c) Supply for non-railway employees. 

(cl) Supply of dairy produce. 

(e) Credit for petty traders. 

(/) Credit among the following industrial classes: — 

(i) Bangle makers. 

(ii) Brass workers. 

(iii) Basket, muddy, and chatai makers. 

(iv) Weavers. 

(p) Thrift among salary earners and ladies. 

( h) Better living among middle class people. 

(i) School thrift. 

O') School supply. 

817. 53. I agree with the suggestion put forward that the grower 
of produce in India does not get the full value of the produce. 
The unnecessary number of middle men eat up the margin of profits 
which would otherwise have gone to the original producer. Its solu¬ 
tion only lies in the extermination of these unnecessary middlemen 
through some organisation. An attempt has been made to ensure a 
better return to the grower by starting a commission shop at Beawar. 

818. Generally speaking with a few honourable exceptions (who are 
persons not indebted to any body) no produce is left with the agricul¬ 
turists and they have again to borrow seed, grain for consumption, 
cloth, etc. They are within the course of a few months drained dry. 
820. 55. The following communities practise money-lending: — 

(1) Rawats. 

(2) Gujars. 

(3) Rajputs. 

(4) Jats. 

(5) Regars. >- Agriculturists. 

(6) Cheetas. 

(7) Deswala. (Khanpura and Unlra). 

(8) Pathans. (Gagwanu) ! 

(1) Mahajans. Non-agriculturists. 

Except numbers 1, 2 and 3. others are not of any notice. 

6'ardar Kartar Singh. 



822 66 . The indigenous money-lenders finance agricultural produc¬ 
tion. The mahajan alone combines money-lending with retail sale of 
necessaries of life with purchase of produce and marketing the same. 
The -mahajan money-lender also advances for non-productive 
purposes, e.g., marriages and mosar, more often »n kind than in 
cash. He combines other business with banking to the extent of about 
60 per cent. Not more than 50 per cent, of these indigenous bankers 
live exclusively on money-lending and banking. 

823. 57. With the exception of the region covered by the co-operative 
societies, the entire finance of agriculture trade and industry is 
in the hands of the money-lender. He advances seed, grain for 
consumption, cloth, necessaries of life, yarn, manure and cattle in 
kind. He tries lo seek most opportunities to advance in kind, since 
therein lies his best chances of profit. 

824. None invest in industrial shares or keep bank deposits with indus¬ 
trial concerns to an appreciable extent. 

825. 58. There is no organisation among the indigenous bankers in 
the rural areas. 

826. The indigenous bankers have their own capital and depend upon 
its turnover. When they are short of funds in time of scarcity or 
financial stringency, they borrow from bigger bankers in towns but 
mostly they restrict lending. 

827. 60. The money-lenders in the villages advance in the following 
ways : — 

•. (1) On A'hatus (in cash and kind). 

(2) On stamps. 

(3) On registered deeds by getting mortgaged cattle, standing 

crops and other effects. 

(4) On usufructuary mortgage of land. 

In the case of Nos. (1) and (2) personal sureties arc also taken. 

828. 61. The village money-lenders do not generally obtain deposits 

and hence there is no necessity for them to keep fluid resources. Their 
capital in trade is sufficient to finance their clients and they depend 
upon its turnover. I ! »? 

829. When they are short of funds, they contract loans but no cases 
have come to knowledge of money-lenders in rural areas receiving 
deposits systematically and regularly. 

830. 62. Since they do not receive regular deposits there are no 
prescribed rates. 

831. 63. For rates please see answer to Question No. 2. 

832. These rates are being brought down by the working of the co-operat¬ 
ive societies which (1) advance loans at reasonable rates of interest i.e., 
the market rate of deposits and incidental - h:-rep’s, ; nd (.') advance 
at a uniform rate of interest. 

833. The competition though observable is slow. But these rates should 
be legalised as the accounts have been recommended to be (kept re¬ 
gularly). The market rate of interest plus incidental charges and 
labour of entrepreneur would be a fair rate. There can be only two 
remedies, viz. 

(1) More co-operative societies and (2) enforcement of legal com¬ 
pulsion, 
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£34. No organisation on the part of the money-lenders would be able to 
achieve this object, since their self interest will always step in. 

835. Reduction in the rates of interest would undoubtedly confer great 
benefit on the agricultural community and will solve the plea put for¬ 
ward by many economists that high rate of interest is a cause of poverty. 
It will afford material relief to the agriculturist who will find it pos¬ 
sible to effect improvements in his land, increase sources of his income, 
and lead a better life. One of the great factors of the national pros¬ 
perity of Denmark and Germany is the utilisation of cheap credit which 
has revolutionised agricultural industry. 

836. 64. There is a prejudice prevalent in this locality against the 
indigenous banker, due to this defective system of his finance. The 
prejudice is not personal or for a class, but is fundamentally economic 
and due to the system of indigenous bankers. 

837. Dealings of this class of bankers with their clients are not conduct¬ 
ed on sound lines. The defects in their system have been pointed out 
in the reply to question No. 15. 

838. 65. After making allowances for the return of capital employed 
either by borrowing from outside or owned and for legal expenses, 
management charges, incidental charges and risk involved, the 
indigenous bankers receive a net return of l/3rd of the rate of interest 
they charge, i.e. , (i) 33 per cent, may be accounted for the return of 
capital, (ii) 33 per cent, for expenses, administration, realisation and 
risk and (iii) the remaining 33 per cent, as net saving to them. 

839. There are no, figures to be quoted about this. As far as my know¬ 
ledge of the District goes their business is gradually declining since the 
number of co-operative societies and the number of members is gradually 
increasing and since these indigenous bankers are facing financial 
embarrassment in rural areas. 

840. 66 . The indigenous bankers and money-lenders are not able 
to meet all the demands of the agriculturists and they are obliged 
to refuse both on account of the unacceptable nature of security offered 
and owing to insufficiency of their working capital. 

841. 69. (1) There is not a large amount of money in the hands of 
indigenous bankers that does not find employment throughout the year. 

842^ (2) There is no such flow. 

843. (3) In the face of points (1) and (2) above there is no reply to this 
part. 

844. 74. As it would affect the interest of the indigenous bankers 
if any measures are introduced for regulating their operations and 
giving them publicity, there would naturally be .-m opposition on their 
part. 

845. 77. (1) No. Since there would be no improvement in the situation 
when the co-operative banks are already in existence at the headquarters 
of this District and are prepared to finance the agriculturists both for 
long and short periods. These co-operative banks already enjoy legal, 
judicial, and fiscal concessions and are ideally best suited to replace 
indigenous banking systems. 

846. (2) and (3). No reply is necessary on the face of above. 

Sardar Kartar Singh. 
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847. 79. From a survey of the agricultural and economic conditions 
of the District, it would appear that bad harvests, poor irrigation 
resources, continuous years of famine, heavy and chronic indebtedness, 
uneconomic holding, epidemics in cattle, indifference towards improve¬ 
ments in agriculture, untimely and ill distributed rain-fall, leave but 
a little margin of income over expenditure. 

848. In such a seriously affected district, the agriculturists on many 
crops do not get back the cost of production. In my opinion, having 
all the aspects in view, there are not more than 15 per cent, of the 
agriculturists who get a surplus income over their expenditure. 

849. 80. From the figures given below relating to agricultural co-opera¬ 
tive societies the following estimate has been made: — 


(1) Number of members 

10,610 


Rs. 

(2) Savings by way of (a) Shares 

. 2,65,262 

(b) Deposits . 

19,402 

(c) Profits 

. . , 4,84,002 


Total - 7,68,666 

(3) Average par member 

. Rs. 72. 


850. The savings effected by the members of co-operative societies have 
not been voluntary, but have been due to their placing a Belf imposed 
compulsion on themselves, which other people would not else effect. 

851. The adult male population of agriculturists in Ajmer-Merwara 
being 92,871 and assuming that not more than 10 per cent, of such 
population save (since only about 15 per cent, get an income over 
their expenditure), the net capital savings would be worked out as 
follows: — 

Rs. 

(1) 10 per cant, of 92,871 . 9,287 

(2) Average saving per 

cooperative member , , .72 

(3) Total savings ...... 9,287x72 = 6,68,664. 

852. 81. The usual habit of the people to invest in gold and silver 
is in the following ways: — 

(a) Hoarding underground of silver coins. 

( b ) In the shape of ornaments of gold and silver for females. 

(c) In the shape of gold and silver ornaments for males. 

(d) In the shape of silver utensils. 

853. There appears to be a decreasing tendency towards hoarding. 

854. 82. (a) By sale of produce the agriculturists generally repay 
their loans and in very rare cases either purchase other necessaries^ of 
life or put it into agriculture. 

( b ) Mahnjang utilise their receipts of monies in their cwn trade and 
lending business and if there is still to spare they deposit it in banks. 

(c) Salary earners disburse their income in repaying their debt, 
purchase of necessaries, payment of insurance premia and saving in 
other manners, i.e., deposits in Imperial Bank, post office and co¬ 
operative banks and thrift societies. 
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855. The figures given below would explain what influence the co¬ 
operative societies have exerted in effecting saving among the people 
at large:— 

Rs, 


(1) Share capital in central societies . . . 2,34,250 

(2) Deposits in central societies . . . 16,22,433 

(3) Share capital in agricultural societies . . . 2,66,262 

(4) Deposit in agricultural societies . • . 38,876 

(5) Share capital in non-agricultural societies . . 1,61,309 

(6) Deposits in non-agricultural societies . . 2,81,173 


Total . 26,91,303 


856. 83 . There is a small percentage of agriculturist money-lenders 
who lend to their brethren. They advance generally in kind 
and in certain occasions in cash. On advances in kind, i.e., badi 
they charge 124 per cent, to 25 per cent. On cash transactions they 
charge 15 per cent, to 37J per cent. They also lend against security 
of land, which they either take into possession and receive the yield, 
or they stipulate to take rental value in cash. 

857. In a surplus year they cither hoard their spare funds or extend 
their business gradually and cautiously. 

858. 85 . Yes, the banking and investment habit in India is of a slow 
growth which is attributed to the following causes: — 

(1) Indifference. 

(2) Lack of education. 

(3) Lack of banking institutions inviting the people to invest. 

(4) Improved standard of living. 

(5) High prices. 

(6) Costly social and religious customs. 

(7) A disproportionate increase in population with the income. 

859. The following are the institutions for encouraging savings and 
investment habits: — 

(1) Post Office Savings Banks. 

(2) Imperial Bank. 

(3) Joint stock banks. 

(4) Co-operative societies. 

(5) Tambol or Neota systei 

(6) Committees. 

(7) Insurance companies. 

(8) Provident fund schemes. 

860 Yes; the public are provide*with full facilities, except the joint 
stock banks. There should be more post offices conducting saving 
bank business. 

861, 88 . An extensive propaganda is required to convince those 
people who are unwilling to earn interest, for investing it on the fol¬ 
lowing objects of economic public utility:-- 

(1) Dispensaries for labourers. 

(2) Dispensaries for agricultural classes in central villages. 

Sardar Kartar Singh. 
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(3) Veterinary assistance. 

(4) Agricultural, technical, and industrial schools and colleges. 

(5) Free distribution of improved agricultural implements and 

seeds. 

(C) On the propagation of village uplift scheme ■which comprises 
the following aspects : — 

(a) Health. 

( b) Sanitation. 

(c) Maternity and child welfare. 

( d) Preservation of wells. 

(c) Reformation of social customs. 

(/) Propagation of morality. 

(<-/) Formation of arbitration panrliayafs. 

(A) Primary education for boys and girls. 

(i) Co operative Societies. 

(j) Agriculture model farms. 

862. 94 . The following are the existing banking sources in this, 
District: — 

(a) Co-operative banks and societies. 

(b) Government takuvi loans. 

(c) Money-lenders. 

863. These have already been commented on in detail in reply to- 
question No. 12. 

864. 95 . The following places are suggested for the opening of Post- 
Office Savings Banks and co-operative societies: — 

Post Office Savings Banks. Co-operative Societies. 

(1) Gagwana. (1) Other unaffected vil¬ 

lages by co-operative 

(2) Jethana, societies. (A list* of 

villages in which there 

(3) i?anod. are already societies 

in this District is 

(4) Loharwara. attached.) 

(5) BaheraO. 

(6) Fatehgarh. 

Oral Evidense. 

865. Chairman : Do you come from the Punjab?—Yes, I am Assistant 
Registrar of co-operative societies in the Punjab. I came here ort 
deputation. 

666.. Are you still on the Punjab cadre ?—Yes. 

867. How long have you been in the Co-operative Department 1 —I came 
here in April, 1927. I was in the Punjab before that. 

868. In which district were you in the Punjab?—I was employed in all 
the districts of the Ambala Division, in Hoshiarpur, Jullundur, Lahore, 
Lyallpur, etc. 

869. Do you find the conditions different here?—Yes, quite different- 
from the Punjab. 

870. In what way ?—Here the peasantry are poorer than in the Punjab. 


Not printed. 
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871. Are they more heavily indebted?—Yes. 

872. Are there any special reasons?—The reason is want of facilities of 
irrigation, the land is less productive and famine and draughts also 
occur. Besides these there is a special bad habit of drinking and of 
wearing ornaments by men also. 

873. In point of irrigation is the district somewhat similar to Camp- 
bellpur ?—I have not seen Campbellpur. 

874. Is opium eating largely resorted to ?—It is more than in the Cen¬ 
tral Punjab. 

875. You mean Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, etc.?—Yes. 

876. Are the funeral and marriage expenses higher here?—1 think 
the marriage expenses are not high here. Taking their status, the fune¬ 
ral expenses are higher. 

877. Did Mr. Calvert undertake an intensive survey here ?—Yes, 1 was 
not here at that time. 

878. You have merely made a reference to it in your reply?—He made 
that survey long before I came. 

879. How many co-operative credit societies have you got here ? — More 
than 600. 

880. When was the movement actually inaugurated here ?—I think in 
1912 or about that time. 

881. Have you any central banks ?—Yes, there are central banks. 

882. How many?—Three central banks and three banking unions. 

883. Do you think there is great room for extension of co-operative 
credit societies here ?—Not very much. 

884. At present?—There is not much room. 

885. Then you don’t think any special banking facilities are required?— 
No. Only a larger number of people should join the societies. 

886. You would recommend a greater use of co-operative societies for 
banking purposes ?—Yes. In rural area this is the best system, but 
for urban I will recommend joint-stock banks also. 

887. Lola Bal Kishen : Sardar Sahib, a suggestion has been made 
to us to stop borrowing for unproductive purposes by legislation 
for marriages and mosars. Have you any views on this question? 
Should we depend upon legislation or on propaganda ?—I think in 
some cases, for instance drinking, legislation is required. 

888. What sort of legislation will you recommend?—! am in favour of 
prohibition by law in this area, 

889. You think that the indebtedness to a certain extent is due to the 
drinking habit in Ajmer-Merwara ?—I think it is one of the main 
causes. 

890. Are you in favour of legislation against expenses for mosars, etc. ? 
—I will include mosars also. 

891. There is a proposal that loans for productive purposes should be 
given at cheap rates. Do you fear any difficulty in its working on 
the part of the indigenous bankers and money-lenders ? Do you recom¬ 
mend that there should be different rates according to purpose and may 
be fixed by law ?—I will have no objection to the different rates. I think 
the money-lenders will be in a position to give loans for both the pur¬ 
poses. 

Sardar Kartar Singh, 
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891. Do you differentiate between the rates for these two purposes in 
co-operative societies also ?—We make a distinction in the case of un¬ 
productive loans at the time of advancing loan. 

893. You said that there are zamindar money-lenders also in Ajmer? 
'Are their methods the same as those of the ordinary money-lenders 
or are they any better ?—They mostly resemble those of the ordinary 
money-lender. 

894. You will put the same restriction on them?—Yes. 

895. You have given us very valuable information about the extraordi¬ 
narily excessive rates of interest charged in certain cases. You have 
quoted about 6 eases of Nasirabad. Have you any idea as to who were 
the debtors ?—I think I have given their names. 

896. What is their occupation and their caste 1 —I do not know. 

897. And the security offered by them ?—This also I don’t know. 

898. Neither the purpose nor the chances of probable recovery?—No. 

899. They casually came to your notice ?—Yes, in the course of my 
inspection tours. 

900. It has been said that certain facilities of recovery should be given 
to approved bankers and that they should be the same as those enjoyed 
by the co-operative societies. What facilities do the co-operative socie¬ 
ties of your province enjoy in the way of recovery ?—At. present we are 
not enjoying any. We have got a ’ rule that recovery can be made 
through revenue courts. As far as I remember we have not taken 
advantage of it. 

901. In addition to this you have no other facility except arbitration?— 
No. 

902. There is no other facility enjoyed by the co-operative societies?— 
No. Only arbitration and exemption from Btamp duty. 

903. Chairman : Is the award enforceable ?—It is enforced in the civil 
courts. 

904. L. Bal Kishen : In reply to question No, 3 you say ‘‘panchayats 
should be constituted under the Panchayat Act in the rural areas. The 
procedure of courts should be so simplified as to enable administration 
of justice” and so on, which cases will you allow to come up before 
them ?—Some small cases may be handed over. 

906. What is the limit?—Up to about Rs. 100. 

906. Up to Rs. l00 no case should be heard in civil courts and the cases 
over and above that amount may go to the civil court?—Yes. 

907. Will you provide an appeal ?—In my opinion, if there is an appeal 
it must be to some union or the panchayat. There will be a central 
panchayat and the appeal may lie only to that central panchayat. 

908. You have got the system of janch committees, here. They were 
mainly organised to find out the actual sum due from the debtor to 
the creditor, so that the courts may not spend much time in going 
into the accounts and that these janch committees may go into them. 
Do you think these are better than the panchayat ?—I think the 
panchayats will be better. Next to these, janch committees are very 
good. 

909. Should it be made obligatory on the courts to send certain cases to 
the Janch Committees ?—Yes, all the disputable cases may be sent to 
these committees. 
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010. At present these janch committees are only advisory bodies. 
Their decisions are not binding on courts?—My opinion is that they 
should remain as advisory bodies. In order to have the cases sifted 
they may be sent to the Janch committees first, 

911. Won’t you feel any difficulty as to which cases should go to the 
janch cominitees and which not?—I said all the disputed cases, i.e., 
those in which the defendant and the plaintiff do not agree about the 
sum due. 

912. You have said that if a law for regulation of accounts is enacted 
in this Province, it should apply to all money-lenders, whether agri¬ 
culturist or non-agriculturist?—yes. 

913. You say “as for the periods, it may be said that the local money¬ 
lenders advance for (a) and (c) from G months to one year and for 
(6) for periods up to 3 years”. Do you think that if the zamindars 
paid their loans regularly the debt would not have increased so much ?— 
To a large extent the debts have increased owing to non-payment by 
the zamindars. 

914. What is required is a habit among the borrowers of punctual re¬ 
payment ?—I think this bad habit is also created by the money-lender. 
In backward areas we find that the people believe that more interest 
is charged and accounts are falsified, by money-lenders, etc. 

915. Further on you say that “there are no indigenous banks and 
bankers, worth mentioning who play any part in the financing of agri¬ 
culture)”. Do you mean the big bankers or small village money-lenders? 
—I mean the big bankers and not the village money-lenders. 

916. Because, you also say that the major portion of the debt is due 
to the professional money-lenders and indigenous bankers ?—Yes. 
I mean big bankers in the city. 

917. Are there many bankers in the village also? What is the percent¬ 
age of the money-lenders and the bankers in the villages ?—There may 
be one or two big bankers, but their number is very negligible. 

918. Now we come to the question of takavi, question No. 14. It has 
been generally represented before this Committee that the takavi loans 
to zamindars may be given through the co-operative societies. In your 
opinion they should be given by Government to the members of the 
co-operative societies through their co-operative societies ?- Yes. I 
think Government should use the co-operative societies as freely as 
possible. 

919. You mean village societies?—Yes. 

920. What rate of interest will you suggest should be charged from 
members on such loans 1 —One per cent, over the rate which the 
societies have to pay to the Government. 

921. What percentage of capital of a society will you get from Govern¬ 
ment in the shape of takavi 1 —I cannot fix the percentage. 

922. Should it be more or less ?—I think it should be less, because if you 
make it more, the society would not be having its own capital. 

923. According to the present arrangement there would be different 
rates of interest: one will be 12 per cent, for those loans which are 
given from the funds of the Rociety, the other % per cent, which are 
given from the takavi obtained from Government. For what pur¬ 
poses those at 12 p. c. should be given and for w r hat purposes 
the other ?—The takavi is only for improvement and relief 

Sardar Kartar Singh. 
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during famines, and the other for necessaries of life. Takavi will be 
purely for improvement. 

925. Then you will use this takavi which you will get from Government 
for long term for permanent improvement and for no other purpose 1— 
Yes. 

926. In reply to question 16 you say “the general knowledge of the situ¬ 
ation in the villages leads to the.opinion that in these days, there is 
a scarcity of funds which is evident from the higher rate of interest pre¬ 
vailing in the villages.” What other factors influence the higher rate 
of interest? Do you think that the dearth of money has raised the 
rate of interest ?—I think this is the main cause. 

927. You have been complaining that the indebtedness is very high'in 
villages. Does this not mean that the loans were freely given ?—I 
think loans were not given freely, but the compound interest increases. 

928. You think there is a dearth of capital in the villages and you base 
your opinion on the fact that the rate of interest is high. Are there 
no other factors ?—Want of security is another. 

929. You mean to say there are two causes for it, one is vvant of security 
and the other is dearth of capital ?—Yes. These two are the main 
causes. 

930. How would you bring more capital into the villages?—I think pro¬ 
paganda for thrift will, bring it. 

931. They should create their own funds?—Yes, I would like them to 
create their own funds by. thrift and also by banking facilities. That 
will also teach them thrift. 

932. And for that you consider the co-operative system best ?—Yes, 1 

think for villages this is the best. ! 

933. When discussing the question of marketing you said that a small 
commission shop should be started with Government assistance and 
subsidy; you mean spending some money from the Government coffers on 
staff ?—Yes. Staff and expert advice is required for doing any business. 
The villagers themselves have no advisers. 

934. You will continue it for ever ?—I think for a certain time. 

935. Till they have their own funds?—Yes. 

936. Have you any experience of crop loan banks of Madras ?—No. 

937. At present long term loans to the mortgage societies are provided 
by the central banks. They cannot invest any appreciable portion of 
the capital in these long term loans I understand ?—No. But I think, 
at present, I am getting sufficient money. In the beginning I wanted 
to move cautiously. 

938. For how long will it continue ?—I think this cautious policy may 
continue for at least 5 years. 

939. After that your funds must come from debentures or from Govern¬ 
ment?—Yes, from Government. At present I am not (in favour of 
debentures. 

940. Is there any difference between your mortgage banks and mortgage 
societies?—Yes. Mortgage societies are only for one village. Mort¬ 
gage banks are meant for many villages, for a larger area. 

941. This restriction that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies should 
sanction loans above Rs. 500 is necessary because they are not educated 
enough ?—It is only a caution in the beginning. I think in this I fol¬ 
lowed your system. You issued a circular. 
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942, You agree with that circular Yes. Because it is copied from the 
Punjab. 

• 943. Rates of interest in these societies are 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, 
for long term loans }—I think now it is mostly 8 per cent. 

944. Don’t you consider the present rate of interest high for improve¬ 
ments?—Yes, I think it is high and therefore we are decreasing it to 
8 per cent. In your time it' was 10 per cent. 

945. Will you be able to get your funds at a sufficiently low rate ?—Yes. 
We are getting at 6 per cent from the central banks. 

940. The policy of the Co-operative Department is to bring the rates 
down to 8 per cent, and your experience is that with 10 per cent, you 
cannot make improvements on land ?—Yes. 

947. Have you felt any difficulty in the working of mortgage banks?— 
Up to the present I have not. 

948. Recoveries are prompt?—Yes, except in a few cases in which the 
percentage of recoveries is very low. 

949. You never experienced any difficulty in taking charge of the secu¬ 
rity ?—I think my experience is if we move cautiously there will not be 
(any difficulty. 

950. You mean that the stage of taking charge of land will not arise ?— 
No. There may be some difficulty in a few cases, but there will not be 
much. I take security of the old and present lands and also good per¬ 
sonal securities. 

951. In reply to question No. 36 you say “the sale should be conducted 
through the agency of the Registrar or an officer authorised by him or 
such special officer as Government may prescribe”. Can the land be 
sold in the case of debt to the mortgage banks ?—Yes, with the permis¬ 
sion of the District Magistrate. After taking the permission, the sale 
may be made through some official agency so that a good price mav be 
obtained. 

952. To get a better price you want to introduce Government agency for 
the sale of the lands ?—'Yes. 

953. You feel no difficulty about the Collector giving the sanction easily 
for the sale of the land '—I cannot say that. 

954. Then what is your security 1 —At present we depend on the income 
and personal security. 

955. If he does not give, then the loss will go to the mortgage bank ?— 
Yes, but the loss will not be to a large extent. 

956. To the extent up to which you have advanced the loan ?—Yes. 

957. In reply to question 3S you say “these industries are suffering for 
want of capital, in cases where the people are not members of co¬ 
operative societies”. Where the people are members of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies, they take loans for these subsidiary occupations from 
the co-operative credit societies and this svstem is working all right ?— 
Yes. 

958. You would not recommend separate societies for them?—I think 
that experiment has not succeeded. 

959. You will make co-operative societies give loans for these industries 
also ?—Yes. 

960. You have given us a very interesting note on the defects which 
you have noticed in the co-operative credit societies. First come the 
defects in organisation and then bad selection of members, hasty fornta- 
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tion, insufficient attention to previous indebtedness of members, failure 
to follow co-operative principles, etc. Then it will take a very long time 
to form co-operative societies in all the villages, because people have 
to be educated very thoroughly, before organising a society aad what¬ 
ever difficulty you have experienced- is due to hasty action and the co¬ 
operative movement which you recommend for providing banking 
facilities to the agriculturists.has to proceed very cautiously?—Yes. 

961. You recommend that audit of the co-operative societies should be 
free. You will recommend it always to be free or up to a certain time 
only ?—I think it. should be for a sufficiently long period. 

961(a). On what basis?—I think for about 5 years for each society. 

962. This recommendation is only £o give them time to build up,their 
own capital ?—Yes. 

963. In the reply to the same question you recommend the appointment 
of Registrar of Co-operative Societies as the Registering Officer for 
documents. It is only in connection with co-operative members and 
not others ?—Yes. 

964. What do you mean when you say that “the co-operative societies 
should be exempted from the payment of income tax on securities ?—At 
present securities are free from income-tax. But we have to apply 
to the Government for exemption from the payment of income tax. 

965. The facilities are there ?—But the people are not taking advantage 
of them. 

966. It is their own fault and not of the Government. 

967. Prof. Chablani : I would like to put some general questions on the 
co-operative movement in this province. Is not the movement at the 
present moment able to get all the funds that it needs from outside 
at a comparatively low rate of interest ?—Yes. We are getting quite 
sufficient funds at the usual rates. 

968. Both by way of deposits and by way of cash credits from the 
indigenous bankers?—From deposits. 

969. Have you not got cash credits?—Yes we have got for about 
Rs. 50,000. 

970. At a rather reasonable rate of interest ?—That amount is at a 
reasonable rate. The person in charge of it is a cashier. 

971. Considering the arrangements at present you don’t feel any diffi¬ 
culty in getting funds at a reasonable rate of interest ?—As regards 
deposits or cash credits ? 

972. In regard to both. If deposits are more preferable you will have 
them ?—Yes. 

973. Whatever funds are needed for the extension of the movement you 
are able to get ?—Yes, at a comparatively reasonable rate of interest. 

974. The rate of interest allowed on current deposits in Beawar Central 
Bank is only 2 per cent ?—Yes. 

975. It.is just the rate which the ordinary joint stock banks elsewhere 
pay ?—Yes. 

976. On fixed deposits between 3 and 5j per cent. ?—Now it is raised 
to 6 per cent, 

977. Is not that a reasonable rate as compared to what joint stock 
banks pay ?—Our rate is higher. 
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978. Your rate is higher by how much?—It may be by about 8 annas 
to one rupee. 

979. Are these deposits attracted from urban savings or rural savings ?— 
Mostly from urban savings. 

980. Are the deposits from the primary societies substantial or negligi¬ 
ble 1 —Negligible. 

981. Are the deposits of agricultural primary societies in the central 
bank substantial or negligible ?—Compared to the urban capital it is 
negligible. 

982. What is the proportion compared to the deposits of non-agr'- 
cultural societies in central banks?—1 do not remember the proportion. 

983. It is said in your official reports that about 28 per cent, of the 
amdtmt due to the central bank in Ajmer by all kinds of societies 
is from non-agriculturist societies ?—Yes. 

984. Regarding the ability of the central bank to attract deposits, is 
it clue to the reputation of the primary societies for sound business 
or the reputation of the central bank 1 —I think it is due to both. 

985. The general public deposit money with you considering that the 
primary bank is quite safe to lend to ?—Yes. 

986. Is it due to the actual check of the Registrar’s staff or is it because 
of the belief that Government is behind it ?—It is owing to the belief 
that the Government staff is supervising the societies. 

987. Is it also owing to the belief that in the last resort there is the 
Government support behind the central bank ?—I think only super¬ 
vision is taken into consideration. They know that Government is 
not responsible for the losses or for anything else. 

988. Do you think that the average member who keeps his deposits with 
the central bank ever enquires if the primary societies are safe ?— 
No. He does not enquire about primary societies but he knows that 
the societies are being supervised by the Government staff. 

989. It is owing to the fact that there is the supervision of the Govern¬ 
ment staff and Government moral support. Is it not also due to the 
belief that in case of failure the Government will help the central 
bank that the Government is in some way or other responsible ?— 
No, because the depositor is mostly from ubran area. He is educated, 
and knows that Government will not help. 

991. Do you think if the control of the Registrar was withdrawn the 
bank would actually be able to command deposits ?—Joint stock banks 
are able to command deposits. 

992. I am asking you about the central co-operative banks ?—You may 
run the central bank on the same lines. 

993. The co-operative movement is run all the world over without any 
responsibility of the Government staff. It is peculiar to India to 
bring in the Government staff?—If it is running on sound lines there 
will be no difficulty. 

994. I am asking whether it will run on sound lines without your staff? 
—I Cannot say about the future. At present it is running on sound 
lines and getting deposits. 

995. Would there be any difference if the Registrar’s control was with¬ 
drawn tomorrow from the central bank ?—I have got no experience. 

If it runs on sound lines there will be no difference. Probably in the 
beginning it might have made some difference. When they find 
that it is running safely, there will not be any difficulty. 

Sardar Kartar Singh, 
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996. Would you as a co-operator welcome such an experiment being 
made so as to test the soundness of the co-operative movement 1 — 
Yes. I think there is no harm, 

997. Is there any possibility of attracting savings from rural areas in 
this province ?—I think not, because the saving capacity or the surplus 
income among the peasantry is not much. 

998. Tl.ice-fourths of the land is baranil —Yes, and there are bad years. 

999. What is the average number of bad years in a period of ten years 1 
—Since I came there has not been a single g&od year. 

1000. Considering this fact that in ten years you never had a good crop, 
considering the average return to the agriculturist, what do you think 
is the size of an economic holding in this Province 1 —I think on 
irrigated areas it may be 5 acres; in barani it requires about 50 acres. 

1001. Five acres of irrigated land in a good year or in an average year 1 
Spread over ten years will 5 acres give you sufficient average return 
for ten years to maintain a normal family 1 —I think so. 

1002. Have the majority of the people got a holding of 5 acres of irri¬ 
gated and 50 acres of unirrigated land 1 —No. 

1003. What is the percentage of the annual addition to the reserve fund 
to the total amount of loans outstanding ?—We added about 5 lakhs 
last year. 

1004. Annual addition 1—It is the total amount. 

1005. I want the annual addition 1—It was about 1 lakh last year. 

1006. What is the total amount outstanding 1—About 14 lakhs. 

1007. And what is the total amount of the reserve —About 5 lakhs. 

1008. That means that last year you added 20 per cent, new addition 
to the reserve 1 —I am sorry, it was Rs. 50,000 in the year, 

1009. It means that this accumulated reserve is the result of ten years’ 
working ?—In some societies it is 5 years. 

1010. I am talking of the movement as a whole ?—In some years it 
will be more, in some years it will be less. 

1011. The total of outstanding loans was Rs. 14,00,000. What per¬ 
centage does it work out to: Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 14,00,000 1 —About 3 
per cent. 

1012. Excluding the central banks, what will be the percentage of the 
reserve to the total outstanding amount of money borrowed by society ? 
—14 lakhs is the whole amount. 

1013. If the central banks are included. I am now excluding central 
banks ?—This I have not got. 

1014. At one end the movement is able to borrow at rates varying from 
2 to 6 per cent. ?—Even 7 per cent., in some cases as in the case of 
banking unions. 

1015. At the other end the rate charged to members varies ?- -It is 12 
per cent, mostly. Excepting mills societies it is from 8 to 12 per cent. 

1016. Eight per cent, is charged to member societies ?—Yes. 

1017. I am talking of loans to members of societies'?—Then it is 9 per 
cent, to 12 per cent. 

1018. Are you also including building societies and urban societies ?— 
No I am not considering that at all. 

1018. (a) Considering this margin between the lending rate at one end 
and the borrowing rate at another, what percentage of'this difference? 

F 
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really comes to the reserve 1 —I cannot tell you. We only keep one- 
fourth. 

1010. Much of the benefit from this margin is swallowed up in the ex¬ 
penses of the movement leaving only a little percentage for the 
reserve ?—Yes, dividend, etc. 

1020. Is it a fact that the dividend in Beawar Central Bank was in 
1926 4^ per cent., nil in 1927, in 1928 5 per cent., so that the average 
is only 3 per cent. ?—Yes, only in the Beawar Bank. 

1021. So that considering the movement in Beawar you cannot say that 
the dividend is in any way higher ?—Only in the Beawar Bank. 

1022. It is merely the deposit rate?—Less than the deposit rate. 

1023. Inspite of that wide margin between the lending rate and the 
borrowing rate during the last 4 years in Beawar ?—It was owing to 
the new change in the policy. First dividend was paid from the un¬ 
realised profit but from the last 4 years it is paid from the realised 
profit. 

1024. I am not talking of the realised profit, of the year. The real net 
dividend which is justifiable is only about 3 per cent. I pass on now 
to the next question. Has the movement in your opinion been able 
to lower the rate of interest paid by the agriculturist 1 —1 think the 
greatest service the movement has done is this one. 

1025. Do you think the rate of interest paid by the agriculturists has 
gone down appreciably since 1913?—Yes. There may be exceptions, 
but on the whole in the market 1 find like this. This is the opinion 
even of civil courts. 

1026. I will just read out to you a passage from the Report of 1913. 

“Interest on big sums is very low in Ajmer; few of the better men 
pay 6 per cent., a very large number pay only 12 per cent, and a 
few as much as 18 per cent.” ?—In Ajmer city or ... . 

1027. In Ajmer Tehsil. Can you say the same about 1918? This is 
Mr. Wilberforee’s Report?—-I think this report is not representative or 
the true index of the time. 

1028. Considering the position in Ajmer city, do you think this descrip¬ 
tion has materially altered for the better to-day ?—'Yes. 

1029. People are able to borrow at less than 6 per cent., a few at 12 
per cent, and practically none at 18 per cent. ?—I think so. 

1030. Can you get specific cases wherein the bania has charged lower 
rates of interest ?—I do not know if the banias charge lower than this. 

1031. Then you can’t say that the rate of interest has gone down ? I 
am talking of open debts, not mortgage debts ?—Here is the difficulty. 
I have no power to go through the records of the money-lender. 

1032. When expert information is given to us that the rates of interest 
have gone down, we should be able to test its accuracy. Can you 
help us to test it ? Yes. Again I cannot see the records of the money¬ 
lenders. 

1033. \\ hat I want to know is on what records is your opinion based ?— 
I have told you there is no evidence in judicial cases. I inspect 
societies, go to members and enquire from them. My enquiry shows 
that the rate of interest has fallen, 

1034. Can you give us any concrete case ?—Go to any society, you will 
hear this. 
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1035. Hearing is a different thing. I want a concrete case which I can 
investigate 1 —I have not got records of money-lenders. You can see 
them. 

1036. Can I get the record for 1913 ?—I think bo, 

1037. Can you possibly trace out particular cases between 1913 and 
to-day 1 —Enquire from the civil courts^ The decrees were then given 
at higher rates. They are much lower now than they were before. 

1038. The market rate of interest in India, for instance the rates on 
Government loans have gone down during the last 5 or 6 years? Take 
a year before 1924 ?—I think that haB not affected the Indian 
peasantry. 

1039. The market rate has an effect on all borrowers and lenders ?— 
You are talking of co-operative societies ? 

1040. Surely co-operative societies do not come from the heavens. They 
are as much affected as the others ?—Professor Sahib, you will be 
misled if you connect the peasantry with the money market of India. 
Indian markets never affect the peasantry in Ajmer. 

1041. I am talking of the effect on the bania himself. The bania is not 
going to lend to you at a lower rate of interest "when the market rate 
goes up ?—It has been the same for 5 years or 12 years. That is 
what I will say. 

1042. I do not want what you say but what you can substantiate by 
facts'!—I have got no power to see the records and I am not talking 
from the records. You know the peasantry in the villages. Any fluctu¬ 
ation of the markets in the city does not affect them. That is my ex¬ 
perience. 

1043. Even when the money market is extremely tight 1 —It was tight 5 
years ago in the city. The rate then became higher and naturally it 
makes a difference to the villagers. 

1044. Can you verify your statement that the rate of interest paid 13 
.years ago on open debts had actually gone down ?—I think the best 
authority will be the civil courts. 

1045. That is quite true. I will try to refer to the civil courts. I want 
to know whether .vou can help us?—I was not here 12 years ago. I 
only heard from people. 

1046. You never had a haisiyat register before ?—No. 

1047. Has the movement been able to decrease the total borrowings of 
the members ?—This will be very difficult to tell you, because there was 
no record when the society was started. We never had any record. 
It was only about 3 or 4 years ago that this system was introduced. 
1049. Has the total borrowing of the members gone down since 1921 or 
1922 ?—I cannot tell you. About A and B classes I can tell you. About 
C and D I cannot tell you. The record was never kept complete. 

1050.. I want to know whether the total borrowings had declined ?—I will 
say in B and C class societies that it is so. 

1051. I want for the movement as a whole ?—I think it is so. 

1052. In 1918 or 1919 Mr. Calvert made an investigation into 18 villages. 
Have you compared his statement of the mortgage and secured debts 
with the existing debts?—No. 

1053. Can you give us the names of those 18 societies ?—No. 

1054. Can you tell us whether the number of the people free from debt 
has been increasing ?-—Yes in A and B class societies. 

1055. I want for the movement as a whole ?—I think so. 
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1056. You had an experiment made in the Province of paying off the 
bulk of the members’ debts in 1917-18. What was your experience ?— 
I think it was a failure. 

1057. Have not those members of the societies once again increased 

their debts ?—Yes. ( 

1058. Can you give us the correct figures for liquidated societies ever 
since the inception of the movement ?—I am sorry I cannot give. I 
can give the total number. 

1059. Can we get the total number ?—Yes. 

1060. I find from the Beawar Central Co-operative Bank’s report for 
1928 that the total loans due from the liquidated societies was 
Rs. 90,283 of which only Rs. 10,000 odd was recovered ?—Yes, some¬ 
thing like Rs. 10,000 was recovered in 1928, but in the previous year a 
larger amount was recovered. 

1061. But 1927 was not better ?—It may be less than that, because the' 
year was bad. 

1062. But more societies come under liquidation every year ?—The 
number may increase or decrease. 

1063. Can you give me a fair idea as to the balance remaining out¬ 
standing ? —I will send you these figures. 

1064. You recognise that the essence of co-operative movement is 
mutual control in the matter of credit. Are there any means available 
to the cenral bank in this province to control the work of a primary 
society ?—Wt send an annual statement or register of haisiyat to them 
for fixing the maximum credit limit. They see from this statement 
what amount they should fix for each society, having regard to the 
position of the society. I think this is the greatest control which they 
have got. 

1065. Excepting the maximum credit limit is there any other means 
available to them for exercising any control over the societies ?—Besides • 
that, societies are members of the central bank and at the general 
meeting they elect their representatives, which is about half the 
number. 

1066. Do the members of the central bank ever get any statement from 
the societies showing the purpose for which they borrow from them ?— 
In the application the societies mention the purpose for which the 
loan is wanted. They also get a copy of the kistbandi. 

1067. There is no record of the kistbandi kept by the central bank 1 — 
They keep it. 

1068. It is not prepared by them 1 —It is prepared by the society. They 
send it to the central bank. 

1069. Does the central bank exercise any control in the matter of 
Kixthandi ?—They can increase it if they like ; but they don’t decrease it. 

1070. If they think that the kistbandi is too low?—In case it is less, 
they can increase it. 

1071. Can you tell me the percentage of cases in which the central 
bank has increased it?—No. 

1072. There is no record of the kistbandi or maximum credit limit in 
the bank?—Yes; there is. 

1073. Do you actually find from experience that the representatives of 
these societies on the central bank exercise a real control over the 
affairs of the central bank ?—Yes, because they have got a voice; 
they can vote. 
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1074. I am asking you about the actual experience not the theoretical 
power. It is said that most of them don’t understand the business 1 

I have never heard of this complaint. 

1075. I will now pass on to the question of mutual control exercised by 
members of the society over one another. You have' got the haisiyat 
prepared. Is this haisiyat prepared by the society or by your 
office I—It is. prepared by the sub-inspector, who writes at the bidding 
of the members. 

1076. Does he write at their bidding or do they accept his bidding ?—He 
writes at their bidding. , 

1077. Are you aware that in good many societies the actual debt exceeds 
the haisiyat 1 —You mean the open debt? Not in a large number of 
societies. 

1078. Are you aware that the loans of many societies are practically 
locked up 1— Yes, it is. 

1079. Do you think it a satisfactory state of affairs 1 —No. 

J080. Is not it evidence to show that mutual control has not been 
exercised ?—It is mutual control which is misused by the members. 

1081. Can you tell me whether the officer does it or the members ?—The 
members themselves. 

1082. Then so far as the members are concerned, the members are not 
exercising mutual control over the movement?—Yes, you are right. 

1083. How dc you determine the maximum credit limit 1 —There are 
different rules. Where the man is a proprietor, we take 20 times the 
land revenue and where he is a cultivator, we take 10 times. 

1084. Do you not also see that it does not exceed 1 / 10th of the working 
•capital?—Not in all cases. One test is l/10th and the other test is 
that if l/10th is less than Its. 50, we take Rs. 50. 

1085. In fixing this maximum credit limit does the society ever consider 
the possibility of a man increasing his income by getting more advance 
for productive purposes ?—I don’t understand your question. 

1086. You saj? that his income is measured by land revenue, but a man 
may borrow for the purpose of increasing his income, and if the pur¬ 
pose is a sound purpose which will increase his capacity to pay, then 
it is not merely his existing income or his existing property that 
should be taken into account, but his future income which may be 
increased by means ofdoans for productive purposes?—We do not take 
that fact into account at all. In cases where we find in old societies 
that the man is paying regularly we increase his maximum credit limit. 
But the fact referred to by you is not taken into consideration. 

1087. And yet I find that in the Co-operative Central Bank, Beawar, 
there was an abundance of surplus money which it was unable to 
utilize ?—Yes. 

1088. I find that in the older reports of the Beawar Central Bank, 
there is a statement showing the land mortgages, mortgage debts, 
redemption money, unsecured loans and amounts paid to settle them 
up. Since 1917 I find no such table. May I know if we can get also 
the number of members in the societies for which the older statements 
were compiled ?—These are all old reports; I do not think we will be 
able to get the number of members. There is no record in my office 
to show that. 

1089. There must be these reports of the Beawar Central Bank 1 —Per¬ 
haps they never sent these reports to the Registrar; they are their 



private reports. There may be copies in my office. But now they 
don’t send such a statement. 

1090. Can you tell me for how many years they have got these figures ? 
—•! think in recent reports they have not given this information. 

1091. For how many years have they got these reports?—I don’t know; 
I will try to get this information for you. 

1092. The only additional information that seems to be necessary is the 
number of members 1 —Alright. Will you kindly send me a copy of 
this, so that I may send you the required information. 

1093. Regarding the percentage of recoveries to outstanding loans in a 
year, has there been any appreciable improvement in this respect 
during the last two or three years ?—This year was better than last 
year, and similarly the last two or three years were better than the 
previous 5 or 6 years. 

1094. Comparing about last ten years, have you ever tried to find out 
whether this percentage is steadily improving or going down 1 —I know 
about the last 3 years, and I can say that it is improving. 

1095. I notice however that the figures given to us by the Beawar 
Central Bank seem to show that the percentage of recoveries from the 
rural credit societies in 1926 was 2/13ths and in 1923 also it was 2/13ths. 
So it is not improving ?—In the case of the Beawar Bank it is not 
improving, but in the whole Province it is improving. 

1096. There is also a substantial difference between the paper profits 
and the realised profits?—Only in the Beawar Bank, not elsewhere. 

1097. Also in the other central banks ?—No. T think the Ajmer Central 
Bank is doing very well in this respect. 

1098. Could you kindly give us the percentage of cases in which the 
society has to fall back on sureties ?—I cannot give you the percentage 
of such cases. 

1099. Is that number increasing or decreasing 1 —From last year it is 
decreasing. 

1100. Before last year?—It increased, I think. 

1101. How much?—I know of only three years. I cannot say definitely. 

1102. There is no record in your office to show that?—For the last three 
years I have got a record. I will find it out from the record. 

1103. Are you quite sure that when repayments are made to societies, 
money is not borrowed from mahajansl —I think in good societies it 
is not done, but in bad societies I think it is done in some cases. 

1101. And payment is made to th & mahajan by borrowing from the 
society ?—In bad societies only it may be, but it would be a very 
foolish act. 

1105. Have you any typical cases to show where fictitious payments have 
been made ?—There may be few cases, but on the whole, it is not done. 

1106. Is that kind of thing at any time common ?—It has not come to 
my notice. 

1107. Before you arrived here 1 —I don’t know. 

1108. Can you leave even the oldest of your A societies without any 
control of your staff ?—I think really the staff have not got any control 
over them. ‘A’ class societies we can leave to themselves. At present 
they are only nominally controlled, Bay in the matter of writing their' 
accounts. 
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1109. Can you dispense with that altogether ?—The Central Bank will 
take it up if I give it up. However there is no harm in having an 
experiment of this sort. 

1110. Is it a fact that the Ajmer Bank was compelled to reduce interest 
on loans due from 16 heavily indebted societies from 6 per cent, to 
3 per cent. ?—Yes. 

1111. On whom had the loss fallen ?—I think the central bank had to 
bear that. 

1112. And yet all loans were given on the recommendations of your 
staff ?—Yes, 

1113. Ordinarily when a depositor keeps a deposit for a year, if he 
wishes to leave his deposit for another year, interest will be added to 
the principal ?—Yes. 

1114. If the society has borrowed money at 5 per cent, or 6 per cent, 
from the central bank, the central bank in such a case will pay com- 
pound interest from 5 per cent, to 6 per cent ?—In the case of societies 
except in bad years they get interest six monthly. 

1116. I am talking of a depositor. Take the position of a depositor in a 
central bank. A depositor has a right to add his interest to the 
principal every year. So in -effect the central bank has to pay him 
at compound interest at 5 per cent, or 6 per cent. Can the central 
bank then give loans for long periods at 8 per cent. Bimple interest?— 
Central bank gets interest six monthly. 

1116. But if interest is not paid, it practically amounts to compound 
interest; it is not really simple interest. Don’t you see that the state¬ 
ment that the bank lends to societies at 8 per cent, simple interest 
is rather a misconception of the actual fact, since interest is always 
paid half-yearly?—But not in all societies. Such cases of arrears of 
interest are very rare. 

1117. What I want to get at is whether the central bank can lend long 
period loans at 8 per cent., simple interest, when it has to add to 
principal every year or half year in the case of its deposits. The' 
distinction between simple interest and compound interest cannot 
arise when interest is paid half-yearly ?—You can say like that. 

1118. If simple interest is added to the capital of the depositors, and 
the whole sum is advanced as a loan to somebody, else at simple 
interest, the central bank cannot afford to charge 8 per cent, simple 
interest in case of arrears of interest ?—I think so. 

1119. I pass on to another test of the soundness of the co-operative 
movement. Do you think that the average member of the average 
society has become more businesslike and prudent ?—I think there is 
great improvement in this respect, 

1120. You think he has also become more prompt in repayment?—Yes, 
I think since the last two or three years he has become prompt. 

1121. You think that he has also become unwilling to borrow from out¬ 
side except for productive purposes ?—I don’t know definitely; 

1122. Do you think that the man has actually learnt the proper use of 
credit ?—I think they know that the society does not advance for un¬ 
productive purposes. 

1123. If this improvement has really taken place, then such people 
should be able to borrow from the mahajans at a much cheaper rate of 
interest after becoming members of the co-operative societies ?—Yes, 
you are right. 



1124. The figures sent by you clearly show that the open debt is sub¬ 
stantial. So, on that open debt the co-operative society members 
ought to be paying much less interest than outside members do 11 
don’t think so. They are old loans. 

1125. But you say that they have become more businesslike and prompt 
in payment; that they borrow only for productive purposes; they are 
more honest and straightforward in their dealings. If all this improve¬ 
ment has taken place, then from the mahajan they should be able to 
borrow at a lower rate of interest ?—They are old loans, and the 
contract which they made with them is being enforced. 

1126. But in the course of six or seven years the old debts must have 

been wiped out if this improvement has taken place 1—I think in 

many cases these members think that these loans have been increased 

unnecessarily and are also resisting payments to these people. 

1127. And if they borrow new loans, they don’t borrow from the 

innhnjam at all?—I don’t think they do. I say so of the improved 

members, they don’t borrow from the mahajan. 

1128. And the average member is an improved member Yes. 

1129. One very interesting fact arises from the figures given by you. It 
appears that a very large amount of the money of the central bank 
is unutilized?—Yes. 

1130. I notice from the Ajmer Central Bank Report that out of 11 lakhs 
of borrowed capital with the Central Bank of Ajmer as much as 6 
lakhs have been invested in Government securities ?—Yes. 

1131. Is there any saving in borrowing from outside and investing it in 
Government securities ?—In the beginning this policy was adopted to 
have fluid resources, but as the deposits came and we could make a 
profit out of it, we continued it. 

1132. Why was it invested in Government securities?—Because wc get a 
better rate of interest there. 

1133. You want therefore to profit at the expense of the depositors, not 
for the purpose of utilizing the funds in the interests of agriculturists, 
but for the purpose of investing it in Government securities ?— 
Depositors also receive their share of the profits if we receive deposits 
from them. 

1134. But the depositor is an urban man. You are now trying to pro¬ 
fiteer like a profit seeking institution almost, and pay him less, while 
you get more out of your investment in Government securities to the 
extent of 6 lacs. All that profit is not in the interest of co-operation, 
because it is neither in the interest of the agriculturist nor in-the 
interests of the depositor who has built up this central bank ?—I do 
not make any distinction between the urban and rural depositor. The 
reserve fund is Rs. 1,20,000, fixed deposits amount to Rs. 91,000, other 
borrowings are Rs. 1,87,000 and then current account about Rs. 1,00,000 
I think there may be some current deposits as well, and we have got 
to keep fluid resources as well. 

1135. But this 0 lacs out of 11 lacs remains unutilized so far as the 
movement is concerned except by investment in Government securities. 
I put it to you as a co-operator. If you borrow this money at a 
cheap rate of interest from the outside public and utilize it in 
advancing it to agricultural societies, would it not prove more bene¬ 
ficial ?—I think these six lacs represent reserve fund and current 
account, and we have invested this amount in the Government secu¬ 
rities as we have to keep fluid resources on account of these. Besides, 
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-we have got cash credit account with the Beawar Bank. It is however 
not six lakhs now; about two lakhs have decreased. ThiB is my opinion 
that we keep it for fluid resources. 

1136. I quite understand your point; but what I ask you is, do you 
regard this as satisfactory from the co-operative point of view ?—It 
is more sound. 

1137. In what way does this differ from the principles of a joint stock 
bank which gives the depositor less and earns more profit for itself 
and not for the borrower or the depositor?—I think there is no 
difference between a central bank and a joint stock bank. They are 
mostly run on the same principles. 

1138. And yet Government has given certain privileges to the central 
bank which the joint stock bank does not enjoy?—You can give 
these privileges to the joint stock bank as well. 

1139. Can you distinguish between a joint stock bank and a central 
bank 1 —In the central bank the profit does not go to the pocket of an 
individual, but it is mostly utilized to strengthen the movement and 
to make it more sound and to have more reserve. In the joint stock 
bank it goes to the pocket of an individual. If they derive any 
benefit, they will divide it up to 20 per cent, or 30 per cent. 

1140. Why should it not go to the depositor from the co-operative point 
of view, if it can’t be utilized in financing the members of co-operative 
societies ?—After having invested the deposits in Government securities 
we have made now large profits for the movement. 

1141. To balance some losses We have not suffered any loss. 

1142. is it not a fact that the movement is so unsound, as to necessitate 
the liquidation of societies every time?—We may perhaps raise the 
rate of deposits, when we make more profits. 

1143. Why is it that you are unable to utilize these six lacs in financing 
agriculture 1 —We cannot finance our members beyond the limits of 
safety. 

1144. Although your members are heavily in debt, they still need 
money ?—I think we are meeting their demands. 

1145. Why are they having outside debts?—I am discouraging that also. 

1146. On the one hand you say that there is scarcity of capital in the 

village.?—Not for the members. 

1147. Have you reached the limit of credit to be given to the members ? 
—In the case of all good members and good societies we have got 
sufficient funds to advance. 

ll43. So the movement on th<> present lilies is incapable of further 
expansion because you have already reached the limit 1 —In the case 
of non-members you mean ? 

1149. I am talking of the members of the present co-operative societies. 

So far as the co-operative societies are concerned, the utmost limit 
of financing them has been reached. Yon cannot go beyond that?— 
Yes, you are right; that is the position, but they do not require any 
financing, - 

1150. They do require to wipe off the old debts. You consider that a 
bad policy simply because it is unsafe?—They don’t want to pay these 
old debts. 

1151. Why?—I don’t know. Perhaps they think that these loans have 
multiplied and they want to compromise with these people. 
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1152. In that case the movement does not encourage them to pay off 
their old debts 1—There is an idea amongst the members who now 
understand money matters that- these debts are the accumulation of 
compound interest, and I think every sensible man will do like this. 
If the mahajansi so desire they can go to the civil courts. 

1153. So, he does not pay and asks the creditor to go to the civil 
court ?—Yes. 

1154. You also keep deposits with the indigenous banker at 3 per cent. ? 
—In cases where we have got cash credit account. When our money 
is with them, they pay 3 per cent. It is a current account. 

1155. Don’t you keep your surplus money with him?—We don’t keep- 
our surplus money with him, except for a few days at a time. 

1156. On an average what is in a year the amount deposited with the 
banker ?—It is not a very big sum; it is only for 15 days or so. It 
is the arrangement with the cashier. 

1157. Even the non-agricultural societies seem to be unable to utilise 
the funds which they have got?—Yes, I think in some cases it is so. 

1158. So that considering the limits of credit, in the present circum¬ 
stances there is more money than you can employ profitably ?—Yes, 
it is. 

1159. I want to know from you tbe effect of the Land Alienation Act 
on the security available to the societies ?—1 think the societies are 
being dealt with as private money-lenders. 

1160. Do you think the security available to the society is substantially 
less because of the fact of the Land Alienation Act ?—I think so. 

1161. Do you find any justification for putting these restrictions of the 
Land Alienation Act when a man borrows money from the co-opera¬ 
tive society ?—Co-operative society should be dealt with like a private 
society in the case of an ordinary loan. 

1162. The object of introducing this Act was that the moneylender was 
not dealing fairly and was getting hold of the land. In the case 
of co-operative societies the dealings are fair. What is 'the justifica¬ 
tion then for reducing the security ?—So far the societies are dealing 
fairly, but later on corruption may come into the societies as well, 
just as we made mistakes in the beginning. So I think in this respect 
the co-operative societies should not be given any concession. 

1163. Don’t you think it will materially help to reduce the rate of in¬ 
terest?—I don’t think so, because we are already decreasing the rate 
of interest whether there may be security or not. As soon as the 
funds increase we decrease the rate of interest. If any wore security 
was available they would be able to bprrow more money at a cheaper 
rate of interest. 

1164. In other words, they will be tempted to borrow more and more 1 
—They will not be tempted to borrow if there is mutual control in the 
societies. Co-operative societies aim at mutual control. It is on that' 
basis that they really control the borrowing. The Land Alienation 
Act attempted to control borrowing by reducing the security; co-opera¬ 
tive control increased the security. 

1165. Are you aiming at increasing the security of the society or de¬ 
creasing it ?—I make two distinctions. One is to increase the security 
of the society by retaining in the hands of the agriculturist his old 
property; and the other is to create in the case of such society its own 
funds. 
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1166. I am just trying to understand whether the security which you 
may have in the case of co-operative societies is due to your having 
mutual control ?—I keep my faith in the honesty and morality of the 
man. 

1167. What about these mortgage banks. So far these mortgage banks 
have not dealt in large sums of money?—Yes. You are right. 

1168. These mortgage banks are getting money from the central bank. 
1 notice that nearly l/3rd of the fixed deposits are for one year, 
leaving aside the current deposits, and in most cases, rather in almost 
all cases, the period of the deposit does not exceed three years?—I 
think so. 

1169. How can the central bank lend for longer periods when its own 

money is for shorter periods ?—The loans given to these mortgage 
banks are very small. 

1170. You cannot raise sufficient amount?:—After that I will approach 
the Government and will ask for debentures. 

1171. When you issue debentures, they will be saleable in the open 
market. What is the ultimate security for debenture in a Province 
where in the case of istimrari areas the land can neither be mortgaged 
nor sold and the debt lapses on the death of the man and in the case of 
the other areas alienation of land is prohibited except with the special 
permission of the Government?—Those, mortgage banks will not work 
among the iPtimrardars. 

1172. In the case of other areas in time of crisis the debenture holders 
cannot resell leases for 20 years ?—The debentures should be issued 
on the lines of the Punjab, where they are purchased because the 
Government has guaranteed interest. 

1173. If the Government guarantees interest, Government too must 
"have security to fall back upon in time of crisis ?—If it has proved a 

success in the Punjab, it will be a success here as well. 

1174. Has a crisis ever come there when the security failed and leases 
of 20 years were offered to the debenture holders?—I don’t know. 

1176. Then how do you say that they have proved a success in the 
Punjab. There has been no crisis to test the soundness of the system ? 
—We have not yet reached that stage here, so my opinion will not be 
of much value. 

1176. There are some interesting suggestions made by the Ajmer Central 
Bank. Are you in favour of co-operative banks doing exchange busi¬ 
ness ?—I have no objection. 

1177. You think matters are ripe here?—I think in the case of the 
Ajmer Central Bank they are so. 

1178. Do you think that the Co-operative Societies Act should be 
amended so as to admit of loans being granted to petty traders ?—I 
have no objection. 

1179. What is the interest on current account given to the Co-operative 
Central Bank by the Imperial Bank ?—We get no interest on that;' 
we have got cash credit account with that bank. 

1180. Do y.ou think that the Imperial Bank should give you interest on 
the current account ?—I think it should pay. 

,1181. I pass on to your reply to Question (1). You there refer to Mr. 
Calvert’s notes and his estimate of the debt running to about 2 crores. 

I wonder if you have got a copy of those notes ?—I have got that note. 
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1152, In making that calculation based upon income-tax figures Mr. 
Calvert has assumed that the whole income of the money-lending class 
is from loans advanced to cultivators. Is that true?—I have got 
nothing to contradict it. 

1183. You have got the note itself?—I have got the note, but I have got 
no other statistics to contradict it. 

1184. Is Mr. Calvert's assumption a correct one ?—I think this is the 
best. 

1186. Is it a correct assumption to make?—I have got no statistics to 
contradict it. 

1186. By itself it is obviously an incorrect assumption that the entire 
income-tax is paid from the income of loans advanced to agriculturists ? 
—May be, but I have got nothing to .rebut it. 

1187. Who advances more loans to agriculturists, the village and the 
rural areas money-lenders or the city bankers ?—I think both. 

1188. What must be the approximate percentage i —I cannot say. 

1189. You cannot say more or less?—I have not got that information. 

1190. It is rather surprising ?—I cannot get ar. the records of the money¬ 
lenders. 

1191. Where there are no co-operative societies, do the agriculturists 
borrow from the local people or village money-lenders ?—We have got 
four big cities here, Beawar, Kekri, Nasirabad and Ajmer. They 
may be borrowing from the village money-lenders in the village. 

1192. Are you unable to tell me this much, whether they borrow more 
from the village money-lender or from the town bankers ?—From the 
village money-lenders. 

1193. Do you know that 15 times more income-tax is paid by the urban 
areas than by the rural areas?—I don't know. 

1194. There is another assumption in this note that the entire income 
of the money-lenders’ class comes from Ajiner-Merwara. Is that a 
correct assumption to make ?—I think they get also something from 
outside. 

1196. In this note the census figures are given up to 1911. Are you 
aware that the number of people depending on banking and money- 
lending declined from 7191 in 1911 to 5949 in 1921 ?—1 have not studied 
this. 

1196. Do you know that these figures show that out of these 419 were 
partially agriculturists? I have taken these figures from the 1921 
census ?—I have not read the census report. 

1197. You have not compared them with the tables given in the census 
report of 1921 ?—1 did not. 

1198. You assume that the profits on their capital are at the rate of 12j 
per cent. ?—I think so. 

1198(a). It is fair to assume that 12| per cent, is the average earning 
of an indigenous banker in a city ?—In the city I think it may be lower. 

1199. I suppose you have read the reports of co-operative societies for 
1917-18 1 Yes, but I do not remember exactly. I remember all the 
reports I have written after 1927. 

1200. In para, 43 of the 1918 Report you will notice that the mahajans’ 
debt of Rs. 61,664 was compounded for only Rs. 42,546. In other 
words, the mahajans realised only 68-9 per cent, of the total debt due 
to them. As much as 31'1 per cent, were written off. If the debt 
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was of 3 years’ standing at 24 per cent, simple interest, the mahajan 
thus got Its. 118 for 100 at the end of 3 years which means only 6 per 
cent. If the debt was of two years’ standing, he got only Rs. 109 for 
Rs. 100 which means less than 1‘9 per cent, interest in two years. 
If the debit was of 3 years’ standing at 2 per cent, he got Rs. 93 for 
100 at the end of 3 years, if the debt was of 2 years’ standing it worlcB 
out at 85 for every 100 given at the end of 2 years. If it is compound 
interest it becomes still worse. For every Rs. 100 at 24 per cent, 
at the end of 3 years he should have got Rs. 190 6. If only 68'9 per 
cent, was received this works out to Rs. 131-3 for 100 given, i.e., 10 per 
cent, simple interest received. If Rs. 100 be calculated at 12 per cent, 
compound interest, it will be Rs 140'4 at the end of 3 years. If you 

assume that 08'9 per cent, was received it comes to 97" per cent. It 

means he actually lost on the transaction 1 ?—What is the longest period 
you have taken. 

1201. I have taken 3 years 1 —I think it is more than that in Ajmer. No 
loan is repaid in 3 years by the peasantry. 

1202. Owing to the limitation period the man must file a suit after 3 
years 1 —No. They renew it. They give a new stamped paper and 
interest is added and a new document is given. 

1203. They become new debts ?—Yes. The interest is added. But if 

you take about 10 years what will he the rate of interest. 

1204. I must take every transaction as if it were for 3 years? If you go 
beyond 3 years, the profit will not be more ?—I think you may be* right. 

1205. Are there persons whose debts were compounded in this fashion 
defaulters also in the co-operative societies ?—I think in the co-opera¬ 
tive societies they have a number of defaulters. 

1206. I find in the 1917 Report, para. 22, the following: There was “an 
all round reduction of 20 per cent, in settlement of cases of mortgages- 
in possession. In-freeing the mortgages without possession there 
were comparatively less difficulties and the reduction in claims 
amounted to Rs. 25 per cent, on an average. In compounding the old 
debts the mahajans have given no less trouble. These debts consisted 
of khata debts, bond debts, decretal debts, ghugri debts and in all 
such cases the accounts from the very beginning were overhauled and 
examined before the settlement was arrived at” 1 —This Report is not 
correct. I think the officer sent a subordinate of his and this subordi¬ 
nate did not make proper enquiries and gave a false account. I 
understand he was dismissed. Therefore .1 doubt these statements. 

1207. It goes on : “The reduction in claims depended on the nature of 
debts according as they were old or new and on the rates of interest; 
thus it was that Rs. 1,57,018 were paid on account of old debts and 
with it debts were repaid to the extent of Rs. 2,80,0®) which gives 
on an average a reduction of 7 annas in the rupee” ?—I have got the 
same story to tell you. 

1208. You mean to say that the officer did not see?—The officer eame 
to know of it only afterwards. 

1209. But surely the officer must have scrutinised some percentage of 
the accounts 1 —May be. 

1210. You are quoting Lala Bal Kishen when you say “Probably about 
95 per cent, of the Merwara agriculturists and 80. per cent, to 85 per cent, 
of Ajmer are heavily involved in debts”. I find that very same 
sentence in Mr. Wilberforce’s Report of 1913. Am I to understand 
that the circumstances had not altered since that Report ?—Yes. In¬ 
debtedness has decreased. 
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1211. One of these statements, Lala Bal Kishen and Wilberforce’s, is 
incorrect then ?—Yes. I am quoting it because I found it in the Report 
for the year in which it was written. My quotation applies to that 
year. 

1212. Again you say “The majority of these borrowers are those who 
own less than an economic holding” which means that the capital saving 
of these people is very small. Is not that one great reason why the 
rate of interest is higher, that is to say because saving is nil, there 
is no capital in the rural areas 1 —It may be one of the causes. 

1213. So long as the holdings remain uneconomic there appears to be no 
chance to collect capital for rural areas. Mere co-operative credit 
can do nothing. If a man can never earn income sufficient for his 
necessary expenditure how can you improve his position by co-opera¬ 
tion 1 —There is a standard of expenditure. Drinking and wearing of 
oi naments are part ef his expenditure. 

1214. I am taking only the expenditure on the necessaries of life 1—Yes. 
The present condition of the people requires a change. They can do 
nothing with these holdings. 

1215. You suggest that the co-operative societies have placed themselves 
under certain control. You have imposed several kinds of control on 
the co-operative societies, you have laid down a limit to borrowing 
for wasteful objects, you decide the maximum credit limit of each 
member. Such charges are not to be imposed on any system other than 
the co-operative credit. Your maximum credit limit is more up-to-date 
than that of the joint stock banks, because joint stock banks cannot 
keep a large staff to watch the maximum credit limit?—Yes, I agree. 

1216. You advocate legislation to curtail expenditure on deaths and 
marriages ? Have you thought out any specific suggestions ?—Yes. 
Such legislation can be effected after consulting some social institu¬ 
tions. 

1217. You suggest two things: one is legislation and the other adminis¬ 
trative control. You know that some of the lower subordinates in the 
administration have not a very high reputation for fair dealing. Would 
you in such a case increase the control of the administration over a 
man’s marriage ?— I think some power may be given to the panchayats. 
12!3. Don’t you find that the panchayats as at present .constituted do 
not inspire confidence among all sections ?—The difficulties can be re¬ 
moved. 

1219. You think legislation can take precedence over a well-organised 
system of panchayats. Will you not be on a dangerous ground if 
you give panchayats power when they are not well established?—They 
should be -well -established before they are given power. 

1220. You mention the professional money-lenders and indigenous 
bankers. Do you make any distinction between the two classes 1 —Yes. 
There are two kinds: big money-lender^ and small money-lenders. 

1221. Can you eliminate the small money-lenders from the village 
economy in any measurable time ?—There is no need of removing them. 
They may be controlled by means of some Act on the lines of the 
Punjab Regulation of Accounts Bill. 

1.222. Do you mean the old Money-lenders’ Bill or the new Bill 1 —I have 
seen both. There a,re defects in the new Bill. But they can be re¬ 
moved after discussion in the council. 

1223. Is this money-lender ordinarily a big man or a small man?—A 
small man. 
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1224. Does he keep a large establishment?—I think he does not keep 
a large establishment. 

1225. Does he not deal in other things ?—Yes, but it does not take much 
of his time. He has a local shop. 

1226. Are not the earnings of the local shop more profitable 1 —I think 
interest from loans is more profitable. 

1227. Do you think he is sufficiently educated to keep accounts ?—Yes. 

I think his system of account keeping may be simplified as in co¬ 
operative societies, where we have a single entry system. 

1228. Even in the case of co-operative societies you have to keep a secre¬ 
tary to maintain proper accounts. If you are going to apply the 
system as in the co-operative societies to every moneylender, how can 
you expect him to do his money-lending business economically 1 
Generally he keeps a scrap note-book?—Yes. I think this is the only 
way in which they keep their accounts. Those people who cannot keep 
good accounts should be eliminated. They can have better earnings 
from other business. 

1229. Is it so much the lending of money which attracts them ? Do not 
good many people do money-lending because they have some trade 
which can flourish only if they do a bit of money-lending ?—1 do not 
think so. 

1230. In villages there is mostly barter ?—I think it is changing. There 
is a revolution in the system of barter. 

1231. The revolution has not affected thousands of villages in India 1 —I 
think the system of barter is changing. I think we can do away with 
those money-lenders who do not keep accounts properly. We are doing 
it in the co-operative societies. 

1232. Your co-operative society touches only 1/10th of the population?— 
I think those people who could afford to keep accounts should do the 
money-lending. 

1233. In other words you do not want the small man to do this business 
on a small scale ?—The small people should not do the business. 

1234. The system of joint stock bank does not spread to the village 
because the village is too small ?—Prof. Sahib, we had formerly no 
joint-stock banks, but when the necessity arose the hanks came in. 
We shall have better type of money-lending when the necessity arises. 

1235. But is there scope for moneylending on a large scale ?—I have told 
you already that the co-operative societies are meeting the demands 
of the people. The bigger money-lenders are doing the same. 

1236. Is your attitude in this matter influenced by the fact that there 
are co-operative credit societies 2—No, joint stock banks do business, 
and other bankers are also doing. There are agents doing business with 
small people. The demand is effective and there is no exclusion of 
others. There is an agent in Kekri, for instance, of a joint stock 
bank. 

1237. What is the population of Kekri ?—I do not know. 

1238. You will rather have the moneylender serve a large area ?—Yes. 

1239. Would you give him any privileges for the responsibility imposed 
upon him ?—He can demand them if he likes. 
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1240. What would you suggest 1—How can.: T suggest ? He can ask fo 
them. 

1241. When you propose a measure you must see to the consequences ?— 
I want to do away with the evil. The remedy will be suggested b; 
the people who do the business. 

1242. You have said “on each crop histhandi is preoared after per 
“onal enquiry” etc. Who makes the kistbandil— They have got i 
secretary. He makes it. 

1243. When do they make the kutbandi 1 —One at the time of advancing 
loan and the second after seeing the crop. The instalment of hist 
bandits has to be modified, because the society and the central bank 
which have lent money did not know exactly the position at the time 
of advancing loans. 

1244. You cannot intelligently fix the programme for the kutbandi for a 
number of years without modifying it every now and then ?—No. 

1245. You have described the dilatory procedure of the civil courts. Do 
you think that the dilatoriness is one of the causes of the high rate 
of interest?—May be. 

1246. Do you think that, if this procedure is simplified, the money-lender 
may reduce bis rate of interest ?—I cannot say. 

1247. You have talked of amending section 19 of the Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act. How will you amend it ?—At present we advance loans for 
the purchase of bullocks and other things. We want priority also for 
debts other than those for productive purposes, e.g., for necessaries. 

1248. How do you justify that priority ?—Because that is for the man’s 
necessaries. They are not for any extravagant purpose. 

1249. You say “Those who are either selling their lands or mortgaging 
the same are heavily debt-ridden, with scanty means to finance the 
industry with emaciated cattle and having no prospective means to 
repay their indebtedness.” Do you think it wise to have restrictions- 
on alienation of land in the case of people who cannot make a living on 
the land ? Ts it to the interests of such people or to those of the 
country at large to tie them down to the land by preventing alienation 
of land ?—In their case there should be no restriction on alienation. 
In these cases a distinction should be made, and those people who- 
cannot remain on the land should be allowed to sell. 

1250. Would you have more democratic organisation for making this 
distinction than the Collector or the District Magistrate ?—I have got 
no objection. 

1251. You talk of the janch committees. Are they popular?—My per¬ 
sonal opinion is that if the lender does not like to go to the committee, 
the committee will not be of any use. 

1252. Is it because that the committee is prejudiced?—I cannot say. 
Where the lender thinks that by going to a court he can get the pay¬ 
ment he does not agree to go to the janch commi ttee 

1253. Seth Vithaldax Ratin', What interest do you charge to mill hands? 

—15 per cent. 

1254. Why do you charge such a high rate of interest?—The idea is that 
it may not increase their temptation to borrow more loans. 
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1255. In case of non-realisation of your money, what steps do you take ? 
—We refer the matter to arbitration and then recover the debt through 
the civil courts. 

1256. How long does it take you to advance loan to an agriculturist?— 
Members grant the loans and no time is wasted. 

1257. But there muBt be some sort of application and then it must take 
some time to obtain the loan ?—It is only in the case of new members 
that a month is required to get the loan. In the case of old members, 
they are directed to go to the treasurer and get the required amount. 

1258. If a man requires the money now, and he has to wait for one 
month to get the loan, naturally he would suffer a great loss during the 
interval ?—One month is generally given to a new member is order 
to test his stability. 

1259. What is the usual rate of interest charged by the money-lender ?— 
In urban areas it is from 15 per cent, to 24 per cent. 

1260. Do these money-lenders pay income-tax ?—I don’t know. 

1201. In answer to Question No. 2 you say that “payments in some cases 
arc made through compromises made in kind known as bharna by giving 
manure, cattle fodder, etc.” What do you mean by bharnai — Some¬ 
times the price of the cattle is fixed at a higher rate than what it is 
really worth. 

1262. In reply to Question No. 12 you say that the rates charged by the 
local money-lenders are exorbitant. Are their investments safe or 
unsafe when they charge such a high rate of interest?—Some are safe, 
while others unsafe. 

1263. In answer to Question No. 15 you say that, the rate of interest 
charged by the money-lender is abnormally high and is reckoned at 
compound interest. Accounts are complicated, doubtful and unsatis¬ 
factory. “They are cooked and doctored”. It is a serious attack on 
the mafia jam. Can you prove it ?—I will withdraw it, if you think it 
is an attack. 

1264. Have you any concrete example to quote ?—In civil courts these 
things are happening. Many suits are dismissed for want of clear 
accounts. I cannot quote any instances, and if you think it an attack, 
I withdraw ray words. 

1265. Again in the same question you say that “over and above the rate 
of interest he gets some services gratis or free of charge”. What ser¬ 
vices do they take ?—My remarks referred to the agriculturist money¬ 
lenders. 

1266. Can you give instances ?—During my inspections I came to know 
of these things. I have not seen any instances myself. 

1267. Again under item (10) of the same question you say that “he 
(money-lender) supplies bad seeds, weak animals and bad manure”. Do 
they supply weak animals intentionally 1 —That is not the case. They 
do get good animals, but for want of proper care they become weak. 
They don’t do it intentionally. 

1268. In your reply to Question No. 19 you talk of the co-operative sale 
societies. Can these societies sell at a better rate ?—Yes. They don’t 
charge any profit, but only deduct their cost of establishment. 

1269. In Answer to Question No. 21 you say: “At present there seem 
to be no credit facilities for the financing of produce during marketing”. 
The present system is that the local money-lender who is also a trader 
makes an insignificant advance binding the agriculturist to sell his pro¬ 
duce to him. Then so far the credit societies have not been successful 
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in eliminating the money-lender in the matter of marketing produce ?— 
The society has been successful so far as its members are concerned. 
Non-members are still in the dutches of these money-lenderB. 

1270. In answer to Question No. 47 you say: “If the registration work 
is conducted on the spot it will relieve the agriculturists of the in¬ 
convenience and expenditure and distraction from agriculture.” Do 
you make this suggestion for all agriculturists ?—I have made this 
suggestion only in respect of our own members. 

1271. In answer to Question No. 61 you say that the village money¬ 
lenders are short of funds and then you say that there is no necessity 
for them to keep fluid resources. Do you think they are getting good 
deposits ?—I don’t think so. I have said that in rural areas no cases 
of money-lenders receiving deposits systematically and regularly have 
come to notice. It is not their regular business. 

1272. In answer to Question No. 65 you say that “after making allow¬ 
ances for the return of capital employed either by borrowing from 
outside or owned and for legal expenses, management charges, inci¬ 
dental charges and risk involved the indigenous bankers receive a net 
return of l/3rd of the rate of interest they charge”?—This is my 
opinion. 

1273. Then say on 18 per cent, he would get a net return of 6 per cent. ? 
—Yes. 

1274. Then he is better than your bank 1 —No. In bank the members 
get dividend, etc. Besides this, losses of creditors are not always 
gains of debtors. 

1275. In answer to Question No. 82 you say that “mahajans utilise 
their receipts of monies in their own trade and lending business and 
still if spare, deposit in banks”. Do the mahajans deposit money in 
your bank ?—Yes. 

1276. How much money of the mahajans is lying as a deposit in your 
bank ?—I cannot give you an estimate. 

1277. Chairman : In the istimrari areas here are the tenants all tenants- 
at-will 1 In Oudh they have made life tenancies now. Does any such 
thing exist here 1 —No. 

1278. Prof. Chablani : The rates of interest on loans in the istimrari 
areas are very high?—I have no knowledge of that. 

1279. Ranwar Motilal : In answer to Question No. 64 you say that 
"there is a prejudice prevalent in this locality against the indigenous 
banker”. Y T hy is it so ?—I have got no personal enmity with the indi¬ 
genous bankers, but that is the prevalent idea. 1 mean the small village 
money-lender and not the town shroff. 

1280. h. Bal Kishen: Have you got any societies in the istimrari 
areas ?—Yes. 

1281. Are they running very well?—Better than the societies in the 
khalsa area. 

1282. Even though they have got no tangible security to offer, the deal¬ 
ings are better ?—Yes. 

1283. Is there a statement in the audit note of your primary societies to 
show either deterioration or improvement of the economic conditions of 
members ?—I think there is. 

1284. From that do you see what the economic condition of an average- 
society is? Is it deteriorating or improving?—It is improving. 

(The witness withdrew.). 
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Kanwar CHAND [KARAN SARDA, B.A., LL. B., Vakil, High 
Court, Ajmer, and Secretary, Rajputana Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Ajmer. 

Repliot to the Questionnaire. 

A.—Agricultural indebtednem. 

1285. 1.—The estimate of indebtedness can be obtained with reason¬ 
able accuracy from the following sources 

(1) The office of the Sub-Registrar, Ajmer and Beawar. 

(2) The Tehsildars, Ajmer, Beawar and Todgarh with the assist¬ 

ance of patwaris- 

(3) Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, Ajmer-Merwara. 

1286. The majority of borrowers consists of those persons who own less 
than economic holdings. In my district most persons borrow for marri¬ 
age and death feasts and similar wasteful and unproductive purposes 
and hence a law should be enacted by which agriculturists having less 
than economic holdings should be prohibited from giving large feasts 
on deaths and marriage occasions. 

1287. We can encourage borrowing for productive purposes by 
‘differing loans , at a cheap rate of interest such as 6 annas per cent, 
per month. The debt lis largely due to co-operative societies and in¬ 
digenous bankers and in some instances to Pathans who are profes¬ 
sional money-lenders. 

1288. 2 . —Generally, the rates of interost vary from 12 annas per cent, 
per month to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, per month. If grain is borrowed, the 
interest is calculated by badi, i.e., for six months they charge 10 
seers of grain«for one maund of grain supplied to the agriculturist. 

1289. The only method for enforcing payment of debt is by taking legal 
proceedings against the borrowers. 

1290. The Pathans, called Kabulis, give small sums of money to poor 
labourers or destitute agriculturists at a very high rate of interest, 
i.e., at the rate of 2 to 4 annas per rupee per month and enforce repay¬ 
ment of debt by beating them or sitting outside the borrower’s house 
and not allowing them to do any work till the debt is repaid. The poor 
labourers owing to poverty or ignorance do not take criminal proceed¬ 
ings against them and pay usurious interest out of fear. 

1291. 3 . —The court fees are very high and they should be reduced to 
fi per cent. 

1292. 4 . —Owiing to the Land Alienation Act, small agriculturists are 
not now replaced by bigger zamindars in our District. 

1293. 5. No. Not in our district. 

1294. 6 —The rent in the iatimrari area of Ajmer-Merwara is very high. 
All are tenants at will and hence the actual cultivator has no incentive 
to produce more. If the farmers are by legislation allowed to have 
permanent interest in the land which they have cultivated for 12 year* 
and cannot be ejected at the sweet will of the thakur or zamindar, 
they will be able to effect permanent improvement and will be able 
to produce more; banta system should be abolished and the system 
of fixed rate of rent should be introduced. 

♦ 

1295. 7.—No, it is not customary in our district. The istimrardars 
take begar (forced labour) in some cases but not in lieu of interest. 
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1296. 8 . —There are no village arbitration boards or village panchayats 
in our Province. They should be introduced in our Province and surely 
they will be of great help in settlement of disputes between the money¬ 
lender ind the, agriculturist and save the parties from a lot of worry 
and inconvenience and waste of money which is being incurred in 
litigation. 


B.— Finance for agricultural production. 

1297. 12.—The present system by which the agriculturist obtains 
finance in cases mentioned in (a), (b), and (c) are: — 

Small cultivators take loan from village money-lenders or from 
co-cperative credit society while big zamindars and 
thalcws of villages take loan from local seths in the city or 
from the Imperial Bank or Central Co-operative Bank. 

1298. 17.—Ajmer, Beawar and Kekri are the chief marketing centres 
for all kinds of crops in our Province Ajmer-Merwara. 

1299. 19.—The agriculturists in our district do not store the produce. 
As soon as the crops are ready, they take them in carts to the market 
to sell them or sell them in their own village in lieu of their debt to 
the money-lender, 

1300. 26.—Yes, there is a demand for long term credit in our Province 
for permanent improvement and purchase of cattle, etc. Recently a 
bogus bank called the Popular Bank was floated by one Mr. Kulkarni. 
The rate of interest was Re. 1 per cent, per annum, and thousands of 
agriculturists invested their money in it and borrowed money from it 
because the money was to be repaid in 8 years. But the bank authori¬ 
ties turned out to be cheats. They however proved that there was 
demand for long term credit. 

1301. 26.—The Land Improvement Loans Act is not in force in our 
Province. 

1302. 28.—Value of land in the event of sale by court decree is the 
highest because it is open to public competition. 

1303. 29.—Owing to the Land Alienation Act the agriculturist’s capa¬ 
city to borrow capital has been adversely affected. The agriculturist 
cannot get the money on favourable terms and for long periods as he 
otherwise would have got. The Land Alienation Act should be 
abolished, 

1304 . 31.—There are only co-operative credit societies in our Province 
which get the lands mortgaged. But there are no separate land 
mortgage banks. 

1305. 34.—If the produce of the mortgaged land yields 6 annas per 
cent, per month on the invested capital, it is a fair price. 

1306. 35.-—'Yes, hand-spinning and dairy-farming industries are 
suffering from lack of adequate capital. The Charkha Sangha 
founded by Mahatma Gandhi has succeeded to a great extent in en¬ 
couraging hand-spinning and the same methods should be adopted by 
Government. Similarly dairy farms can be profitably run on the 
lines of Aligarh Dairy Farm because there is a large demand for 
pure milk and butter. 

1307. 41.—The co-operative credit societies in our area are merely 
money-lending institutions. 
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1308. 43 . —There is an official tinge in the working of the co-operative 
credit societies. People are afraid of co-operative credit society ins¬ 
pectors who should be made to mix more freely with the cultivators and 
give them an idea of equality with them and thus be popular with them 
by sharing their cares, sorrows, anxieties and pleasures. 

1309. 48.—The Railway workshop labourers pay a very high rate of 
interest. Most of them pay interest at the rate of 2 pice or one anna 
per rupee per month. Arrangement should be made to get loans for 
them at a clieapei rate viz. , 6 annas per cent, per month. 

1310. 51.—The co-operative movement should work amongst the 
labourers of railway workshops at Ajmer and Mills at Beawar and 
advance money to them at a cheap rate of interest and should also 
advance money to petty shopkeepers at the rate of 6 annas per cent, 
per month. 

1311. 53.—The grower does not get the full value of his produce. The 
speculative buying and selling tendencies of firms should be stopped at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi. 

1312. 55.—The community which practices banking and money-lending 
is the mahajan community. 

1313. 60.—By khatns. 

1314. 63.—The rate is 2 per cent. Government should advance money 
at cheaper rate. 

1315. 65.—The net return is only 8 annas per cent. The business of the 
money-lenders is generally declining. 

1316. 66 .— The money lenders have their own fixed clients called 
asamis and their own fixed capital and generally don’t go beyond it. 

1317. 68. —Hundin are locally discounted as well as sent to Bombay, 
Calcutta and other trading centres for encashment. 

1318. 69.—No. 

1319. 70.—Yes, the Imperial Bank hundi rate affects the Bazar rates. 

1320. 79.—The agriculturists in our villages are extremely poor and 
have no surplus income over their necessary expenditure. Persons in 
affluent circumstances are scarcely 5 per cent. 

1321. 81.—The tendency towards hoarding its decreasing. The people 
are poverty-stricken and now no valuables or ornaments are kept 
buried in villages except in the rare cases of a few mahajans. 

1322. 83.—In prosperous years they get ornaments of gold and silver 
prepared for their wives. 

1323. 84.—Only educated, classes use cheques. The traders do not use 
them because a good deal of time is wasted in the Imperial Bank or 
other banks in getting their cheques cashed. Yes vernacular scripts 
should be used in banking and Imperial Bank authorities should make 
arrangements for early disposal and not keep public waiting for hours 
together, 

1324. 86.—Yes. The rate of interest should be increased. The educated 
classes resort to such form of investment. 

1325. 88.—Persons unwilling to earn interest on deposits should be 
induced to invest it in industrial development of the country. 
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Oral Evidence. 

1326. Chairman : Have you got any landed property ?—Yes. ; We 
have got family business also here. 

1327. What kind of business ?—Lace merchants. 

1327(a). Have you no mills or industry of any kind?—No. 

1328. Prof. Chablani : You say “the majority of borrowers consists of 
those persons who own less than an economic holding”. Does it meag 
that because of the uneconomic holding they have to borrow ?—I think 
so. 

1329. In the next sentence you say “In my district most persons borrow 
for marriage and death feasts”. Apart from this expenditure, the 
income from the holding is not sufficient even for necessary expendi¬ 
ture. Is that what you mean ?—I mean that they earn only as much 
as can keep their body and soul together. 

1330. Those persons who own less than an economic holding must be 
borrowing even for necessary purposes?—Yes. 

1331. If most of the people are in that condition you cannot attribute 
most of their debts to extravagance. Could you ?—It is their custom 
to spend on marriages, etc. 

1332. Is the major cause extravagance or uneconomic holdings ?— 
Uneconomic holdings. 

1333. You say “Generally the rates of interest vary from 12 annas per 
cent, per month to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, per month. If grain is borrow¬ 
ed the interest is calculated by badi, i.e., in six months they charge 
10 seers of grain for one maund of grain supplied to the agriculturist”. 
At what time is this loan in kind given, in which month ?—They take 
loans in kind rarely. 

1334. In which month? H e could not be borrowing at the time of the 
harvest?—No. A man may borrow only in famine time; he may borrow 
grain or for seed. 

1335. For seed. What month is that ?—T cannot exactly tell you the 
month. It must be for the wheat crop. 

1336. And repay at what time ?—At the harvest. 

1337. About February or March ?—Yes. 

1338. Is the price of wheat in October always higher than in February? 
—At harvest time it must be cheaper. 

1339. Have you ever bought wheat in October and March?—In Ajmer 
I have bought but not iin rural areas. There is only a difference of 
half a seer between October and March. 

1340. Which is the staple crop here ? Is wheat the main staple ?— 
Wheat, barley, makka and jowar are the main staple crops here. We 
bring wheat from the Punjab. We have got two crops. In kharif we 
have bajra and makki, and in rabi wheat. 

1341. Most of the land cannot be wheat land, because it is not irrigated 
land?—No. The bulk of the crops consists of barley. 

1342. What is the difference in rates between October and March ?— 
There is not much difference. It is only in rare cases that there is a 
difference. 

1343. I am trying to understand this case. When in calculating yoji 
must allow for the difference in thg price of grain at the time of lending 
and at the time of borrowing. You say that generally the rates of 
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interest vary from 12 annas per cent, per month to Rs, 2-8-0 per cent, per 
month. Have you yourself conducted a case in; which Rs. 2-8-0 per 
cent, per month was charged ?—Yes. 

1344. What did the court award 1 —Formerly the court used to lessen the 
rates but now recently a circular has been issued by the Judid.%,1 Com¬ 
missioner by which if the rate has been agreed upon, then that rate 
should be given. 

1345. If 30 per cent, was agreed upon then the courts should have 
actually awarded 30 per cent. ?—But they are compulsorily paid by in¬ 
stalments. The decrees are not paid all at once. They fix instal¬ 
lments. 

1346. From the time the loan is actually given to the time that the 
decree is executed in complete satisfaction of the claim, what is the 
return on the money ?—The actual return cannot be more than 12 annas 
per cent. 

1347. After the court gives decree dees the court give interest from the 
date of the decree ?—Yes, at 6 per cent, only but the money is not 
realised at once. 

1348. How much of the money is actually realised ?—The fact is thgt 
they are most willing to compromise at |ths of the decree. 

1349. Can you give us some cases in which the money-lender has com¬ 
promised for jths?—Just now I cannot give. I do not remember now 
hut I can give. 

1350. You might give us particulars as to the date of a decree, the date 
of recovery, etc. ? You also refer to the Pathans. Have the courts 
awarded to Pathans 2 annas to 4 annas per rupee per mensem 1 —They 
very rarely come to the court. They use their own means. 

1351. Do you know personally any cases ? Would you give us such cases 1 
•—Oh yes. They are ready to give us particulars. 

1352. Would you give us the names of these persons ?~Yes. I can send 
them. At present I do not remember their names, They are mostly 
workshop coolies. 

1353. Are there any workshop coolies in co-operative societies ?—I do 
mot know. 

1354. The rent in istimrari is very high!—Yes. 

1355. What is the proportion of the rent?—Sometimes it is half, some¬ 
times one-third. It all depends on the produce. 

1356. What do you think is the net yield ?—One-third. Compared to 
khalsa revenue it is not high. In khalsa the landlord has to pay land 
revenue. 

1357. Taking the tenant on the khalsa land, how much does he pay ?— 
One-fourth. In Ajmer it is sometimes one-third, even one-half. It all 
depends on the sweet will of the landlord. 

1358. Have you worked out how much per acre it comes to ?—I have 
never worked this out. 

1359. Do the istimrari tenants borrow from the istimrardari l —The 
istimrardan themselves are in debt. 

1360. You say in reply to question 29 “Owing to the Land Alienation Act 
agriculturist’s capacity to borrow capital has been adversely affected.” 
Can you give us any proof in support of the statement?—Formerly 
when the Land Alienation Act was not passed the agriculturist could 
get loans on the security of the land at 12 annas per cent. 

1361. And now ?—Now the bania won’t advance at one rupee or 1-4-0. 



1362. Can you give us figures for interest rates charged to agriculturists 
before the Land Alienation Act 1 —The old khatas can give. 

1363. Can you give ua the rates from the khatas 1 —Yes. 

1364. You say in reply to question 34 “If the produce of the mortgaged 
land fields 0 annas per cent, per month on the invested capital it is a 
fair price”. Is the money-lender prepared to accept this fair price if 
the land is mortgaged with him rather than lending at \ without secu¬ 
rity 1 Is the money-lender willing to take it at 6 annas per cent. ?—I 
think some of the city seths will be willing to take this much. 

1365. Why do you say it is a fair price, when only the city people 
will accept 6 annas per cent. 1 —The village money-lender will not take 
less than 8 annas per cent. 

1366. Does he prefer mortgage debt or open debt 1 —Wealthy 
money-lender will always like to have good security and would advance 
money at a less rate of interest; the money-lender who has a very 1 
small capital would like to get more interest even on bad security. 

1367. The actual realisation must be ample to give him more profit 
You see this shows their lack of capacity to properly appreciate 
matters. 

1368. In reply to question 43 you say “there is an official tinge in the 
working of the co-operative credit societies. People are afraid” etc. 
Have you any personal experience ?—Of course I do not speak from per¬ 
sonal experience. Formerly people complained about the societies. 
There was one gentleman who used to beat the debtors with shoes and 
ask why they did not pay such and such instalments. The village 
money-lender would not do this. I am talking of 8 or 9 years ago. The 
village money-lender sits with the debtors and asks about their 
welfare and so on. But the co-operative societies’ officials always 
come as officials in the villages and wield a great deal of influence 
over them. 

1369. In reply to question 48 you say “The railway workshop labourers 
pay a very high rate of interest. Most of them p»y interest at the ra<» 
of 2 pice or one anna per rupee per month”. Have you any specific 
instances of this ?—Yes, many. Every day cases like these occur. 

1370. You say “Interest is 2 per cent. The net return is only 8 annas 
per cent.” You mean 2 per cent, per mensem. Do you mean the 
nominal rate of interest as contrasted with the net, return ?—“Nominal 
Suppose a money-lender gives money at 2 per cent, he actually gets ft 
annas per cent. 

1371. What proof can you give in support of the statement that the busi¬ 
ness of the money-lender is generally declining?—Census reports. 

1372. In answer! to question 79 you say “The agriculturists in our vil¬ 
lages are extremely poor and have no surplus income over their neces¬ 
sary expenditure”. Is this in istimrari or khalsa area?—Both in 
khalsa and istimrari areas, but in istimrari areas people are poor. 

1373. Generally, do the villagers as a matter of fact prefer to go to a co¬ 
operative credit society rather than to Government for takavi or 
to the village money-lender ?—They will try the village money-lender- 
first. Then they go to the co-operative society. Last of all to Gov¬ 
ernment for takavi, because there is a lot of difficulty in getting the 
takavi. The system of realising is most unsympathetic. They arrest 
the debtor, bring him, into court and ask him why,he has not paid. 
They send a special messenger to him. For that special messenger the 
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debtor has to pay 8 annas per day. They bring the man before the 
tehsildar. This man remains with him for about 20 days until th# 
money is paid. 

1374! At the time of application is it smooth working ?—Of course it is 
difficult to get money. I cannot give proofs. 

1375. Have they to pay even then ?—I do not know personally. That is 
what I have heard. 

1376. On the whole, apart from the question of treatment sympathetic or 
unsympathetic, considering the rate charged by the mahajan and con¬ 
sidering his methods of recovery, the rate charged by the mahajan is 
not higher than the rate charged by the Government or the co-opera¬ 
tive societies ?—Obviously, of course. 

1377. Have you ever questioned the average, villager whether he con¬ 
siders the mahajan's rates exorbitant considering all matters or whether 
he considers that he should borrow from, the co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties or the Government The average villager wishes to borrow' from 
the village money-lender. There are many persons who are members 
of the co-operative banks and w T ho borrow from both. To pay off co¬ 
operative banks they go to the money-lender and borrow at even a 
higher rate of interest. I can give many such cases. 

1378. L. Bal A'ishcn : You know, Mr. Sarda, that in the Provinces of 
Bombay and Madras non-offidials arc taking great interest in co-opera¬ 
tive societies and as a result the movement is spreading ?—YeB. 

1379. Do you think that the same sort of people are taking more and 

more interest in the co-operative movement (in thia province 1—I do 
not think. I do not know of any. 

1380. You are a great social worker. Do you not take any interest in 
the co-operative movement 1 —I take great interest but I have not 
actually been in co-operative societies. 

1381. You say this is all official-ridden; is it because the non-officials are 
not coming forward to take the responsibility?—The point is whether 
more non-officials were ever asked to join the movement, 

1382. Chairman : You mean you don't think that encouragement is being 
given to non-officials to join the movement?—In Ajmer, the non-officials 
are not coming into greater touch wiith the co-operative movement. 
They regard it as a sort of Government body. 

1383. L. Bal I\ when : Is it run on the same lines as in other provinces l — 
Yes. 

1384. If non-officials in other provinces have come in greater number 
they can come in Ajmer also if the people have a desire for it?—Yes. 

1385. You complain that the co-operative staff does not mix with 
the co-operative members. Was any such complaint made to the 
authorities who were in charge of the- movement ?—The masses are 
uneducated. Eyen the members of the societies do not know their 
own rights. 

1386. The educated people have formed this opinion. Have they 
brought this to the notice of the co-operative officials ?—I do not know. 

1387. You suggest in answer to question No. 1 that the people who own 
less than an economic holding should be prohibited from giving large 
fea^s on deaths and marriages. You will wait in the case of others till 
their position comes to the stage when they cannot make both ends 
meet?—Quite so. 
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1388. You say that the Pathans enforce repayment of debt by beating 
the creditors and they never go t<f courts. Why do people subject them¬ 
selves to this treatment ?—Because they cannot get credit elsewhere. 

1389. Credit mostly depends on security?—Yes. 

1390. Then it follows that they have got no security and therefore they 
have to submit themselves to this treatment?—Yes. 

1391. In answer to question No. 4 you say 'Owing to the Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act, small agriculturists are not now replaced by bigger zamin¬ 
dars in our district” 1 —As a general rule financial difficulties are res¬ 
ponsible for replacements of small agriculturists by bigger zamindars . 
But in the areas with which I am familiar, there are no big zamindars. 
The money-lenders are not the bigger zamindars. 

1392. Chairman : By zamindars do you mean zamindar money¬ 
lenders?—Yes. If the Land Alienation Act was not passed the culti¬ 
vators would have been replaced by these money-lenders. 

1393. L. Hal Kishen : You say that the disputes between the money¬ 
lenders and the agriculturists should be decided by a punchayatl —Yes. 

1394. Have you thought of any scheme—who will Belect the panchayats,- 
or how will they work or whether any appeal will lie from tfieir order l 
—I have no scheme. My idea is that a lot of expenses has to be in¬ 
curred, people have to go from the villages to the courts, pay court 
fees, etc. 

1395. Do you suggest a remedy for it ? I want to know how far it is 
practicable ?—There is the Village Panchayafc Act in Bombay and 
Baroda. This Act could be made applicable with suitable modifica¬ 
tions to this district. 

1398. You will make it obligatory on the panchayats to try all civil 
suits ?—Not all civil suits. All the money suits should go to them. 
Appeal can lie to the civil courts. 

1397. Appeals should lie from the orders of the panchayats to the civil 
courts ?—Yes. 

1398. You think that when the panchayats are formed it should be made 
obligatory on the parties in all money suits that the eases should go 
to them first and from their order an appeal should be made to the 
civil courts if necessary. You have no idea as to how the panchayat 
should be selected ?—Yes. It should be selected from both sides. But 
it should not be selected permanently. It may be selected, say, for 
one year. 

1399. In answer to question No. 26 you say: “The Land Improvement 
Loans Act is not in force in our Province.” What do you mean?— 
There is a question whether takavi loans are obtainable under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act or not. I did not know that the law 
existed here when I wrote my replies. 

1400. You say “Value of land in the event of sale by court decree is the 
highest because it is open to public competition”? —That is my idea. 
If land is left to open competition it will of course fetch the highest 
price. 

1401. Do you mean to say forced sales fetch the highest price ? If a 
thing has to be sold and if the buyers do not come forward ?—In that 
case there is a provision in the Civil Procedure Code under which if the 
seller thinks he will get a less price, then he can wait for 6 months. 

■ 1402. You cannot say that public auction will always fetch more ?—No. 
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1403. * You know the working of the Aligarh Dairy Farm?—Yes. 

1404. You mean that small dairy farms on co-operative lines should be 
formed ?—Yes. 

1405. In answer to question 41 you say “The co-operative credit societies 
in our area are merely money-lending institutions” ?—In every village 
there are co-operative societies. These borrow from the central bank 
and pay back the money from the harvest of the agriculturists. 

1406. You know that the co-operative societies have got shares. You 
know they have profits also. They have a reserve fund and the mem¬ 
bers of the societies can put their deposits in the societies also ?—Yes. 

1407. Have you ever seen a co-operative society working?—Not on the 
spot. 

1408. You say “The co-operative movement should work amongst the 
labourers of railway workshops at Ajmer and mills at Beawar’' 6to. 
You mean that co-operative societies should be formed for them ? 
Do you know anything of the working of those which are already 
started in mills ?—No. 

1409. Kanwar Mot Hal \ On what do the rates of cotton; and wheat ifi 
Karachi and Bombay depend ?—They depend both on demand and 
supply. 

1410. If the American market rate is high, will it affect Indian market 

rate ?—-It all depends on the question of supply and demand. If cotton 
market rate is high fin America, surely the rate in Indian market will 
also be high. * 

1411. H iw does speculation affect the agriculturists?—Agriculturist 
cannot get fair prices; he is not amply compensated for his labour. 

1412. What remedy do you suggest?—Mills should be opened here and 
they should be paid their full wages for their labour. 

1413. Seth Vithaldas Rathi : In Question 34 you say that “if the pro¬ 
duce of the mortgaged land yields 6 annas per cent, per month on the 
invested capital, it is a fair price”. Do the Postal Cash Certificates 
also yield good interest ?—We prefer Government loans. Moreover it 
all depends upon the personal will of the man. 

1414. You say in reply to Question No. 51 that co-operative movement 
should work amongst the labourers of railway workshops and should 
advance money at 0-6-0 per cent, per mensem. Would the co-operative 
society agree to advance loan at 4| per cent, per annum ?—We have 
just heard that about 6 lacs are lying unutilized with these societies;, 
If this money be distributed amongst the poor as a loan, it would 
improve their condition. 

1415. Why should they advance at 4£ per cent, if they can get 0 8-0 per 
cent, per mensem? —They should take into considcraticn the poverty 
of the public. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Thursday* the 12th December 1929 


AJMER. 

Present : 

* Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid, C.I.E., O.B.E., ( Chairman >. 
Professor H L. Chablani, M.A. Rai Sahib Kan war Moti Lad. 
Lala Bal Kishen. Seth Vithaldas Rathi. ( Co-opted 

Member ). 

Mr. V. S. Marballi { Secretary ). 


Pandit NAURANG RAY Sharma, Secretary, Edward Mills Com¬ 
pany Limited, Beawar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

A.— -Agricultural indebtedness. 

1410. 1. The agriculturists get loans from: — 

(J) professional money-lenders, (2) cooperative societies, and 
(3) Qovernment through tehsils in the form of tahavi. 

1417. 2 . The rates of interest charged are as follows: — 

(1) Professional money-lenders ,—Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per cent, per 

month interest is added to principal about once in three 
years. The recovery of debts is not an easy task for this 
class which has to face a great many difficulties before 
the loan is recovered. 

(2) Co-operative societies. —Rs. 8 per cent, to Rs. 12 per cent. 

per annum at simple interest throughout; recovery of 
loan is much easier than is the case with the money-lender 
class. 

(3) Government. —Rs. 6^ per cent, per annum simple interest. 

The Government has every facility for recovering loans. 

1418. 3. The money lenders have a general complaint against the Land 
Alienation Regulation and the co-operative societies which give loans 
to their clients, as the co-operative societies are looked after by 
Government staff, they can recover their money more easily and 
earlier than the money-lenders unless some similar convenience is 
given to the money-lenders also. 

1419. The limitation period of three years is not sufficient, it may be 
increased 

1420. The obtaining of decrees from the Civil Courts is very expensive 
and a troublesome task owing to the lengthy and wearisome process 
and still more so is the execution of the decrees. 

1421. 7 . There are no money-lending zamindars in this Sub-Division. 
Pandit Nuurang Ray Sharma, 
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1422. 8. Persons called Kabulis advance money to the poor agricul¬ 
turists at the rate of interest of one anna per rupee per month and 
forcibly recover money from them. They often beat them. 

1423. 9. The Usurious Loans Act is not in force in this district. 

1424. 10. We do not think there is any necessity for such legislation. 
•1425. 11. In the villages of this sub-division, there are no village arbi¬ 
tration boards or village panchayats. 

B.—Finance for agricultural production. 

1426. 12. There is no distinction in the loans taken by agriculturists. 
Money-lenders give loans for all purposes whether the agriculturists 
are in need or not without any security or with the security of other 
persons’ land, produce or ornaments. The rates of interest of the 
money-lenders apparently seem to be very high but if the amount 
recovered is taken into consideration wo think, they do not get much. 

1427. The co-operative societies give loans chiefly for redeeming lands 
and also for productive and other purposes. There is no difference in 
rates according to the purposes for which the loans are taken. 

1428. There are no joint stock companies. A branch of the Imperial 
Bank is at Ajmer. It does not give loans to zamindars. Loana are 
given to agriculturists 1 by money-lenders, the co-operative societies 
and the Government only. 

1429. 13. Takavi is obtained chiefly during famines or in special cases 
at other times. The agriculturists of this sub division are mostly 
indebted. They can only be saved if the Government give them loans 
on a very reduced rate of interest. 

1430. 14 . There is no co-ordination among the money-lenders and others. 
There is co-ordination to some extent among the Government and the 
co-operative societies. 

1431. 15. The rate of interest is high. They can get their loans without 
any delay from money-lenders but much delay is caused in obtaining 
loans from Government and the co-operative societies. 

C.—Finance for marketing. 

1432. 17. Beawar is the only market for the various crops, in this sub¬ 
division. 

1433. 18. The various products are brought to the above market and sold 
through commission agents who charge commission at 1 per cent, and 
demand some other petty charges including brokerage amounting to 
6 annas 6 pies per cent. 

1434. 19. The agriculturists of this sub-division are very poor; they 
do not store their produce; as soon as it is ready they take it to the 
market, after giving a portion, or whole as the case may be, to the 
money-lender. Nothing is stored for being used as security. 

1435. 20. The Government may give a trial to the system of licensed 
ware-houses on the lines of the system in America or on the lines of 
the Egyptian Scheme. 

1436. 21, At present there are no facilities for the financing of produce 
during marketing. 

1437. 22. No instruments of any sort are used in this sub-division for 
getting advances by agriculturists. 
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D.— Long period loanb for agriculture. 

1438. 25 . Nearly all classes want long period loans. 

1439. 26 . To a very limited extent. 

1440. 27 . The agriculturists get takavi when there are famines only, 

1441. 29. Land Alienation Regulation does not permit the agriculrists 
to obtain loans freely. 

1442. 30 . The present circumstances of the agriculturists will not allow 
them to take up debenture bonds that may be issued unless Govern¬ 
ment comes forward to help them. 

1443. 31 . There are very few mortgage banks but the aforesaiid purpose 
is not served by them. 

1444. 32 . If the Government guarantees the loans debenture bonds can 
be purchased by the public. 

(а) A big bank specially for this purpose should be started 

under the supervision of Government. 

(б) With a capital of not less than ten lacs consisting of shares of 

Rs. 5 to Rs. 20. 

(c) If the Government guarantees the return there is every pro¬ 

bability of the shares being disposed of. The first chance 
may be given to tho agriculturist, next to 1 the general 
public, if still any shares remain undisposed off they may 
be subscribed by the Government, 

(d) The bank should advance loans to agriculturists for a period 

of six years. The margin should be 33 per cent, between 
the amount of the loan and the value, of the land mortga¬ 
ged. 

(e) Such a bank can raise money by deposits and debentures 

and from central banks, if guaranteed by the (Govern¬ 
ment. There will be no trouble. 

(/) Government should guarantee both principal and interest.; 

(g) There is every probability of the bonds being taken up by 

the public, if the Government guarantees and there are 
no restrictions. 

(h) Yes. 

1445. 35 . (a) Strict supervision. 

(b) The bank may not be allowed to give loans without security. 

1446. 36 . Every facility may be given by reduction of costs and Ampli¬ 
fication of procedure of the civil courts for recovery. 


E.— Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

1447. 38. None of the industries mentioned exists here. 

1448. 39 and 40, Hand spinning and weaving only, i:f introduced, would 
be very economical and beneficial to the farmers. 


F.— Rural co-operation. 

1449, 41. Co-operative societies only lend money. 
Pandit Naurang Pay Sharma. 
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1450. 42. There is one Central Bank in this Sub-Division. It has rela¬ 
tions with the Imperial Bank of India, Ajmer Branch, which ad¬ 
vances money to it on Government securities. It has no relations 
with the indigenous bankers. There are no joint stock banks. 

1451. 43. The agriculturists being uneducated do not understood the 
benefits and principles of co-operative societies. This is the chief 
defect. In reality they have got no interest but they are initiated by 
the Government staff. They are desirous of getting loans only. 

145?, 44. Only members of co-operative societies get loans from these 
societies, other agriculturists get their loans from the money-lenders 
The proportion of such members is about one sixth. 

1453. 45. There is no need of extra capital. 

1454. 46. There is no competition between the co-operative bank and 

other banks. ' 

1455. 47. The profits of the co-operative central banks are already 
exempted from income-tax. There is no provincial co-operative 
central bank in this sub-division. Government securities held by 
these banks should be given exemption from income-tax. If any deben¬ 
ture bonds are issued by these banks, interest thereon should not be 
liable to income-tax. 

G.— Won-agricultural credit and indebtedness. 

1456. 49. The industries of Beawar are as follows: — 

(1) Three spinning and weaving mills with ginning presses and 

one weaving factory. 

(2) Chhippos work, dyeing and printing. 

(3) Snuff manufacturing and biri making. 

They are not financed by the existing organisations. 

1457. 50. The labourers and artisans are given loans to a very small 
extent by the co-operative societies. 

1458. 52 . (i) Money-lenders, from village to mandi. 

(ii) Indigenous banks and joint stock banks from mandi to the 
exporting port. 

They charge interest and commission on the same. Money is ad¬ 
vanced up to 80 per cent, on the goods. 

1459. 53. I am not of the opinion that on account of speculation the 
agriculturists of this Sub-Division suffer, because as soon ag the pro¬ 
duce is ready, they sell it. 

i i 

L—Indigenous banker and money-lender. 

1460. 55. Mostly the mahajan community practice indigenous banking 
and money-lending in this District. There are very few in other 
communities. 

1461. 56. (a) Indigenous bankers deal in cotton and grain, carry on trade 
and commission agency business and also speculate mostly. 

(6) Money-lenders have shops of every description and get lands 
cultivated. 

1462. 57. Money-lenders finance agriculturists on personal security and 
mortgage, both in cash and in kind. Indigenous bankers finance trade 
and industry. Some bankers have invested foi industrial purposes 
and do not keep deposits with the Co-operative Central Bank which is 
the only bank. 
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1463. 58. There is no organisation of indigeneous bankers. They work 
as individual bankers with their own capital, deposits and loans. 

(a) Capital is not fixed. 

( b ) There is no limit fixed for their business. 

( c) There is no limit of expenses also. 

( d ) The indigenous bankers have relations with the Imperial 

Bank of India and joint stock bank’s outside the sub¬ 
division. The indigenous bankers deposit their money 
with the banks when there is no demand for it and get 
loans from the banks when there is money-lenders’ deposit 
money with the indigenous bankers and get loans from 
them. 

(c) No facility is given by the Imperial Bank to indigenous 
bankers. 

1464. 59. There are two sorts of hunilis , darshni (sight) and muddati 
(for certain period); sometimes credit letters are also used. They 
are used for remittance purposes only. In the market currency notes 
and rupees only are used for payments. Promissory notes are not 
used; instead of them the muddati himdi is used. 

1465. 60 . Indigenous bankers grant loans on muddati hundis and cash 
credits, and rasids for fixed period from two months to one year. The 
rates of interest are between 4% per cent, to 6 per cent. In muddati 
hundis a period is mentioned but in rasids (receipts) and cash 
credits the period is not mentioned; it is verbally settled to avoid 
stamp duty. 

1466. Further, in the case of hundis the banker is obliged to make pay¬ 
ment on presentation at maturity, if payment is not made by him at 
that time he loses his credit; but such is not the case with cash credit 
and the rasul. 

1467. 61 . The indigenous bankers and big shroffs use their own capital 
and receive deposits from others as well as loans from private persons 
and bankers, if necessary. 

1468. The village money-lender gets loan from a town banker. 

1469. 62 . The rate of interest vary from 3 annas to 10 annas per cent, 
per month. The rates go upwards during the busy season and down¬ 
wards in the slack season. The sahuhara rate of interest is 7 annas 9 
pies to 10 annas per cent, per month irrespective of any security. 

1470. 63. The agriculturists have no dealings with the indigenous bank¬ 
ers. They get money from the money-lenders who charge interest 
from 12 per cent, to 24 per cent, per annum. 

1471. 64. («) There is no prejudice in this locality against indigenous 
bankers. 


(b) If receipts for the moneys received are issued, their dealings 
may be considered to be on sound lines. 

1472. 65. (a) Generally the net return is 4 per cent, to 4j per cent.; it 
mostly depends upon management. 
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(b) Money-lenders generally do not fail. Some have however 
Jailed on account of speculation. 

1473. 66. The whole demand cannot be satisfied by them but still they 
have sufficient to do their usual limited business. 

1474. 67 . (a) Internal remittances are made by hundis, letters of credit 
postal money cadets and insured letters. 

(6) The supply bills are used in Beawar only for remittances to 
other big towns and that also to a very limited extent. 

1475. 68 . In this sub-division for internal trade simply letters of cred.t 
•are used. No money is remitted from one rural centre to another, 
from urban centre to rural centre money flows during the season when 

•agricultural produce is brought there for sale. 

l47«. If the duty on bills is abolished, they are likely to be used exten¬ 
sively in Beawar. 

1477. 69. (a) No. 

(6) No. 

(c) Ndl. 

1478. 70. (a) The rates of hundis purchased and sold vary now-a-days 
from 2 annas to 4 annas per ceilt. above and beHpw par according to tne 
seasons. 

(6) Yes, sahuiars’ hundi business has suffered much more than half, 

(c) Before this the hundi rates varied from 8 annas per cent, below, 
par to 8 annas per cent, above par, 

1479. 76. It can be done if recognised markets and warehouses are 
established. 

1480. 76. If the Imperial Bank and Reserve Bank co-operates with 
the indigenous bankers. 


J. —Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1481. 79. The agriculturists generally have no surplus income, they are 
•always in want. 

1482. 81 . The people think that ornaments can serve their purpose when 
they are in need. The money invested in business or elsewhere may be 
Iqftt or cannot be used when the necessity arises. If they have gold 
and silver in hand, it can be used readily without going to others. 
For the same reason money is hoarded which practice is now decreas¬ 
ing. 

1483. 82. There arc mostly Rawats and Merats in this Sub'-Division> 
next to them are Malts, Mussalmans, and Mahajans. Rawats and 
Merats are very extravagant. They spend money in, drinking, mosart f 
marriages, and natas. 

1484. The Co-operative Department ought to have engaged preachers to 
give good sermons to them in order to give up drinking and spending 
money uselessly in mosars and marriages. This would have been an 
effective lesson on thrift. 

1485. The mahajans also spend lot of money in mosars and marriages, 
■etc.; but as they are mostly monied people they do not feel it much. 

H 
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1486. 83 . The farmers, except very few, have no money to lend to their 

fellow agriculturists. Those who have got surplus money, use it for 
purchasing lands and making ornaments. ■ 

1487. 84. Cheques are not used as there are no joint-stock banks. 

1488. 85. (a) Yes. 

(b) Those people who are not well-verse'd in the banking BystenS 
do not like to invest money in banks. The banks raise objection on 
minor points for which the indigenous banker has to suffer a great loss. 
The banks do not treat them equally. 

(c) Co-operative societies, Government Provident Fuad for Govern¬ 
ment servants, Postal Savings Banks, Postal Cash Certificates* 
insurance, etc., encourage saving and investment habits. 

(d) There is every facility for this purpose. Postal Saving Banks 
can be extended in the interior. 

1489. 88 . In literate classes Postal Cash Certificates are popular. It can 
be much more popular, if the rate of issue is reduced to R». 75 instead 
of Rs. 77/8/- per Rs. 100/- and the term of not allowing interest is. 
reduced from one year to three months. 

1490. Post Office Savings Banks afford all possible facilities, they can be 
much more popular, if the rate of interest is increased to 5 per cent, 
and the limit of deposit per year is also increased. 

1491. .Clerks, servants and military people chiefly deposit money ijf 
savings banks. 

1492. 88 . They may be induced to use interest on their capital for im¬ 
parting free primary education. 

1493. 89. There is no Government competition with banks because there 
is a difference between the terms of Post Office Cash Certificate and 
the banks. Treasury Bills have to some extent. 

1494. 90. Every tehsil or post office may be allowed to purchase and 
sell Government securities, from and to, the public, because the banks 
do not exist everywhere. The agriculturists of this sub-division are 
not in the position of purchasing securities at present, 

1495. 91. See above. 

1496. 92. Printed pamphlets in vernacular distributed from time to time 
and lectures by the branch school teachers and ’deputy inspectors, co¬ 
operative staff and the tehsil staff can educate the people of the country 
from village to village, first how to save money and then how to use it. 

1497. 93. No favourable result. It has helped the wealthy class and 
shroffs to some extent for remittance purposes to other large to whs. 
Some current accounts of clerks, Government servants and Euro¬ 
peans have been opened. 

1498. 94. The existing banking sources are co-onerafcive centra] banks, 
indigenous bankers, shroffs and money-lenders. They are not adequate, 

1499. 95. Post Office Savings Banks should be opened in some import¬ 
ant villages in the interior of Merwara, Looking to the present cir¬ 
cumstances, there is no benefit by opening joint-stock banks in thin 
District,. 

Pandit Naur any Ray Sharma. 
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8; prlomentar j Answers- 

1500. 86 _The following may kindly be added to the answers already 

given: — 

(а) The attention is drawn to para. 1 (4) Clause 347, Section VII, 
page 136, of the Postal and Telegraph Guide, August 1929 Edition, 
regarding Post Office 5 year Cash Certificates reading:— 

“The total amount of cash certificates which may be held by 
one person whether in the capacity of a shareholder, 
or' of a joint holder, or of both is limited to 
Rs. 10,000 ’ 

This is not reasonable. If "A” holds Cash Certificate of the face 
value amounting to Rs. 3,000 as a sole holder, Rs. 6,000 as joint 
holder with “B” and Rs, 1,000 with “C”, he is not entitled to hold 
Postal Cash Certificates for any further amount as the limit of Rs. 
10,000 is completed. But as it is not reasonable I would like to sug¬ 
gest that in calculating the amount of the limit, half and half for 
each should be taken when the Postal Cash' Certificates are in two 
names and if in 3 names l/3rd the amount for each and so on. 

(б) Further attention is invited to Page 140, clause 8 (1), Section 
VII of the aforesaid- Post and Telegraph iGuidc, requiring succession 
certificate, probate or letters of administration in case of the deceased 
holders if the amount exceeds Rs. 5,000. I wish to suggest in such a 
case, to avoid cost and inconvenience for getting probate and letters 
of administration or succession certificate, that a declaration form 
may be introduced which may be executed by the sole bolder or the 
joint holders at the time of purchasing the Postal Cash Certificates to 

nominate , It would avoid the whole trouble and if it 

be deemed necessary the signatures of the nominees be obtained. 


1501. The following letter was received from the witness in reply to a 

: - - - letter from the Secretary to the Committee, 

As desired I give below some specific instances in which the 
Kabulis have illtreated their debtors. Kabulis charge interest from 
3 annas to 4 annas per rupee per month. One month’s interest is 
deducted beforehand from the principal at the time of payment. On 
the days of payment of the wages in the mills these people come and 
sit out of the compound of the mills in the way with big lathis (stick) 
in their hands. The debtors are very much afraid of them they do not 
go out of the mills till the Kabulis go avray. They (Kabulis) beat 
their debtors very cruelly. I am informed that in the villages, their 
treatment is intolerable.— 

1502. (1) Bhoma Himta, ring-piecer Edward Mills was beaten about 4 
or 5 months ago. 

(2) Sabdal Sanwat Khan, ring-piecer, Edward Mills was beaten 

some 7 or 8 months ago. 

(3) About 3 or 4 days back Nanda, Laloo, Bhambhi, ring-piecers 

would have been beaten very seriously by Misru 

Khan, had some other persons not intervened. 
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(4) Moti Mala was several times beaten and ultimately he 

had to leave Beawar. 

(5) In the same way Jaisingh, jobber was beaten several times; 

he had also to go away from Beawar. 

(0) Azima, now deceased, was often beaten. He used to 
remain in the mill upto 10 p.m. and then to come early 
while it was still dark to the mills. He was very much 
afraid of these people. 

(7) Harden, son of Ganesh, sweeper was beaten by Buddhu Khan 

on 7th December 1929. 

(8) Klieta, son of Laehman, sweeper was beaten on 2nd 

December 1929, by a new Pathan. 

(9) On 5th December 1929 Rampal, son of Bhairun, sweeper 

and Guru Baksa, son of Laehman, were beaten by th'e pew 
Pathan. 

(10) On 6th December 1929 Shanker, son of Ghamandi, and 

Shanker Urn a were beaten by Buddhu Khan. 

(11) Itwari Ramehander, Nathu Ganesh, Goru Jamna and 

Chhoga Bhabhut were also beaten by the new Pathan* 

(12) Chanda Moti, Mota Magna and llama Mayaram Bhambhis 

were also illtreated. 

1514. I have collected the above information through our timekeeper 
Chiranjilal, Bhairulal Munshi and llanipal, son of Bhairon, sweeper 
Rampal sweeper son of Bhairon is ready to give his evidence if 
necessary. 


Oral avMtnct. 

1515. Prof. Chablani : In reply to question No. 2 you have given Us 
the rates of interest charged by professional money-lenders. Do you 
include in these professional money-lenders the persons who do hundi 
business?—Professional money-lenders are quite separate from 
indigenous bankers. 

1516. You are not including indigenous bankers?—No. 

1617. You say that realisation of debts is not an easy task for this class. 
Why ?—They cannot recover their money easily. 

1518. Considering this fact, what is the net return' that the mag gets 
when he charges 1 or 2 per cent, per mensem ?—I think not more than 
6 per cent, per annum. It may be less than that, because in the end 
they are the losers. 

1619. In reply to question 3 you say that "the moneylenders have a com¬ 
plaint against the Land Alienation Act and the co-operative socie¬ 
ties, as the societies can recover their money more easily and earlier 
than the money-lenders, unless some similar convenience is feiveg to 
the money-lenders also”. If this convenience is given to them, do you 
expect that the rate of interest will come down ?—I think go. 

1520. Appreciably or to a small extent ?—I think appreciably. 

Pandit Naurang Rag Sharma. 
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1521. Then you say that three years’ limitation is not sufficient. Why 
do you consider it insufficient?—Because the produce of the land has 
decreased and there are sometimes famines. 

1522. If the limitation period be extended, will it postpone addition of 
interest to principal to a period beyond three years ?—I don’t think 
interest well be added to principal until the bond has to be renewed. 

1523. About these ordinary banks when is interest added; at the end of 
one year, two years or three years ?—In the banks interest is added 
every year. 

1524. Can you tell us the rate of interest charged by the Imperial Bank 
on mortgages of property, say, the mortgage of a house in Ajmer ?— 
They charge about 6 to 7 per cent. 

1525. Is not 6 or 7 per cent, charged to indigenous bankers when their 
hundis are discounted ? If so, the rate of interest on loans against 
house property of other people must be higher ?— 1 do not know. 

1520. In reply to Question 8 you refer to Kabulis who advance mogey 
to poor agriculturists. Are there many such Kabulis .who adyagcg 
money?—I cannot say that they are many, Put in Jieawar where there 
is a population of 22 thousand people, there are 4 or 5 Kabuli money¬ 
lenders. These Kabulis advance money mostly to the mill-hands. 

1527. You have given us certain instances. Could we get any direct 
evidence from any of these borrowers at Beawar '—I have asked them 
and they said that they would give evidence. 

1628. What do you think is the remedy for such a state of affairs?—The 
rate of interest should be brought down; I think that is the only 
remedy. 

1529. Is there no room for borrowing from the mill-owner on easier rates 
of interest, or for forming co-operative societies for these mill-hands ? 
—Some of these mill hands are members of co-operative societies. 

1630. But why is it then that the co-operative society is not extending 
its business rapidly when these men have to pay so much interest to 
the Kabulis?—Kabulis do not want any security while eo-operative 
banks do. 

1531. That means that so far as the mill-hands are concerned, they have 
really no credit even among their fellow mill-hands who could stand 
as their security in a co-operative sooiety ?—No. 

1532. Do you find any mill-hand who has got some reputation, with his 
fellow mill-hands going to the Kabuli ?—Very low people go to. 
Kabulis, not men of reputation. 

1633. You have given us 8 or 9 instances. Are these borrowers new mem¬ 
bers who have not yet been able to build up sufficient social relations 
with their fellow members to induce them to stand surety for them in 
a, co-operative credit society or are they the better class people who 
simply want to hide their indebtedness ?—They are not .of the -better 
class. They are people who are very much in debt, and when they do 
not get money anywhere, they are obliged to take this course. 

1534. If these people have got no security to give, how would you bring 
down the rate of interest ?— According to the present circumstagMs it 
is difficult. 

1535. How can you change the circumstances; can you suggest anything? 
—I have not thought over this. 



1536. I want to understand your answer to Question No. 19. Do you buy 
goods direct from the agriculturists or you only buy through agents ? 
—Through Beawar agents. The agriculturists sell their goods through 
the commission agents at Beawar. 

1537. Who comes and sells through commission agents, the agriculturist 
or the village money-lender ?—Sometimes the agriculturist and some¬ 
times money-lender. 

1538. Both parties get it sold through the commission agents 1 —Yes. 

1539. Is the number of agriculturists bringing produce to Beawar for 
sale increasing or decreasing ?—I think it is decreasing. 

1540. More people are selling through the village bania ?—Yes. 

1541. Does the bania insist that the goods should be sold through him 1 — 
They do, because they lend money on the produce. So they are 
anxious that the produce should be sold through them, so that they 
may have an eye on it and get back their money. 

1542. Is that produce sold at the market price obtainable in Beawar or 
is it sold at much lower prices to the village banial —At the ruling 
market rate, but at the time when the produce comes to the bazaar, i.e., 
at the time of the harvest, the prices are low. 

1543. But the bania purchases them at the ruling market prices?—Yes. 

1544. So then the object of this bania is merely to recover his money and 

not to get It at a low price 'Yes. 

1545. Does the bania store his produce or does he also sell it as soon 
as he gets it from the agriculturist ?—I find that they are sold at once, 
.but in the case of cotton I have seen that when the price is very low, 
they sometimes store it and they get money on that. 

1646. When the price is very low and they store it, do they credit it to 
the agriculturist immediately, or after it is sold ?—This I don’t know. 

1647. Is there a general impression among these agriculturists that the 
bania credits them with the actual price or do they suspect that he 
gives them a lower price?—They don’t entertain any such suspicion. 

1648. You make suggestions in reply to Question 32 about a big bank 
and you say that the margin should be 33 per cent, between the amount 
of loan and the value of land to be mortgaged. What will be the 
security of a bank in this Province where ther e is the Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act and where there is the istimrari area 1 —I have already said 
therefore that the Government should guarantee the loans. 

1549. If the Government is going to guarantee it, there must be some 
Security for Government to fall back upon ?—Land can he sold with 
the permission of the Collector. 

1650. Do you think that the Collector must give permission when the 
Government has itself lent on the security of land?—Yes. 

1551. If that is so, then why should not the lands be held as security 
directly by a_man on the basis of its price in free market, instead of 
nullifying the Land Alienation Act in a round-about fashion 1 —If Gov¬ 
ernment guarantees, the rate of interest will become low, otherwise not. 

1552. The rate of interest depends upon the security. If the land secur¬ 
ed can be sold, people will entrust their money to a land mortgage bank. 
You get low terms because of the bad security. If your security is good 
the rate of interest will be low ?—If any one wants to take advantage of 
that ; but everybody wants to charge a high interest late. 

Pandit Naur any Ray Sharma. 
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1553. It looks as if you want to throw the entire responsibility on the 
Government, so that when it is profitable to sell, they will sell it in a 
free market, otherwise not? 

1554. The Chairman : What you mean is this, that you would like to 
keep the Land Alienation Act; you think it would be advantageous to 
both parties ?—If they will be able to get loans at low rates. 

1556. Prof, Chablani: If the mortgage banks advance money on the secu¬ 
rity of Government guarantee, when the loss occurs, Government is to 
bear it and the land must therefore be mortgaged to Government?— 
Before the Land Alienation Act the rate was 8 per cent. If the Land 
Alienation Act is removed, we can hope for still more reduced rates. 

1556. What you are contemplating is not a joint stock bank, but an in¬ 
digenous banker ?—Before the Land Alienation Act there were no mort¬ 
gage banks. If you have got a bank lending money at a low rate of 
interest, the bank must get the mortgage of the land or Government 
guarantee. In either case Government must soil the land in case of 
loss. 

Should Government in such case sell it in the open market or 
only to the agriculturist?—There should be no Land Alienation Act in 
that case. 

1557. In reply to Question 49 you have enumerated the industries of 
Beawar. All these mills must need money when cotton is to be stored. 
Do the banks give them any facilities then ?—They don’t want any 
money from the banks. They issue hundis in the market and the 
public take their hundis. 

1558. Are they able to get money at a cheaper rate of interest by selling 
hundis than by borrowing from the Imperial Bank ?—-Yes. they have 
got credit in the market. 

1559. Which means that these mill owners are in a sense also bankers ?— 
lYes. 

1560. Why do not these bankers start more industries here? Do they 
feel any difficulty on account of funds 1 —The industries are increasing 
day by day. The difficulty is in respect of organization and not on 
account of funds. 

1561. This appears to be a province where no substantial improvement 
can be made by means of agriculture, and the unly course left open is 
to encourage industries. The labour is quite sufficient here, and if 
there is no financial difficulty in increasing the number of mills we 
should expect to see the Province industrialised very soon ?—The only 
difficulty is want of organization and not of funds. 

1562. Is dyeing and printing work in the hands of small or big men ?—■ 
It is in the hands of small men. 

1563. Have they any need of funds?—Yes. 

1564. From whom do they get money?—From the piecegoods dealers. 

1565. Can piecegoods dealers advance sufficient amount ?—Yes. 

1566. Free of interest or on interest?—On interest. 

1567. At a low or a high rate ?—About 6 to 12 per cent, per annum. 

1588. How do the snuff making people manage their affairs?—They have 
got their own funds. 

1569. Is there any room for co-operative societies for labourers and arti¬ 
sans ?~I cannot say. 
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1670. Indigenous bankers deal also in cotton and wool. If they get 
sufficient profits in banking why do they speculate 1—In speculation they 
eometimes get large profits, and in banking business they get ordi¬ 
nary profits. 

1571. Indigenous bankers of old times never speculated. Why do the 
indigenous bankers of the present day indulge in speculation 1—In old 
times these indigenous bankers received deposits, advanced loans and 
used to do remittance business. All these three branches brought in 
sufficient profits. Now these lines do not bring in any lajge profits. 
Moreover formerly people were industrious, now that is not the case. 
They have become greedy, and speculation does not require any large 
capital. 

1572. What percentage of the people (indigenous bankers) indulge in¬ 
speculation 1—Many people indulge in this sort of business. 

1573. It is sometimes suggested that those people speculate who don’t get 
much profit out of banking, and that if they are given facilities for 
extending their banking business will they give up speculation ? Yes, 

I agree with this suggestion. 

1574. Please name some of the places on which the indigenous banker of 
Ajmer and Beawar draw their hundis ?—Bombay,, Calcutta, Karachi,, 
etc. 

1575. Does he draw more hundis on Karachi than on Bombay or less ?— 
Dess. 

1576. Is there any business in hundis on inland centres like Delhi, 
Cawnpore, etc. ?—Yes, there is. 

1577. Amritsar also ?—No. Only up to Delhi or Agra. 

1578. Has the indigenous banker any business dealings in the shape of 
remittance by means of hundis with the indigenous bankers of Indian 
States ?—Yes. 

1579. Does any profit from the Indian States form part of the income 
of the indigenous banker of Ajmer?—All places contribute to his 
income. 

1580. How much in a rupee does Ajmer-Merwara contribute towards his 
income?—I cannot say. 

1581. Is it appreciable ?—Yes. 

1582. Is maiyadi hundi frequently used here in these days?—No, it 
is not widely in use. 

1583. Since the increase of stamp duty, have maiyadi hundis increased 
or decreased ?— 1 They have decreased. If the stamp duty is abolished, 
they would increase. Several people in Beawar execute receipts in 
order to avoid stamp duty. 

1584. Then it means that receipts have taken the place of maiyadi 
hundis on account of the increase in the stamp duty ?—'Yes. 

3585. What is the difference between rediscounting a maiyadi hundi 
and a promissory note which is really intended to be a maiyadi hundi 1 
■—A banker can take a maiyadi hundi , but he cannot rediscount 
a promissory note. Maiyadi hundi is more respectable than a receipt. 

1586. There are four sources of income to an indigenous banker; first his 
own capital, secondly, deposits, thirdly, hundi business, and fourthly, 
commission on discounting. What percentage of income does each of 
these lines contribute to his income in these parts ?—I cannot say. 

Pandit Naurang Ray Sharma. 
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1587. Is the deposit and hundi business sufficient here or not ?—It is 
insufficient. 

1588. And deposits ?—Yes, the same. 

1589. The indigenous banker may be giving a very low rate of interest 
on deposits, which may be insufficient in quantity on this account only ? 
—But the indigenous banker does not accept deposits here. 

1590. Why does he not accept deposits ?—The chief reason is that there 
are ups and downs in the life of every man and the depositors, when 
they see that a banker is in difficulties, help towards the failure of his 
business by demanding immediate return of their deposits. 

1591. But the joint stock bank or the Imperial Bank must be keeping 
some reserve fund to meet their demands in time of need and similar 
may have been the ease with the old indigenous bankers in the past ? 
—In old times they used to keep deposits underground. 

1592. Do the indigenous bankers take advantage of the Imperial Bank 
freely or not?—Not freely; they don’t want to take any help from the- 
Imperial Bank. 

1593. Then there must be some difference in the hundi rate of the Impe* 
rial Bank and that of the shroffs 1— If the Imperial Bank raises the 
hundi rate, the shroffs also raise their rate. 

Is the market rate governed by the Imperial Bank or the indigenous 
bankers have got their separate market rate 1 —I cannot explain. 

1594. Can you show from your account books the difference between the 
rate fixed month by month by the Imperial Bank and the market 
rates charged by the town shroffs ] —Here no such rate is fixed by the 
Imperial Bank. 

1595. But supposing the Imperial Bank in Bombay raises the market 
rate; then naturally the branch office at-Bombay of the indigenous 
banker of this place would raise its rate. Would this affect the rate 
of the local office here in any way ?—This fact would affect the demand 
drafts and not the ? naiyadi hundi rate. 

1596. Is the demand draft business profitable ?—The bankers are losers 
in this concern. 

3597. Does the Imperial Bank make any distinction in giving supply 
bills between the bankers and the general public?—The bank charges a 
special rate from respectable firms; it grants some concession to them,, 
but it is not much. 

1598. Are the public deposits mostly with the shroffs or with the banks? 

•—I cannot say. 

1599. In reply to Question No. 67 you say that internal remittances are 
made by hundis, letters of credit, postal money orders and insured 
letters. Can you give us an estimate of all these means of remit* 
tance ?—It is done mostly by means of hundis. 

1600. Which is more, money remitted by means of hundis or that which 
is sent through the post office or by special messengers ?—In th& 
neighbouring areas it is remitted mostly through special messengers. 

1601. What about the ports 1- In that case hundis are used. 

What is generally used, J.undis or supply bills?— Hundis are used 
for small amounts and for big amounts supply bills are used. 
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4603, Why do the merchants patronise the shroffs in preference to the 
banks ?—Because the shroffs accept the hnndu of the merchants with¬ 
out distinction and the banks impose certain restrictions, and 
therefore the merchants don’t go to them. 

1604. Is there uniformity in the rate of hundis drawn on Bombay, 
Karachi, Delhi, etc, ?—The indigenous bankers here have got dealings 
only with Bombay, 

1605. How much is invested in the Post Office Cash Certificates in this 
province 1 —I cannot give you an estimate of this amount, but these 
investments have not affected the deposits with the shroffs to any great 
extent. 

1606. What amount of silver is imported here annually 1—I cannot say. 

1007. L. BalFishen : You say that the obtaining of decrees from the 
civil courts is a very expensive aqd troublesome task owing to the 
lengthy and wearisome process. What remedy do you suggest ?—I would 
suggest the formation of the panchayat system; say, ten persons should 
he appointed as panchs of a panchayat and each of the parties should 
nominate a punch and all the cases should be decided by these panchs. 

1608. Should there be an appeal from the order of these panchs 1 —Yes, 
and for that purpose ten more persons should be appointed as mem¬ 
bers of the appellate court. 

1609. In your memorandum you say that the branch of the Imperial 
Bank at Ajmer does not give any loans to the zamindars. Why does 
not the bank advance loans ?—I cannot say. 

1610. In reply to Question 32 you say that the margin should be 33 per 
cent, between the amount of loan and the value of land to be mortgaged. 
You mean the actual] value of the land or the produce of the land?— 
I meant the value of the land. How land cannot be sold on account of 
the Land Alienation Act. People won’t be able to raise loans without 
the security of land. 

1611. In reply to Question 32 ( e) you say that such a bank can raise 
money by deposits and debentures and from the central bank, if gua¬ 
ranteed by the Government. The bank will require loans for long 
terms ?—I cannot say. 

1612. In reply to Question 41 you say that the co-operative societies only 
lend money. But they also sell shares, and if the members wish to keep 
deposits with them, they can do so?—Yes. 

1013, Seth Vithaldas Rat hi : What difficulties are experienced by the 
agriculturists in obtaining loans from the co-operative banks ?—I 
don’t know. 

1614. Do you think it would prove beneficial to the agriculturists if the 
custom of giving funeral feasts and drinking were stopped?—Certain¬ 
ly. 

1615. Are you in favour of legal measures being taken towards this end ? 
■—Yes. 

1616. Does the agriculturist get better prices by selling his goods 
through the artia 1 —Yes. 

1617. Kan-war Motilal : Do the agriculturists come in large numbers to 
-sell their goods ?—I don’t know. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Pandit Naurana Ran Sharma. 
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Mr. KANHAIYALAL GARGIYA, G.CA, F.S.P.A., Public Accouat- 
ant and Auditor, Beawar. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

A.— Agricultural indebtedness. 

1618. 1. I cannot give an accurate figure or even an approximate one. 
1819. It can be prepared with the help of the village pat war is, but even 
then it is likely that the money-lenders as well as the cultivators will 
not state the true figures. But we can make an estimate, however, on 
that data. As a matter of fact the cultivators in this part of the 
country are very badly off and unless and until the Government takes 
very sympathetic steps, by advancing loans at a nominal rate of in¬ 
terest and see that all old debts are wdped off, they cannot improve. 
'They should then be encouraged to sink wells, or talabs should be 
dug wherever possible to enable them to work hard on their fields 
with the certainty of crops. There should be punishment, fine, or 
imprisonment, or both, if they indulge in the evil habits of drinking or 
mosars. They are ruined, most of them owing to their idle habits. 
They should be induced by means of demonstrations, through magic- 
lantern shows or otherwise to have some secondary* side occupation in 
their spare time to better their financial positions. Their conditions is 
pitiable. Dairy-farming, weaving, hand-spinning, poultry farming 
vegetable producing, planting fruit trees near big cities, sheep-breed¬ 
ing, and so on are the occupations which they can follow. 

1620. The creditors are mostly indigenous money-lenders and the Gov¬ 
ernment; the co-operative banks have financed a few of them as well. 

1621. The money-lender through greed advances loans for their bare 
needs with or without security and loses even the principal often. He 
can recover his dues, but very rarely. 

1622. 2. The Government charges 61 per cent, per annum the co¬ 
operative banks from 8 per cent, to 12 per cent, sometimes 18 per cent, 
per annum, while the professional or indigenous money-lenders’ rates 
of interest vary from 9 per cent, to 18 per cent, per annum. Simple 
interest is often calculated sometimes yearly, but more often after three 
years, while in some cases compound interest is charged. 

1623. The Government and the co-operative banks can, and do, collect 
their dues with certainty, as they have all facilities, while the poor 
money-lender is at the mercy of the cultivator and the civil court’s 
justice. The cultivators are nearly ruined and the money-lender is not 
earning the desired profit. 

1624. 3. First I should deal with the Land Alienation Act. Previous to 
the introduction of this Act, the cultivators w T ere considered to be 
honest and, to speak the truth, they tried their best to produce crops 
to the best of their ability, but now when they know' that they cannot 
lose possession of their lands they have become slothful, and although 
they still induce the money-lenders to advance loans to them in time 
of need, they make all sorts of excuses and try their utmost to see 
that in litigation they win the case and the money-lender is put to 
Joss. 

1625. Secondly, to add to the misfortunes of the poor cultivators there 
is no concession in the courts for them. I mean in the court fees, etc. 
I would suggest that the court fees for any suit filed against bona 
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•fide cultivator should be abolished or should be very nominal, if the 
transaction between the money-lender and the cultivator is, a bona fide 
loan for improvement of land, or sinking a well, or for some such other 
purpose. 

1626. The parties may be made to understand that while getting a loan 
and executing a document they should make it a condition that in case- 
of dispute the matter is to be decided by arbitration. This will save- 
them from unnecessary waste of money and time in a civil court. The 
award of arbitrators should be sent to such courts for execution. 

1627. 4. No, it is not so, so far as I think. 

1628. 5. No, it is not so, so far as I think. 

1629. 6. The farmers in this country are quite illiterate and followers of. 
old customs, which have degenerated and are undervalued by every 
succeeding generation. The custom of mortgaging land for 20 years is 
prevalent but to a little extent. This induces them to idle habits aB, 
they do riot work so hard as to produce the best yield on their 
fields. The system therefore of sharing one-third or a half of the pro-' 
duce should be abolished and that of paying interest at so much per 
cent, should be introduced. This will make them industrious. Provision 
should also be made that in case the farmer fails to pay proportionate 
principal and interest yearly the period would be lengthened. This, 
will set the matter alright. 

1630. 7 . No. 

16.31, 10. I think it would be difficult to get accounts published, but legis¬ 
lation can be made and tomtomed, and different rates of interest fixed 
at which money can be lent by private money-lenders on the security 
of ornaments, or land, and without security. 

1632. 11. There is no village panchayat, but this should be established' 
and recognised, and a case submitted to the court should be transferred" 
to panchs of the village, to encourage this most essential and old 
system. 

B — Finance for agricultural production. 

1633. 12. It is mostly supplied by the professional money-lenders at 
rates varying from 9 per cent, to 18 per cent, per annum; seed is given 
in kind and 5 seers a maund, or 12$ per cent, per annum per crop is- 
charged as interest. 

1634 & 1635. 13. The cultivator takes advantage of takavi when he is 
hard pressed by circumstances; the reasons are laid down below in 
answer to question No. 27. 

1636. 14 . No : there is no co-ordination. 

1637. 15. The system is not prevalent here, perhaps, for want of educa¬ 
tion. 

1638. 16. No, I cannot. 

C.— Finance for marketing, 

1639. 17. Beawar has a good mandi and is a trade centre of all products 
of the districts, where there are very many wholesale dealers, who- 
can purchase all the produce that is brought for sale. 

1640. 18 . This wili be replied to in detail when I appear as a witness. 

1641. 19. The agriculturist does not store his crop. 

1642. 20. I cannot say. 

1643. 21. At present when the cultivator or any other person brings the 
produce to the Beawar town and sells it through an agent, who would! 
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charge J per cent, to 1 per cent, as his commission, he can take the 
money after the commodity is weighed up. The agent recovers the 
money thus advanced later on in the evening or within the next 15 days. 
By affording this facility the cultivator has not to wait, while at times 
the agent gets another chance of earning a similar commission in 
arranging purchases for an exporter. 

1644. The traders sometimes even advance money if the producer desires 
to keep his stock to see the trend of the market. But in this case 6 
per cent, to 9 per cent, interest and godown rent are charged. 

1648. When a commodity is exported the exporter can have some money 
•on presentation of the railway receipt. 

1646. 22. The money is advanced on railway receipts or when the goods 
are in actual possession of the money-lender or bankers or commission 
agent. This is a safe system, though a bit expensive. 

1647. 23. I' cannot say anything in this respect. 

1648. 24. I cannot say anything in this respect. 

1649. 29. Now-a-days long period loans are required nearly by all classes 
of agriculturists and traders. 

1650. 28. The facility of obtaining loans by landlords is reduced to some 
extent by the 'introduction of the Land Alienation Act. After 20 years 
the loan-holder or debtor is sole owner of the land if it is mortgaged, 
and hence full value or even good value is not advanced. People are 
afraid that the Government give preference to the co-operative banks 
and the zamindarg. Partly due to this belief the cultivators have be¬ 
come slow, idle, and careless in producing crops. 

1651. They take little care of the plot under mortgage. The result is 
discouragement to both. 

1662. 27. There may be some defects in the Bystem of advancing of takavi 
loans, but I think most of the cultivators do uot take advantage of it 
as they know that the amount will have surely to be repaid. They 
borrow off and on, from their indigenous money-lender, for the 
payment of whose loan they are not particular. 

1653. If they are educated and taught never to borrow, unless they are 
able to repay, much can be done. Their extravagant old customs, their 
habits of drinking or of carelessly spending money when they get it 
either by hook or by crook, are the main sources of their ruin. 

1654. 28. This can be traced from tehsil records. 

1656. 29. Yes,, the adverse effect of the Land Alienation Act is given 
above. If the old system is again introduced, it will make the culti¬ 
vators realise their responsibility of paying the loans, and the money¬ 
lenders will also have the certainty of recovering their money as a safe 
investment. 

1656. 30 and 31. There are no mortgage banks in this district. 

1657. 32. Yes, if such a bank be established with a capital of about 20 
lacs, it will work very nicely. It will be profitable both to the culti¬ 
vators and to the shareholders, 

1658. It should be worked on the lines of a limited company, but should 
have full support of the Government and the tehr.il staff but not at all 
on the lines of the co-operative banks. It will have free deposits. 

1659. 33. The highest rate to be recovered on loans to the agriculturists 

should be 7 per cent, to 9 per cent., and that allowed to depositors 5 
per cent, to 6 per cent, varying with the period of deposits. / 
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1660. 34. The value of land should be calculated at 50 per cent, to 60 per 
cent, of the selling value of the land near the plots offered. 

1661. 35. If it is under Government supervision, i.e., tehsil officers 
render help in, a sympathetic way, there will be no fear of loss. 

1662. 36. The land revenue forms the major portion of income of the 
Imperial Treasury, and it will be worth while if the Government 
mercifully reduce the process fee, registration and other charges in 
the case of agriculturists, if not for ever, only for 20 years as a tem¬ 
porary measure to see if this can improve their condition. 

1663. Their rights can be better established if the provisions of the Land 
Alienation Act, are made a little slack or generous. 

1664. 37. The security of land is sound but the expensive habits of the 
cultivators make it all the more difficult for themselves to pull on during 
hard times as the crops are almost uncertain in this part of tho 
country, where failure of rain is a certainty. They should be taught 
economic ways, to reduce their expenses on deaths and marriages and 
to give up their evil habits of drinking. Money should be advanced 
for improvement of land, sinking wells or for the purchase of cattle. 
Law should be made to penalise drinking and extravagances, 

1665. The Government should also, when they ask the money-lenders to 
charge less interest, show their sympathy by reducing court and other 
expenses for this poor class of their, subjects as this would be true 
(sympathy. 

E.— Industries subsidiary to agriculture, 

1666. 38. Growing vegetables in the vicinity of cities can form a good 
source of income to average cultivators; gardening is expensive and 
would require much training and experience. Th e waiting period would 
also be too much and an ordinary cultivator would be tired. 

1667. 39. Instead of having model farms at fixed places where success is 
cent, per cent., model farms should be established on the worst land 
of a village, and methods of improvement should he shown there by 
practical examples. 

1668. 40. The best occupations for farmers in idle seasons would be 
weaving coarse things, suc-h as niwar, clurries , khodi, hand-spinning, 
blanket-making, etc,, dairy farming and keeping sheep, etc., for holders 
of large areas of land would be more suitable occupations and more 
paying. 

F.— Kural co-operation. 

1669. 41. The co-operative credit loaning companies, are merely money- 
lending societies. 

1670. 42. The co-operative banks are quite aloof from the Imperial and 
other banks. If they take banking business they can be popular and 
be of utility. 

1671. 43. The co-operative movement has been to some extent a failure 
in this district for want of sympathetic and real workers. 

1672. 44. It is a long process. I do not think they have fulfilled the 
demand. 

1673. 45. I cannot give a definite reply. 

1674. 48. There is no such composition. 

1675. 47. No. 
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G.—Nox-agtucultural credit and indebtedness, 

1676. 48, The rate of interest well-established among the bankers is- 
7 annas 9 pies per cent, per month. A letter or a hundi suffices and 
does all sorts of work more satisfactorily than a currency note would 
do. 

1677. 49. There are big mills and other factories. They have got their 
own financial arrangements, and are not in monetary trouble so to 
'Say. 

1678. 50. It can meet the needs of small industrialists to some extent 
and is meeting, but it needs much overhauling, proper supervision, and 
check over the workers and loan-holders. 

1679. 51. I cannot specify any measure. 

1680. 52. No banks or bankers advance money on goods imported or 
exported in this district. Goods from the farm are brought to the rnandi 
or centre either by farmers or their principals who advance money in 
order to get the produce. 

1681. When exported, they draw some money which is sometimes 70 to* 
80 per cent, of the value from the agent through whom they export, 
while at the time of importing they either pay the drafts at the ports 
of entry or borrow money from their own bankers on their own credit, 
but not on the security of the goods. 

1682. 53. I differ. The market in India for commodities of trade, e.g*,,, 
cotton, wool, wheat, sugar, etc., all depends on foreign, i.e., English 
and American markets. 


I.—Indigenous banker and moneylender. 

1683. 55. It is the mahajan, literally great man, who has been rendering 
most valuable services from times immemorial to the kings down to 
the peasants in this country. They are so shrewd, generous and sympa¬ 
thetic, that they would help anybody and everybody, and would 
undergo any risks, which may sometimes be even unremunerative. 

1684. 56. They do nearly all sorts of trades possible side by side with 
money-lending. Pure money-lenders would be only 1 to 2 per cent. 

1685. 57. They afford all sorts of monetary help, accept deposits, and' 
sometimes would buy shares of an, industrial concern but would rarely 
deposit their money with others. 

1686. 58. I cannot say regarding points (a), (b) and (e). 

(c) Their expenses are moderate 

(d) The relations of one banker with another are only according 
to their respective standing. 

1687. Owing to being ill-educated, they do not keep relation with organi¬ 
sed banks. 

1688. 59. A hundi is not used in place of notes or rupees. The forms are 
complete and clear. I attach copies of a hundi and a promissory note. 
There is the constant and great fear of forged currency notes as it is 
very difficult to distinguish between a genuine and a forged currency 
toote. 

1689. 60. He would grant loans and cash credits according to finan¬ 
cial standing of the agriculturist, and would charge a higher rate of 
interest on cash credits than on loans on property mortgaged. 
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1690. 61. The bankers and shroffs are financed by their own capital. At 
times they would draw on their own bankers who have money lying 
idle. But this credit is only according to the position of bankers. 

1691. 62. The sahukari rate is Rs. 5-13-0 per annum, while rates on 
deposits vary from 3 to per cent. 

1092. In dull season, i.e., rainy season the rate of sahukari interest falls 
to 3 per cent, while in winter it goes up to 6 per cent, per annum some¬ 
times to 8 per cent, and 9 per cent, in big markets like Bombay. 

1693. 63. The agricultural community has to pay 9 to 18 per cent, on cash 
while 12^ per cent, on kind. The rates vary according to the position 
of the debtors. If the rates of interest are reduced and the habits of 
agriculturists improved, they can be better off. 

1694. 64. During the last 10 to 15 years the cultivators have been dis¬ 
honest, irregular and less law-abiding. So no\V the dishonest and the 
•quarrelsome do not like the indigenous bankers as they did in times 
.gone by. 

1695. 66 . Their business is now declining. I cannot say how many have 
failed; but for example, the khatas of Beawar mahajam of the glut si 
community can be seen where they would accept a cow worth Rs. 20 
for Rs. 100 or more to square up the accounts and so on. 

1696. 68 . I cannot give a definite reply. 

1697. 67. The hundi system for internal remittance has been working 
for ages past most successfully. It is less expensive and not at all 
risky. 

1699. The supply bills are made use of by the trading community but 
the binding of time is the thing which makes them a burden even in 
"winter season, when hundi is always above par. 

1699. 68. I am gathering information on the point. 

1700. 69. No: I do not think so. 

1701. 70. In winter at a discount of 2 annas to 4 annas per cent. In 
Summer and rainy season at a premium of 2 annas to 4 annas per cent, 
sometimes at par. 

1702. 71. I am considering over these points. 

1703. 72. Some sort of a charter should be given to well known bankers of 
good standing, who should advance loan, at a certain rate of interest. 
They should be given facilities in legal troubles and if preference is 
given to their claims, much good can be done. 

1704. These bankers if recognised by Government can command more 
business and at a very little cost to the clients as their expenses are 
moderate; and their increased profits would form a source of addi¬ 
tional income to the Government in the shape of income-tax. They 
should however be of good standing, i.e.. must have enough fluid money. 

1705. I cannot at present speak on the point of facilities. 

1706. 73. The matter requires time to make suggestions, and I am think¬ 
ing over it. 

1707. 74. I ihink the indigenous banker will not hesitate to accept, if 
better measures are introduced. 

1708. 75, The operation through a bank is so complex and difficult that 
it does not encourage people of ordinary means, to have recourse to 
them. 
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1700, 76. Tlie present hundi system is the safest way to do so. 

1710. 77. A local bank with local directorate and local capital can com- 
mand confidence and can work, if it is conducted not on very expensive 
lines. 

*711. 78. The big shroffs in India have all realised the benefits of being 
connected with banks and are doing a good deal of business through 
them, but the small banker is still not in favour of a bank nor does he 
approach it. The reason, I think, is that the work is done in English 
• which is not yet so popular, and the country people, not knowing the 
language at all. cannot enter into account or commence working with 
them. Tiie outside work, if it were done in the local vernaculars, 
would be more convenient and would make the banks more popular. 

J.— Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1719. 79 . T think none. The estimate of savings of the agriculturist 
class is practically nil. They always lead a hand to mouth life. 

1713. 80. They have no savings so to say. 

1714. 81. The habit of investing in gold and silver and precious stones is 
an inborn nature of an Indian, be he a Hindu or a Mahommedan. Ad¬ 
vanced Christians may be exceptions. But the Teal thing is that only 
the fortunate few can do so, it is not the lot of so many poor people. 
The real aim is, that, they think at times of prosperity these valu¬ 
ables will add to their respectability and in adverse times they will 
he at their command to help them when it would be difficult to sell 
land, house, shares, etc., at a, proper price. 

1715. I cannot give the estimate of the amount spent in gold and silver 
isinee 1913. 

1716. llegarding the tendency towards hoarding, the agriculturists are 
poor arid lead a hand to mouth life and the trader has his fate un¬ 
certain owing to fluctuations, so I do not think there is any wealth 
hoarded in thiis part of the country. 

1717. 82. I cannot give an estimate of this. 

1718. 83. I cannot gather information on this point. 

1719. 84. The abolition of stamp duty has made the cheques more 
popular. 

1720. As stated above vernacular should be introduced in cheques on 
banks, bank pass books and other bank papers, wherever possible, to 
make it more popular. Payments by cheques in big cities may be 
practicable. 

1721. 85. Yes, .1 cannot say for other parts of the country but in this 
part, poverty is a permanent disease and so investment is a difficult 
task. At the same time owing to there being no other means of in¬ 
vestment, but to lend, the habit cannot make home. There are no 
facilities for small investments. 

1722. 88. Postal Cash Certificates are the best means of investment; if 
leaflets in local vernaculars are distributed every second or third 
month for sometime to remind the public they can be made popular., 
the same thing should be done in the case of the Post Office Savings 
Banks, 
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1723, Mostly those in service keep saving bank aocounts and invest 
money therein. It is a very popular system for them. 

1724. Pamphlets and notices in local vernaculars should be published' 
and issued to attract other classes and the general public. 

1725. The rates of interest on the cash certificates are already attractive. 

1726. There are all facilities to the public in the Post Office Savings 
Banks and even the peons take advantage of them by making small 
deposits in such banks which are very popular. It is only those who are 
in service, that take recourse to this investment. 

1727. 87. For persons engaged in mills and other industries national sav¬ 
ings movement like that in England will help much to bring home 
the idea of saving or investing their small savings in the form of cash 
certificates. 

1728. I have no idea of investment trusts. 

1729. 88 . Such persons can be induced to utilise their capital in concerns 
like limited companies, industrial associations and then can have profits 
from them. They can be given special facilities so that money may be 
forthcoming from them easily. 

1730. 89. No, there are different sets of persons. Those who like to buy 
cash certificates or treasury bills would never deposit with a banker 
and vice versa. 

1731. 90. I cannot express my opinion on this subject. 

1732. 91. Same as above. 

1733. 92. Yes, of course, the agriculturists and the industrialists should' 
be educated by means of cinema shows and other illustrations, so that 
they may give up their evil habits of drinking and spending carelessly 
and extravagantly on occasions of marriages and deaths. If successful 
efforts are made to teach them the lessons of thrift much can be done. 

1734. 93. The opening of new branches of the Imperial Bank recently 
has not in my opinion made it more popular, otherwise it could have 
attracted a lot of business. 

1735. 94. The existing shroffs and the supply of cash through Govern- 
. ment Treasury in exchange currency notes are adequate resources for 

the Beawar District. 

1736. 95. For this Province I have already stated above the measures 
required. Before introducing any others, the masses must be educated 
to produce good crops and reap bumper harvests. Unless this is done 
all else is rise! ess. 


Oral Evidence, 

1737. Chairman-. You propose legislation for social customs like 
mosars 1 —Yes. 

1738. What sort of legislation?—Government should enact that culti¬ 
vators or agriculturists who depend on agriculture should not indulge 
in these extra expenses. 

1739. Only this class and not others ?—If it is extended to trading classes 
so far so good. For the agriculturists it should be done. This is a 
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very bad custom. There is what is called a neotha system. After the 
mosar is over, they go from village to village and collect money. In 
that way they themselves become indebted and they make others in¬ 
debted also. 

1740. You say “first I should deal with the Land Alienation Act. Pre¬ 
vious to the introduction of this Act, the cultivators were considered 
to be honest and to speak the truth, they tried their best to produce 
the crops to the best of their ability.” Is it not so now?—No, this is 
a fact. 

1741. Why ?—Because they know that after 20 years they will be the 
owners of the soil again. The money-lender cannot withhold the 
land. Because every year l/20th of the portion is wiped off, he does 
not care, he takes less interest. I am myself a landlord. I hold 
about 200 bighas of land at Beawar Tehsil, barani. chain and talabi. 

1742. What is the condition of the tenants in your estate 1 —On account 
of bad rainfall they suffer. These cultivators look to industries. 
There are three mills. Some of them are employed as spinners and 
weavers when they have no work on their farms. Therefore 
within a radius of four miles of Beawar the people are not Buffering 
so badly on account of bad years as in the different parts of India. 

1743. Is your land hereditary?—Yes hereditary. I have money-lending 
business too. My experience is that the cultivators are not working 
harder since the introduction of the Land Alienation Act. 

1744. Your tenants are not affected by the Land Alienation Act?—No. 

1745. You say “the parties may be made to understand that while getting 
loan and executing a document they should have a condition that in 
case of disputes the matter is to be decided by arbitration.” You 
propose an arbitration board for the settlement of loans?—Yes, 
panchayat or something like that, 

1746. Do you lend money to the tenants?—Sometimes. 

1747. Do you experience much difficulty in recovering ?—Yes. I have 
lost a lot. 

1748. What is the reason ?—The reason is bad crops, 

1749. You say they are not affected by the bad crops?—Some of them 
who are not working in mills are affected. There are also some 
tenants who do not work in the mills. There is no difficulty with those 
who are in mills. No loan is lost through them. 

1750. You say “the system therefore to get one-third or a half of the 
produce be abolished and only so much per cent, in the form of in¬ 
terest be introduced”. What do you mean 1 —The thing is this; in 
Beawar we generally take one-third of the crop from the cultivator. 
The tenant uses his own seed, bullocks, etc., excluding repairing of 
wells. 

1751. He pays you in kind ?—He himself incurs all the expenses. The 
repairing of wells is done by us. We get one-third in kind. We pay 
the land-revenue to the Government. I cannot say that the culti¬ 
vator will work harder if this system is abolished, because he knows 
that out of whatever he produces one-third will go to the landlord. 

1752. You propose to substitute cash rents for rents in kind ?—Yes. 
Before the Land Alienation Act my land was giving a good return. 
Since the introduction of the Act it does not give the same return. 
1763. How is one-third of the produce detei'mined ?—We go there when 
the crop is harvested. He keeps everything ready. He weighs it 
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and distributes it. In the case of corn it is put in earthen pots. 
It is determined by putting 20 pots on one side and 20 pots On the. 
other. 

1754. Is this system of batai common here 1 —Yes. Where we share in 
seed and other expenses, the share is half and half. 

1755. You would change the system by legislation ?—Yes. 

1760. Stop batai altogether 1—Yes. 

1757. You say “I think it would be difficult to get accounts published, 
but legislation can be enacted and tamtomed" '! —That is, by beat of 
drum, so that everybody may know that the Government has reduced 
the rate of futcrest. 

1768. Interest on what ?—Of the money-lenders. 

1759. You mean that the rate of interest should be reduced by legisla¬ 
tion ?—Yes. There should be some concession to the money-lender. 
At present there is no concession; in the case of co-operative societies 
and Government loans there is concession, while the money-lender has 
none. 

1760. What concession do you mean ?—In court-fees. For agriculturists 
these court-fees should be abolished. That is why I suggested pan- 
chayat. 

1761. In reply to Question No. 18 you say “this will be replied to in 
detail when I appear as a witness” ?—This is a system of selling com¬ 
modities. When a cultivator has got a load he sells it to a petty 
merchant of his own village. Sometimes he pays the value of the head¬ 
load to the money-lender for the loan he had taken or uses it for his 
own private expenses. Sometimes the money-lender purchases it and 
pays a higher rate, because if there is a bumper crop he can hope"to get 
back the money lent. Sometimes he sells it through a commission 
agent. Sometimes he himself sells it. If he has no creditor or if the 
creditor does not appear, he takes the money home. 

1762. You say “there may he defects in the advancing of takavi loans, 
but I think most of the cultivators do not take advantage of it as they 
know that the amount will have surely to be repaid” ?—Yes, certainly. 
The money-lender’s loan can be put off but takavi cannot be put off. 

1763. I really think that your suggestion of batai is very interesting. I 
do not know whether the landlord will actually endorse the sugges¬ 
tion. It is very sensible. In answer to Question No. 86 you say “Their 
rights can be better established if the provisions of the Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act, be made little slack or generous” 1 —I shall give you a practi¬ 
cal example. I hold more than 200 highas of land. We are hereditary 
lambardars. Do you not think that I belong to the zamindar class? 

1764. You belong to the zamindar class?—Certainly. I am better than a 
zamindar. I spend money towards improvement of fields, manuring, 
etc. I myself supply them manure. There was a man in my village 
who was accused of murder. He was sentenced to capital punish¬ 
ment by the magistrate here. My father is the lamhardar. The 
people approached him for an advance of money. They said that 
if the man was freed he would sell his land and pay back. If not, 
they would themselves sell their lands and discharge the debt. Fortu¬ 
nately he was freed. He executed a document that he would sell 
such and such land to us. After sometime we had to file a civil suit. 
He did not appear. The decree was passed ex-parte. The civil court 
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applied to the Commissioner, but the Commissioner eaid, “Your are 
not a zamindar, the land cannot be sold to you’'. 

1765. There are a large number of people like you. I myself belong to 
that class. You have to look at it from a disinterested point of 
view ?—I think we can improve the land better than the agricultural 
classes who have no money and who cannot take proper care of the 
land. 

1766. Prof. Chablani: You have made a suggestion that Government 
should act as a philanthropic association, advance loans to the agri¬ 
culturist at nominal rates of interest to wipe off all debt. Supposing 
Government had ample money to act as a philanthropist in this 
fashion, which of course is doubtful, what guarantee is there that the 
cultivators will not get into debt again because of the certainty that 
the Government would help them again ?—T cannot say. Legislation 
should be made against extravagance. If that is done they will not 
fall into evil habits. 

1767. -Supposing there are no evil habits, do you think the majority, 
considering their hojdings and bad years, will not fall into debt 
again ?—If they have side occupations in their spare time, they can 
make a livelihood. 

1768. That is, they must be compelled to take to side occupation. Is 
it practicable ?—Not practicable. 

1769. You talk of very severe punishment; fine and imprisonment or 
both, to persons who indulge in extravagance. How big an army of 
officials will you require for this purpose ? How many police officials 
do you need tc. challan them?—My point is within 5 or 6 years the 
extravagance will stop; i.e., if one or two men are punished. 

1770. It means the men have to he watched, and everything has to be 
looked into. Supposing that the punishment to a few does nut deter 
others, you cannot send a W'hole community to jail ?—No. Only the 
man who does it will have to undergo the trial. 

1771. I think it will be practically general ?—If one man is punished, 
others will not do it. 

1772. But that one man feels it as a punishment only where 99 do not 
go to jail, otherwise he w r ould not feel it. Would it not be practicable 
to say that anybody w r ho borrows money for the purpose of a mosar 
or feast beyond a particular limit or beyond his capacity to incu^ 
debt, should have no protection of the Land Alienation Act? Would 
not that act as a greater protection ?—Yes. 

1773. You make a suggestion that the creditors are mostly indigenous 
money-lenders and the Government, but that the co-operative banks 
have financed a few of them. Have you enquired into the reason 
why the co-operative banks have financed comparatively only a few of 
them? Is it surely not because of the lack of money?—No, but be¬ 
cause of the fear of the people conducting the bank and of the way 
in which they might deal with them. 

1774. Naturally therefore any sound system of credit cannot be built up 
unless the ways of the people are changed which is necessarily a slow 
process ?—I have suggested that by magic lantern lectures and other 
means they can be changed. 

1775. Any kind of educative process will take time 1 —Yes. Legislation 
must be the last resort. 
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1776. What is. the average net realised return of money-lenders?—I 
think he might lie recovering between 5 per cent, and 6 per cent, on the 
whole. 

1777. If he is recovering only 5 per cent, net return, could you induce 
the money-lender to invest it at 5 per cent, in a bank or society? 
Unless his other business requires that he must also do money-lending 
he cannot bo content with this low return on his investment?—They 
are all entangled. Because he thinks that if there is a bumper crop 
he will be able to recover the whole of his debt. Otherwise he would 
not be content with 5 per cent, or 6 per cent. 

1778. It is then a lure?—Yes. 

1779. You mention that the banks charge 8 per cent, to 12 per cent, and 
sometimes 18 per cent. ?—Yes. 

1780. Co-operative bank?—Yes. The central banks, through their socie¬ 
ties, charge from the mill-hands 18 per cent. 

1781. Which societies?—The Mahalakshmi. Edward, etc., mills have 
societies. The members of those societies have to pay 18*per cent. 

1782. Lala Bal Kishen : The Registrar said 15 per cent?—I can give you 
definite names. You can write them down; Dunichand is an instance. 

1783. Prof. Chablani: Is a distinction made between the mill society 
and an agricultural society ?—This I don’t know. They know that 
the mill-hands pay and are therefore charged more, because their 
income is certain. So they charge a higher rate. 

1784. Seth Vithuldas liuthi : The same reply was given by Sardar Kartar 
Singh. 

1785. Prof. Chablani: After how many yearB doordinary banks add in¬ 
terest to the principal?—-! think.they are adding every year. 

1786. In the case of hit nil is do the shroffs add interest to principal?—In 
the case of muddati hmulls for 60 days they do not add interest to 
principal. 

1787. Not even after 60 days?—If a man does not go to receive it, they 
won’t add. 

1788. Supposing a man on whom the hundi is drawn does not pay it on 
the due date, supposing he wants extension of time, would not interest 
be added?—Certainly it will be added. But in the case of muddati 
hundis two months’ interest is taken in advance. 

1789. You say, “The Government and the co-operative banks can, and 
do, collect their dues with certainty as they have all facilities, while 
the poor money lender is at the mercy of the cultivator and then on 
that of the civil court’s justice.” Would the rates of interest come 
down if something were done to make justice more speedy?—I think 
so. 

1790. You have talked of the bad effects of the Land Alienation Act. To 
what exactly are these bad effects really due ?—They have got the 
certainty that the land will remain in their possession. They say that 
if one banker does not lend, they will have connection with another 
banker. Before the Land Alienation Act they had the fear that. if 
a man filed a suit against them, their lands would be put to auction 
and sold. Money then had to be paid. Now it is not so. 

1791. Has the Land Alienation Act restricted their capacity to borrow ? 
—Yes, to some extent because one does not know how much the culti- 
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vator owes, He goes to a money-lender and says that he owes only 
Bs. 25 and conceals his other debts. I n this way he borrows as much 
as he wants. 

1792. Has there been any difference in the rates of interest charged to 
the agriculturist before the Land Alienation Act and after it?—No. 

1 think there has beer no difference. 

1793. <$o that you cannot say that it has made it more difficult for the 
agriculturist to borrow ?—It has made it more difficult for the money¬ 
lender to recover his loans. 

1.794. So the money-lender should receive some compensation because of 
this difficulty ?—Yes 

1795. He knows that there is the Land Alienation Act. Does he not 
take that into account in advancing money? Why does he not charge 
a higher rate 2 —He charges some kata. 

1796. You mean that before the Land Aienation Act this knta was not 
common 1 —Yes. 

1797. Kata has become common now. Is the amount of kata the 
same or changing ?—The amount of kata has increased. 

1798. Taking kata into account, the real interest paid by the agricul¬ 
turist, which includes kata as well as the interest, has gone up. 
Could you substantiate this by means of any account books, say, of 
1914?—I shall try to find out. 

1799. How old are your own account books ?—Wo came to Beawar in 
1912. I can show you the accounts for the years after the introduction 
of the Land Alienation Act. 

1800. Can’t you possibly give us an account book for 1913?—Yes. I 
can. 

1801. Regarding court-fees, you say “the court-fees for any suit filed 
against a bona fide cultivator should be abolished or be very nominal, 
if the transactions between money-lender and the cultivator is a bona 
fide loan for improvement of land or sinking a well or for some other 
such purpose.” How will you meet the cost of justice if the number of 
eases go up ?—I have suggested arbitration, if it is not possible then 
this concession should be given to the cultivators. 

1802. With this concession the number of cases is bound to go up. Then 
justice is bound to be more costly. Where is the money to come 
from?—The Government should charge more land revenue. 

1803. It'means increase of land revenue?—If that is not possible the 
Government should divert money from some other head. 

1804. Government is like a panchayat levying something from you. The 
agriculturist will have to pay more ?—I think Government should make 
some contribution. 

1805. Quite true, but after all Government makes a concession at the 
cost of somebody else—at the cost of the landlord himself, because 
he will have to pay more land revenue ?—1 mean that Governmesnt 
should pay. 

1806. Government can obtain money only by taxation ?—I think they aose 
not charging any court-fees in the case of co-operative bank loans. 
They can extend the same concession to the cultivators. 

1807. There is no court-fee as the whole thing is done by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. Is it very easy to find impartial arbitra¬ 
tion ?—Courts also are not impartial sometimes. 
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1808. But the award of a court is compulsory, 'whereas arbitration is 
voluntary. Both parties must consent to arbitration. Do you 
think there will be no difficulty in agreeing upon proper arbitrators 1 — 
Whenever there is a case in the court and when the parties want 
arbitration and if the court sees they can have it, arbitration is set 
up. 

1809. It is only occasional ?—Yes. The village panchayat might do 

something. , 

1810. Are the village panchayats to-day in such a position as to make- 
this workable?—People should be educated. 

1811. That means propaganda?—Yes. 

1812. Probably then it would be better for the present to have something 
like a co-operative society in which both the borrower and the money¬ 
lender will meet together for the purpose of settling on a voluntary 
basis. You cannot go beyond a voluntary basis till the education 
process is complete ?—Yes. 

1813. You say that the custom of mortgaging land for 20 years induces 
them not to work hard. How is that ?—Because when a land is mort¬ 
gaged it goes into the possession of the mortgagee. This is only in 
court papers. But in actual practice when a man has got 10 acres and 
•1 acres are mortgaged, he works hard on the 6 acres and neglects the 
remaining 4 acres. He does not work hard on those 4 acres. 

1814. When you have a batai system, he is interested in growing crops ? 
—His interest is only on the 6 acres and not the 4 acres. If there is 
another tenant he would avoid them altogether. 

1815. How can you prevent this?—If this Land Alienation Act was not 
in existence the mortgagee will file a suit and the cultivator will have 
the fear that his land will be sold in execution of a decree. 

1816. In reply to the Chairman you said that after the Land Alienation 
Act came into existence you were not able to get much. Could you 
show us any account books showing this ?—I can give you year to year 
description, I have got accounts for the last few years. 

181V. They cannot show the effect of the Land Alienation Act. The Act 
was introduced in 1914. You should give us figures for 1915 at least?— 
I cannot say if there is any proper account. But I shall make 
enquiries. 

1818. You say that the period of limitation should be increased from 3 
to 5 years. What is the object of this ?—I mean to say that if a loan 
is not paid within three years, the document has to be renewed or a 
case has to be filed in a civil court. As you know the crops in this 
province are not certain. If it is raised to o or 6 years, it will avoid 
compound interest and the recourse to law court. In better years the 
debts will be wiped off. 

1819. But don’t you think the longer the period the more difficult it will 
be for the courts to arrive at a decision ?—That is also possible, but 
there is the documentary evidence. 

1820. Documentary evidence is not always satisfactory because the culti¬ 
vator can be made to put his signature to anything ?—The money¬ 
lender will have to prove- his document. 

1821. The longer the period the more difficult it is to recover his loans. 
Besides, even the (Government destroy their records after some time ?— 
Quite true. 

Mr. Kanhaiya Lai Qargiya. 
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1822. In reply to question No. 12 you say, “It is merely supplied by the 
professional money-lenders at rates varying from 9 per cent, to 18 per 
cent, per annum. Seed is given in kind at a rate of interest of 5 seers a 
maund or 12^ per cent, per annum per crop" ?—Sometimes it is 5 seers, 
sometimes 10 seers. I have put down 5 seers because at that time it was 
dearer, but now it is cheaper ; 121 per cent, is the real gain if you 
take 12 months into consideration. If a man takes a loan in the month 
of May of one maund of grain and returns it in April, in the month 
of April the difference in rate will be so much that he will get 12i 
per cent. 

1823. Taking the whole year, not one crop ?—Yes. 

1821. In reply to question No. 18 you say, “This will be replied to in 
detail when I appear as a witness” ?—I have replied to this already. 

1825. In reply to question No, 21 you say “when the cultivator or any 
other person brings the produce to the Beawar town and sells it through 
an agent, who would charge 8 annas to 1 rupee per cent, as his commis¬ 
sion, he can take the money after the commodity is weighed up.” Is 
it common for the cultivator to sell through a commission agent ?—He 
does not dispose it of in the village, unless he gets a favourable rate 
there. He asks the rate ir the town,. Tf the money-lender gives him 
a favourable rate he agrees to sell in his own village. 

1826. You think they know' the market rates ?—Twenty years ago they 
were ignorant of the market rates; but to-day if the market rate is 10 
seers per rupee, they will give only ten seers. They have become 
more shrewd. 

1827. After charging the commission if the agent waits for 15 days he 
loses interest 1 —For 4 days, interest is not charged. That is the 
custom. He loses interest only for 4 days. 

1828. You have put down 8 annas to one rupee per cent ?—He gets about 
12 annas. You must deduct one anna per cent, which comes to about 
11 annas. 

1829. You say “the traders sometimes even advance money if the 
cultivator desires to keep his stock to see the trend of the market.” Do 
agriculturists do like that 1 —It is rare. Sometimes they do like that. 

1830. Are there any market towns in which the stocking of, goods is 
fairly common in this province?—Yes. It is only in one or two per 
cent, eases. 

1831. In which market?—I speak of Beawar. 

1832. You say “when commodity is exported the exporter can have 
some money on presentation of the railway receipt.” From whom?— 
From the agents. 

1833. Here or in Bombay ?—At Beawar and Bombay. In the wool trade 
they produce the railway receipt at the office and that office sends if 
on to their office at Bombay. 

1834. In reply to question No. 26 you say “the possibility of obtaining 
loans by landlords is reduced to some extent by the introduction of the 
Land Alienation Act”. Then you say “after 20 years the loan-holder oi 
debtor is sole owner of the land if it is mortgaged, and hence full value 
or even good value is not advanced.” Could you give us more definite 
information on this point ?—When a man advances loans he wil 
advance up to only half the price of the land, because he knows thai 
they are to be wiped off in 20 years. 
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1835. What is the ratio of the value of the annual produce to the total 
sum advanced ? What will be the rate of interest on this basis ?— 
Taking the average years the percentage will come to about 3 per 
cent, to 4 per cent. 

1836. Then the money-lender is willing to get 3 per cent, to 4 per cent, 
on a mortgage with possession as compared with 12 per cent, on the open 
debt ?—The money-lender is compelled to have transaction with the cul¬ 
tivators. He has got .old debts. He gets mortgages because that is 
the only way to pay himself. If I have no other connection with the 
cultivator I won’t advance money to him. 

1837. In fact mortgage is pressed on him ?—Yes. If I advance Bs. 1,000. 
after 20 years if I do not get back that amount, a private document 
is executed. 

1838. Is there no limitation period 1 —No, it is renewed. It is executed 
in such a manner that it will be current at the end of the 20 years. 

1839. You say that mortgage banks are not to run on the lines of co¬ 
operative banks. Why 2—The general impression about the co-opera¬ 
tive bank is that it is very sympathetic, but so far as the working is 
concerned, it is not satisfactory. 

1840. In what respect?—Within the past 18 years takavi has been 
advanced to some cultivators, and only half of the cultivators have 
joined the bank. If they had been satisfied with the working of the 
bank they would have taken all that they needed because there is no 
lack of money. 

1841. And yet you find that most of the societies have lent money to such 
a large extent to the cultivators that 4/5ths of their haieiyat has been 
reached. No more could be lent safely ?—There are many more people 
who have not joined the society. 

1842. But so far as the facilities for advancing money are concerned, in 
what respect is (he co-operative movement unsatisfactory?—1 have seen 
the dividends declared by the Beawar Bank. They did not declare 
any dividend in 1927; in 1928 they declared 5 per cent, and in 1926 4^ 
per cent. If their dealings had been satisfactory, they would have 
received more dividends, 

1843. After all dividends in a co-operative concern are not like the divi¬ 
dends in a joint-stock bank. The success of the co-operative move¬ 
ment lies in a low rate of interest ?—The interest charged by them 
is not low. It is 8 per cent, to 12 per cent, and even 18 per cent. 

1844. You think the mortgaging of property by the joint stock banks 
and mortgage banks is more satisfactory ?—I think so. 

1845. They would not run after too much of dividend?—No. They will 
satisfy the needs of the cultivator. 

1846. Would you limit the dividend ?—Yes. It should be limited to 
10 per cent. 

1847. A mortgage bank cannot do such work unless the land is freely 
mortgagable. With the Land Alienation Act, can it work ? You again 
say, “the highest rate to be recovered on loans from the agriculturists 
should tee 7 per cent to 9 per cent, and that allowed to depositors 
5 per cent, to 6 per cent.”. That means a margin of only 2 per cent. 
<?an a mortgage bank work on the basis of 2 per cent. ?—It has its own 
capital. 

Mr. Kanhaiya Lai Oargiya. 
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1848. It must have fair dividend on that if it is to get adequate capital ?— 
I have suggested 5 per cent. If you lower the rate, deposits cannot 
be brought in. 

1849. That is what I am saying. You cannot at the same time meet the 
working expenses of a mortgage bank. The mortgage bank is a com¬ 
plicated affair. It must have expert staff to value the real limit up 
to w'hich the mortgage loan money should be given. It means looking 
into the titles of property. It must have therefore a complete and 
accurate register cf all titles of property. It must have an expert 
appraiser, as the value of land changes from time to time. It must 
have people to look after the recovery. In Ajmer for instance, there 
p,re scattered villages. It means touring. Could you possibly meet 
all these expenses out of such a narrow margin of profit?— In that 
ease the rate of interest should be higher. 

1850. If you charge a higher rate, would you be able to afford relief ?— 
The rate may be raised up to 10 per cent, or 11 per cent., not as much 
as 12 per cent. 

1851. You say, “their rights can be better established if the provisions of 
the Land Alienation Act be made a little slack or generous”. You 
mean relaxed ?—Yes. 

1852. You mean the Land Alienation Act should be relaxed in favour of 
the bank?—Yes. 

1853. Once again you say, “the Government should also, when they ask 
the money-lender to charge less interests, show their sympathy by re¬ 
ducing court and other expenses of process fee” etc. Do you realise 
the fact that the Government raises money by taxation? If you 
decrease the court fees, it means increase of taxation in other direc¬ 
tions 1 —Yes. 

1854. In reply to question No. 02 you say “the sahukari rate is Rs. 5-13-0 
per annum while rates on deposits vary from 3 per cent, to 41 per cent. 
In dull seasons the rate of interest charged by the sahukar falls to 
3 per cent.”. Which is the dull season here?—From the months of May 
or June to the month of October. 

1855. In these months the cultivator needs money, and at this very 
time the xnhukar’s money is idle and is invested at 3 per cent. 
The cultivator is anxious to get money even at a high rate of interest. 
Can't you find any suggestion by which this money which is lendable 
at 3 per cent, may be utilised for the agriculturist at 6 per cent. ?—Yes, 
if there is a guarantee of a safe return. 

1856. Supposing there is a Government guarantee, would the sahukars 
be prepared to give money in the dull # season, say, at 5 per cent. 1 —I 
think they will. It is only for a period of 4 or 5 months. 

1857. In reply to question No. 64 you say, “the cultivators have been 
dishonest, irregular and less law-abiding”. Do you think that the laws 
passed in favour of the agriculturist have had this effect ?—Yes. They 
always make false excuses. When they go to court it is very rarely 
that they admit the truth that they took the money. If-they admit, 
then they say they cannot pay this much out of crop. 

1858. You say, “for example khatas of Beawar mahajans of Ghosi com¬ 
munity he seen where they would accept a cow worth Rs. 20 for 
Rs. 100 or more to square the accounts and so on.” Could you get us 
some specific instances when we go to Beawar ?—If you want them, 
you can get through the tehsil. 

1859. Could you not assist us non-officially ?—The time is short. 



1880. It does not matter even if you give us at 3 o’clock to-morrow?—I 
thall try to produce one or two hhatas. 

1861. Our judgment will be influenced by actual facts rather than by 
mere statements. About question No. 68, you say you are gathering 
information ?—Yes. 

1862. If you really can induce some bankers to give us some figures we 
shall be obliged. We want the amount of remittance to mofussil 
centres, and to Bombay in particular months 1 —Yes. I can send you 
a reply. 

1S63. In reply to Question No. 72 you have given us some general sug¬ 
gestions as to how these indigenous bankers could be linked up, but the 
scheme, if you excuse me for saying so, has not been worked out in any 
detail at all. You simply say “some charter be given to well known 
bankers of good standing”. What should be the terms of that charter? 
You further say “who could advance loan, but at a certain rate of in¬ 
terest”; what rate of interest do you suggest? Again you say "that 
they should be given facilities in legal troubles”. What sort of faci¬ 
lities should they be given ? What is the test of that good standing 
you contemplate 1 Could you work out these details and then let us 
know definitely as to what would suit the Ajmer conditions 1 —Very 
well, I will work it out. 

1864. In reply to Question Nq. 78 you talk of difficulties due to English 
language being used in banks?—Yes, in dealing with the banks 
there is one difficulty, that of time. If there is a huntit on a shroff , 
you can go to him at any time of the day and night and have it cashed, 
while in the case of banks there are fixed hours, and then one has 
to wait there for a long time. The next difficulty is of the English 
script. 

3865. With regard to the first difficulty, the indigenous banker may be 
right irt honouring the himdi at any time, but on the other hand the 
public would be right in asking that a law should be passed that 
people should not be made to work for fourteen hours a day ?—’the 
indigenous bankers do not work for 14 hours a day. 

1866. Do they change the munim after certain hours?—No. In the 
morning, if he goes, he works for two hours; in the afternoon for 4 or 
5 hours and then for two hours in the night. 

1867. Is this suitable or convenient to all parties ?—Yes. 

1868. Should rhere not be one language in which cheques are written so 
as to facilitate inter-banking business ?—Yes, there should be one 
language, sharoffi . 

1869. But your dealings do not extend l ight up to Madras. It is only up 
to Bombay that you would like to have the same language, because 
that is your business jurisdiction; you cannot have complexity of 
languages within that area ‘I—Yes. 

1870. Is your sharoffi understood all over the country ? Do you use 
Marwari language in your hunt! is ? Is it intelligible all over the 
country ?—Yes. 

1871. You explain in reply to Question No. 81 the reasons why people 
invest in gold and silver. You say that they think that at times of pros¬ 
perity these valuables will add to their respectability and in adverse 
times they will br at their command. Would thev not be able to com¬ 
mand cash in adverse times if they invested it in Government 
securities ?—Cash can be used more freely in time of need, and when 
there are bad times, then they can sell the ornaments. 

Mr. Kanhaiya Lai Gargiya. 
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1872. By how much do the gold ornaments depreciate at the time of 
selling ?—They don’t take into account the fact that the ornaments 
depreciate in value. 

1873. They ought to consider it if they are economically enlightened ?— 
Yes. 

1874. What methods do you suggest to induce people to know that there 
is a better kind of investment, say Government securities, if available, 
than investment in gold and silver ?—We can advertise that the Gov¬ 
ernment securities are safer. 

1875. Regarding rates, you say it is sometimes risky because of fluctua¬ 
tion in the rates of interest payable on Government securities and also 
fluctuations in their value. Supposing the fluctuations in price of 
these securities are reduced by some kind of sinking fund, do 
you think we shall be able to induce more people to invest in Govern¬ 
ment securities ?—They cannot quite give up investing in gold and 
silver, but to some extent they will invest. 

1876. You say further on, “I do not think there is any wealth hoarded 
in this part of the country”. Is this consistent with what you have 
said just now?—By “hoarded” I mean collected, and not buried under¬ 
ground. 

1877. Can you give an estimate of the gold and silver that has been 
imported into Ajmer during the last ten years ?—I cannot say. 

1878. Can we get the figures?—It is difficult to get these figures. 

1879. You say in reply to Question No. 85 that, “there are no facilities 
for small investments”. What facilities do you require? You have got 
the Post Office, you have got the co-operative bank and credit societies in 
almost every village —Post Office cash certificates are very safe and 
people have recourse to them, but as many of the people do not know 
that there is a cash certificates system, they don’t patronise (he Post 
Office. 

1880 . What about the Post Office Savings Banks ?—It is also used by 
those who are in service. 

1881. Why not by others? Is it because they have not got money to 
invest ?—Because the Post Office pays 3 per cent, interest. However, 
interest is not so little, but the thing is that if you do not deposit 
before the 4th, and if you withdraw before the 30th of a month, you 
don’t get any interest for the whole month. 

1882. Is it because the savings bank account is not a current account? 
—People have not got surplus savings to invest in savings bank. 

1883. But car, we not bring the savings, of those who have, into some 
kind of investment by offering special facilities ?—The difficulty is that 
they lose interest. 

1884. Do you think that if a shroff or even a respectable money-lender 
who is near a village gives some guarantee to Government and is 
authorised to receive deposits on behalf of the Government up to a 
certain limit in the village, the system could work ?—I think if the 
terms are fair, it would work. 

1885. What kind of terms do you want? Supposing he gets some com¬ 
mission ?—Yes. 

1886. How much commission you think would suffice?—That is to be 
seen on the outturn. 
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1887. You work it out in certain villages and tell us on what conditions 
it could work ?—Very well. 

1888. You say in reply to Question, No. 83 that, “the opening of new 
branches of the Imperial Bank recently has not in my opinion made it 
more popular, otherwise it could have attracted a lot of business”. Why 
is it not very popular ?—Only because of the difficulties mentioned 
above, e.g. waste of time and not working on holidays. 

1889. Has the Imperial Bank by opening its branches in any way affected 
the business of the indigenous bankers of those places ?—It has 
affected; we do not have so many hundis now. 

1890. Supposing it has affected, has it on that account been able to 
attract more deposits or to give more facilities to the people than 
the indigenous banker was doing before the particular branch was 
started ? It may be that the Imperial Bank by starting a branch has 
destroyed the business of the indigenous bankers, but this might have 
served public interest better on the other hand. Supposing the re¬ 
mittance business of the indigenous banker has decreased, has the 
bank been able to attract more deposits than the indigenous banker, 
or has it been able to help trade with better credit facilities or has 
it destroyed something without replacing it by any thing better ?— 
The banks are doing railway receipt business. People get railway 
receipts through the batik easily. Before this they used to get the 
railway receipts by Value Payable Post. 

1891. Is the Imperial Bank increasing the facilities of the public as com¬ 
pared to what they existed before?—Those who are in Government 
service or well-to-do men send then deposits to the Imperial Bank; 
other baakers do not send any deposits to them. 

1892. Has the bank been able to attract more deposits than used to be 
placed with the indigenous baukers ?—1 don’t think so, but, I cannot 
say definitely. 

1893. Is the bank able to help trade by means of credit facilities to a 
greater extent than the indigenous banker?—Here people are not 
taking advantage of the credit facilities offered by the bank. 

1894. It may not be the bank's fault; it may be that the system is such 
that the other party was more serviceable 1 —One difficulty is that the 
bank would put their lock on the articles received, and these indigen¬ 
ous bankers would not; so the people do not like their things to be 
in the bank’s possession. 

1894(a). L. Bal Kishen : What I gathered from your note generally was 
that the Laud Alienation Act had had an adverse effect on the character 
of the agriculturists for whose protection it was made. That is your 
view. At the same time you suggest the giving of some more facilities 
by legislation to the agriculturists by decreasing process or registra¬ 
tion fee. Don’t you think it will further lower their credit, because 
the facility already given, has ruined their character, and more facili¬ 
ties, if given, would further ruin their character and credit mostly 
depends on character ?—It. has to be seen. 

1895. But you have got the fear that it may add to their troubles ?.—Yes. 

1896. You have just said that the societies in a mil] area charge 18 par 
cent., because it is easily recoverable from the mill-hands because 
they get regular pay?—That is my guess. 

Mr, Ka.nhai.ya Lai Gargiya. 
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1887. Do you know to whom this interest goes? — It goes partly towards 
the expenses of the society ; and then the savings are given to the 
members in the form of dividend and about 5 per cent, or 6 per 
cent, goes to the bank. 

1898. Whatever the difference is in the rate of interest of borrowing 
from central bank and advancing to members, it remains in the society 
for the benefit of the members?—Yes. 

1899. In the co-operative societies in the parts with which you are fami¬ 
liar, they have got the share system also under which the members 
contribute towards their shares monthly or six monthly or annually 
or at the crop time?—Yes, there is a share system. 

1900. The ipembers and non-members can also keep deposits if they have 
got confidence in the society ?—Yes. 

1901. So it cannot be said that they are only money-lending institutions, 
but that there is room for the banking side also ?—Yes. 

1902. In reply to Question No. 42 you say that “if they take banking 
business they can be popular and of utility’’. What do you mean by 
this ? Do you mean the co-operative societies in the villages ?—Yes, 
the societies in the villages or even in Beawar, 

1903. You say m reply to Question No. 43 that “the co-operative move¬ 
ment has been to some extent a failure in this district for want of sym¬ 
pathetic and real workers”. Is that the only cause?—Yes, otherwise 
the movement is a very nice one. 

1904. Kanwar Motilal : In what language is the hundi generally writ¬ 
ten ?—In Marwari and Gujrati. 

1905. Can a cultivator pay off his debt within the course of three or four 
months?—No. 

1906. In reply to Question No. 52 you say ‘ ‘that no banks or bankers 
advance money on goods imported or exported”. What do you mean?— 
1 mean to say that no cash is advanced on the security of the im¬ 
ported goods, but that in return goods, in the form of cotton, etc., for 
the piecegoods, etc., imported, are sent. 

1907. How can advances be made on the imported goods ?—By presenta¬ 
tion of the railway receipt. 

1908. Can a loan be raised on presentation of the railway receipt for 
piecegoods imported from England?—Yes. 

1909. Seth Vithaldas Rathi: What rate of interest do you propose when 
you suggest that the mortgage banks should charge from 7 to 9 takkas 
to the agriculturists ?—I suggest the rate of 10 per cent. 

1910. What difficulties are experienced by the agriculturists and business¬ 
men if they take currency notes for the goods sold ?—Sometimes 
forged notes change hands, and moreover when an agriculturist wants 
to chafige them into cash, he has to pay some commission. Again, 
sometimes a ten rupee note is given by mistake for a five rupee note. 

1911. What remedy do you suggest to remove these difficulties ?—Foi 
purposes of remittance hundis should be used and for other transac 
tions cash should change hands. 

1^12. You say that there are only 2 per cent, pure money-lenders ?— 
There are hardly 1 or 2 per cent, who live on money-lending only. 

1913, Do you think that a village moneylender cannot live on pun 
money-lending?—I don’t think he can entirely depend on money 
lending alone. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Replies to the Questionnaire. 

1914. X.—No particular information is available as regards an accurate 
estimate about the indebtedness of a village, fcehsil, or this district. 
But it, is suggested that the information may be had from (1) co¬ 
operative societies and (2) mahajans known as bohras, who are the only 
two financing bodies in this district, 

1915. Figures about indebtedness to the co-operative societies can be 
made available from the Registrar's office, while that to Tnahajant can 
tie ascertained by. appointing a committee of officials and non-officials to 
take a financial census of the district. 

1916. However, as far as my knowledge goes, I find that almost every 
villager in this district is indebted either to a co-operative society or 
to a mahajan. A rough idea which I have formed of the average 
indebtedness of a villager is about Rs. 500. The majority of the loans 
are against the security of land. 

1917. In order to check borrowing for wasteful and unproductive pur¬ 
poses and to encouarge borrowing for productive purposes I suggest 
the following 

(1) Stores may be attached to each control co operative bank to 
advance loans to its affiliated societies in kind according to the require¬ 
ments or its members. Much stores may also purchase their produce at 
market rates. 

(2) Effective propaganda should be made to discourage social evils 
such as expensive marriages momrs, etc. 

(3) Necessary law should be made to limit the registration of mort¬ 
gages only for the loans advanced by the for productive pur¬ 

poses. 

1918. Most of the loans are due to mahajans. 

1919. 2. Co-operative societies generally charge simple interest at 12 
per cent, to their members. Mortgage banks which advance loans for 
long terms to its members charge interest at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum simple interest. 

1920. A mahajan generally charges interest at rates varying from 12 to 
24 per cent. The interest is compounded every year or every six 
months. Moreover he charges kata at 6J per cent, at the time of ad¬ 
vancing loans, i.e., he actually pays Rs. 93/12/- for Rs. 100 borrowed 
by a cultivator. A mahajan who advances loans against landed pro¬ 
perties recovers them by taking charge of the whole of the cultivator’s 
produce and by making him his permanent tenant (asami). He credits 
the value of the produce so received in his Mata. A mahajan who 
advances loans against other securities generally recovers them through*, 
the civil courts by attachment of moveable properties, etc. 

1921. 12. There is hardly any cultivator in this district who owns 100 
acres of land or more than this. So they cannot be divided into three 
classes. 

L. Chuni Lai Gupta. 
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1922. Co-operative societies generally advance loans to their members as 
«nd when they require. For expenses during cultivation when a vil¬ 
lager borrows from niahajans he is generally advanced in kind which 
he has to repay by sawaibadhi, i.e., 50 seers of grain for 10 seers. 
This loan is limited for one harvest only. When he borrows for per¬ 
manent improvements he either takes loans by mortgaging* his lands 
or by simply executing a khata. The rates of interest charged for 
•such loans is given in reply to question No. 2. 

1923. Government generally advances talcavi loans only, which are 
Repaid by instalments, interest being charged at 6 per cent. Imperial 

Bank in this district does not advance loans to cultivators. There is 
no joint stock bank in this district. 

1924. 16, The capital available in the co-operative banks of the 
district is adequate as far as we gather, because these banks are often 
complaining about the investment of their surplus funds. 

1925. 26. Yes, they need money for long terms for redemption of their 
lands and sinking of wells etc. As I have already stated in my reply 
to Question No. 12 there can be no classification of the cultivators in 
this district as no body owns more than 100 acres of land. 

1920. 28. The average price of land in this district is as below: — 


Rs. Rs. 


Chahi 

,, about 250 

per 

acr^— 

average yield ptr acr-* 
per year 

125 

Talabi 

,. .. 200 

per 

acre— 

ditto 

75 

Abi 

..125 

per 

acre— 

ditto 

00 

Barani 

,. .. 50 

per 

i 

t 

ditto 

20 


1927. Land is not generally transferred by private negotiations as the 
Land Alienation Act restricts such sales. When the land is auctioned 
by the Government (which is rarely done) for non-payment of revenue 
it hardly fetches half the value stated above. 

1928. 31. There are mortgage banks in this district which are financed 
by the Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank at the rate of C per cent, 
per annum. They advance loans for long terms. 

1929. 41. The co-operative credit societies in this District are merely 
money lending societies. 

1930. 42. There is no joint stock bank in this district. The Imperial 
Bank of India allows overdraft at bank rate to the Ajmer- 
'Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Ajmer, in current account to 
the extent of 95 per cent, of the market value of the securities 
pledged. The Treasurer of the Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank, 
an indigenous banker, has allowed it a cash credit of Rs. 50,000 on 
which he charges interest at 6 per cent. The surplus money of the 
bank is deposited with him on which he pays interest at 3 per cent, 
on balances above Rs. 5,000. 


*Lands are generally mortgaged on Baraskatty system, i.e., a lease 
of land for 20 years. 
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1031. 43. The following are the hindrances in the way of the success 
of the co-operative movement in this district: — 

(1) Utter illiteracy of the cultivators. 

(2) Ignorance of the modern methods of cultivation and 

implements. 

(3) Almost three-fourths of the land being bamni in this 

district 

(4) Uncertainty of rains and failure of crops. 

1932. The above defects can be removed (1) by opening of adult schools 
by Government in each village, (2) by starting of model farms by 
the Government to which hoarding houses for the cultivators of the 
surrounding villages should be attached and arrangements made for 
their primary education and agricultural education and (3) by purchas¬ 
ing machines for sinking wells by the Government and sinking wells at 
cheap rates in every village. 

1933. The Board of Directors of the Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Ajmer, can be moved to take items nos. (2) and (3) in hand pro¬ 
vided the Government allows the following facilities: — 

(1) Free lands for model farms. 

(2) Loans for purchasing machines for sinking wells free of 

interest. 

(3) Exemption of revenue for mode] farms is granted. 

(4) Lands of the heavily indebted cultivators who cannot repay 

should be transferred to the bank with the sanction of the 
Collector. 

1934. 44. The co-operative banks have got ample funds in this dis¬ 
trict for financing the co-operative societies but further loans cannot 
lie advanced to them as their members are already heavily indebted. 
2935. 46. If the lands of agriculturists are totally redeemed and 
they are made free from the clutches of the mahatma it is estimated 
that about 20 lacs of rupees extra will be required by the mortgage 
banks of the district. 

1936. 46. No. There is no competition as there is no joint stock bank. 
The Imperial Bank does not undertake this work. 

1937. 47. The Government should grant the following further 
concessions : — 

(1) Exemption from income-tax of interest on Government 

securities. 

(2) Powers of execution of awards should be given to the Begis- 

trar, Co-operative Societies, Ajmer. 

(3) Co-operative banks should be allowed to do exchange 

business and sufficient facilities allowed for remittance of 
monies from one place to another, i.e., free use of remittance 
transfer receipts allowed through the Government 
Treasury. 

(4) Co-operative rules and Act should be amended for granting 

loans to petty traders and industry holders individually. 

(5) Debentures issued by the provincial banks or by ihe apex 

banks of districts be included in the fist of trustee 
securities. 
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(6) Government should make arrangements with the Imperial 
Bank to allow interest at 3 per cent, to the co-operative 
banks on current accounts and to allow cash credits 
to them at 5 per cent per annum. 

1938. 50. There is only one co-operative store in Ajmer and it is* 
financed by the Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Ajmer. 
This bank can finance other such institutions and industrial concerns 
but there is need of propaganda for organising co-operative societies 
of small traders and industrialists. 

1939. 51. Either the Co-operative Societies Act should be amended to 
grant facility to the banks for advancing loans to small traders and 
industrialists individually or definite steps for organising societies 
of such persons made by the Government, 

1940. Stores for the supply of seeds and implements should be opened 
and dairy farming and housing societies should be encouraged. 

1941. The cultivators of the district are unable to get good prices for 
their small produce owing to their ignorance of the market rates and 
dependence on their creditors, the mnhajans , who purchase their pro¬ 
duce at cheap rates. Government should therefore open warehouse* 
for storing their products and selling them at market rates. ■ 


Oral evidence. 

1942. Chairman : Are you whole-time or Honorary Secretary of the 
Ajmer Central Bank?—I am an Honorary Secretary. 

1943. What is your other appointment?—I am Head Clerk in the Audit 
Department of the B. B. and C. 1. Railway. 

1944. How long have you been the Secretary of this Bank?—For about 
8 or 9 years. 

1946. When was this bank formed ?~In 1910. 

1946. Then you have got 19 years experience ?—Yes. 

10-17. It is purely a co-operative Bank ?—Yes. 

1948. It finances agricultural societies?—Agricultural and urban. 

1949. No exchange business is done by this bank?- No. 

195(X Is it working satisfactorily?—Very satisfactorily. 

1951. Is it supplying all the needs of the agriculturists?—Yes. 

1952 Seth Vithnldat Hut hi : Can you properly conduct the business of 
the bank without Government supervision 1 —No, because it is difficult 
to get honorary workers. 

1963. Chairman : How many members are there on the working commit¬ 
tee ?—Four agriculturists and eight citizens. 

■'954. Do they attend meetings regularly and take sufficient interest in the 
work of the bank ?—Three or four of the urban members take very great 
interest. 

1955. And the agriculturists?—They attend the meetings but they do not 
give opinions, because they are illiterate. 

1956, Seth Vithaldan Hat hi : You have got a large sum of money. Why 
don’t you utilize it profitably ?—We are working in accordance with the 
maximum credit limit. 
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1957. If you can’t advance more than the maximum credit limit, then 
naturally the agriculturists would go to the mahajaml— We have 
adequately met their demands, and there is no need to make further 
advances. 

1958. Do you think it would be profitable to work on the lines of the 
model farm?—I differ from you. I think the people should first he 
educated. Without education these people cannot make any progress. 

1959. Do you know that in 1925-26 efforts were made to draw out water by 
means of machinery in Beawar and that about Rs. 25,000 were spent 
over this work but that it did not prove as successful as was expect¬ 
ed 1 —I don’t know. 

1960. Will any store house prove a profitable concern I—Certainly. The 
co operative societies should start store houses for themselves. It would 
not entail any great expenditure, and this expenditure should be borne 
by the Government. 

1961. How will the Government meet this expenditure ?—The expenses 
will be high, hut the income will also increase. 

1962. If cotton he stored at Ajmer and then exported to Beawar, will it 
prove profitable or not?—It would entail very little expense and there 
1) no likelihood of a loss. 

1963. Who would purchase the cotton ?—Government should store the 
cotton. Now agriculturists sell to their agents. If Government store 
the cotton, they can soil direct to the mill-owners. 

1964. Should the 500 cultivators store their cotton separately at Ajmer 
or collectively ?—They should store it collectively. Separate numbers 
should be given to the quantity brought in by each cultivator and stored 
in one place; otherwise it vcon’t prove a profitable concern. 

1965. Prof. Chablani : I first take your answers to the special question¬ 
naire. In granting loans to agricultural societies you state that you 
take action on the recommendation of the co-operative Inspectors with¬ 
in the maximum credit limit fixed for each society. In the determina¬ 
tion of the maximum credit limit you have no share nor is your 
approval required?—No. 

1966. In granting loans you have no discretion, or can you exercise 
your discretion in refusing or accepting the recommendations of the 
Co-operative Inspectors?—We have no discretion. 

1967. In the matter of recoveries you state that the recoveries are made 
by the Inspectors and their staff. Have you any control over the 
Inspectors or their staff ?—No. 

1968. Have you any means of putting any pressure on the societies in the 
matter of recoveries except through the Inspector or the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies ?—We write only to the Registrar. 

1969. But you have neither your own staff nor any other means open to 
you for recovering your own money?—We have got our supervisor for 
bad and liquidated societies. 

1970. But that is only when a society is reported to be bad or; liquidated; 
ordinarily you have no means of putting any pressure in the matter of 
recoveries?—No, except writing to the Registrar. 

1971. You also state that so far as the calls for repayment at each crop 
are concerned, they are prepared by the Inspectors without any refer¬ 
ence to you ?—Yes. 
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1972. You make the allegation that no regard is paid by these Inspectors 
to the promises made by the societies to the central bank at the time 
of their applications?—Yes. 

1973. You state again in replying to Question No, 4 that your bank 
merely plays the part of a cashier 1 —Yes. 

1974. I want to ask you in view of what you have told us just now whe¬ 
ther the representatives of the rural societies on the directorate take an 
intelligent interest in the affairs of the bank ?—No, because they are 
illiterate. 

1976. Does the central bank really do anything, so far as governing is 
concerned, except to pay money ?—It plays the part of a cashier. 

1977. Is it all the control that the central bank exercises over the opera¬ 
tions of rural societies?—Yes. 

1978. In the matter of urban societies is your control greater 1 —Yes, we 
deal with them direct. 

1979. 'Without reference to the Inspector or to the Registrar ?—Yes. 

1980. You have a voice in the determination of the hintbantli of the non- 
agricultural societies 1 —Yes. 

1981. You have got also a voice in determining what amount of loan you- 
ehould give ?—Yes. 

1982. That voice is not the voice of the representatives of the urban 
societies on the directorate ?—Yes. 

1983. In other words, you are governing non-agricultural societies 
without giving them any voice in the management of the central bank? 
—There are 8 directors who are urban and 4 who are agricultural. 

1984. Then the position is this, that in the case of agricultural societies 
whose representatives are on the bank’s directorate you have no con¬ 
trol, and in the case of non-agricultural societies whose representatives 
do not sit as representatives you exercise control. 8o over urban socie¬ 
ties you exercise more control than you exercise over the societies 
whose representatives are on the directorate. Is that the position 1 — 
Yes. 

1985. There are several points in Questions Nos. 1 and 2 of our special 
questionnaire to which we have got no answers from you. For instance, 
you have not said anything about long or short term loans ?—I have 
told y m that in granting loans we have no means of knowing whether 
a loan is to be given or not. 

1986. Even in determining the period for which the loan should be grant¬ 
ed ? - -We cannot know. 

1987. What proportion of the loans granted to rural credit societies 
during the last three years was recovered by instalments?—We cannot 
know. 

1988. You at least know the amount that‘the Registrar or the Inspector 
asks for particular societies; you know at least the total number < f in- 

„—stalmenrs, etc. ?—How can we know ? We know nothing of these in¬ 
stalments. 

1989. You have nothing to judge by?—No. 
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1990. Please state the amounts of outstanding loans of rural credit socie¬ 
ties repayable in 1929, 1930, 1931, i.e., in 1928 and after 1928?—We can¬ 
not give this information. 

1991. Do yon mean to tell me that you don’t know what your position 
will be after 5 years or so?—W T e simply advance money to the rural 
societies up to the maximum credit limit. 

1992. There is nothing in the books of the bank to show what your posi¬ 
tion will be during the next two or three years l—We have got no such 
information in the bank. 

1993. You don’t know your position as to how much in the normal course 
of things you expect to get back every year ?—There is nothing in our 
books to give this information. 

1994. You also don’t know the purpose for which the loans were granted ? 
—We don’t know. 

1995. In submitting the recommendation that a loan should be granted 
for two or three years and be made repayable by so many instalments, 
are the reasons on which the recommendation is made stated ?—No, 
only the loan application is sent. 

1990. In answer to Question No. 3 you have given us the figures of 
demands and recoveries. By demand yon mean the demand as fixed 
after each crop and not the demand in accordance with their premise 
in their application?—No; the demand fixed after the harvest. 

1997. Oould you possibly say by these figures as to what the demand 
would have been if it had been in accordance with the promise ?—I 
cannot say. 

1998. In the application there must have been a promise made ?—All pro¬ 
mises made in the applications are to make payment on demand. 

1999. Do you ever demand immediate payment ?—No, 

2000. What is the object of these boing made payable on demand ?—The 
loan application is so worded that payment is to be made on demand. 

2001. It may be worded like that, but does it enable you to demand the 
money when you want it ?—We see the borrower’s position. We have 
never had occasion to demand immediate payment. We grant a loan 
and expect repayment in three or four years; that is all. Money is 
always coming in and going out. 

2002. How can you make your calculations unless at the time of granting 
the loan you know how much money will be actually locked up ?—We 
do not know the number of instalments. 

2003. So that in the absence of such information you cannot possibly lay 
down' a programme for four or five years ahead i —We cannot lay down 
any programme- We have surplus money in our hands always. We 
have got about 50 per cent, as our fluid resources. 

2004. If you had a regular programme, you could adjust your receipts 
and payments. In the absence of any such information, how can you 
know that so much is clue to you on a given date so that you could for 
instance provide for the repayment of a deposit which matured on 
that date. You must have some such record ?—If the depositors come 
we will pay them back their deposits, 

2005. I put it to you that you owe some liability to your depositors. What 
provision do you make for discharging that liability? I believe that 
your one year deposits constitute more than J,rd of the total?—We have 
got al! the deposits for one year. 
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2008. Therefore towards your depositors you have a liability to discharge 
at the end of one year, but the liability of the societies to you is 
undefined. So you do not know whether, it a time of crisis, you can 
meet it out of the repayments made to you; you have to rely only 
upon your resources ?—But we have got about 9 lakhs of deposits from 
outside. 

2007. So far as your deposits are concerned, that is alright, but there is 
a liability on you, and for the discharge of that liability you cannot rely 
on so much money being repaid to you at the end of the year by the 
primary societies ?—No. We have got quarterly programmes of our 
deposits. 

2008 It means the samething as for a year. It means that in January 
so much of the deposits are to be repaid, in February so much and so 
on. You have a liability and unless you adopt the system of terminating 
a. deposit at a particular time the deposits may be repayable at any 
time of the year, while repayments by societies may not be in Jan¬ 
uary, February, March, etc, etc. ?—Repayments are made in May and 
in December and January. 

2009. In the month of May then you expect certain repayments to b» 
made, but you cannot say definitely how much will be actually paid. 
In the absence of anything to show what will be the amount of recovery 
in the month of May, you have to keep large fluid resources to meet 
the demand ?-—Practically we do not pay back our deposits. Our de¬ 
positors never withdraw their deposits. 

2010. I am not contemplating the time when there is fair weather; you 
must be prepared for the rainy season and the storm as well. You keep 
your resources fluid not because of the fair weather, but because there 
may be bad weather. If you know what will be due to you when the 
depositors' money has to be repaid, the necessity of keeping a larger 
amount than is necessary to meet your payments will be less, because 
you will then expect some money to come to you at the time. You 
should not in your calculations omit your incomings in deciding how 
much you should keep as your fluid resource, Ts that correct?—Yes. 

2011. In answer to Question No. 5 you give us the number and names of 
the societies liquidated. Are these the figures for the last five years?— 
.Yes. 

2012. Are these only urban societies?—Yes. 

2013. My question was regarding rural societies?—There is no such in¬ 
formation available in our bank. 

2014. We come again to your reply t,o Question No. 0. You mean to say 
that the position of the bank has never been embarrassed by its connec¬ 
tion with its urban societies?—Never. 

2015. Yon have given us figures in your reply to Question No. 7 about 
the reserve fund. In how many years has this reserve fund been accu¬ 
mulated ?—During the last 19 years. 

2018. How much have you added to it every year ?—About Rs. 5,000 or 
Rs. 6,000. 

2017. What is its percentage to the total amount of your working 
-capital ?—Our working capital is 14 lacs of rupees. 

2018. I am talking of the annual addition. Is the annual addition 
Rs. 5,000 or Rs, 6,000 on the annual working capital (which is 14 lakhs 
today) ?—Rs. 5,000 annually for 19 years. 
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3019. But there is a working capital of 14 lacs. From the earnings of 
your business you contribute every year Rs. 5,000. So the addition to 
the reserve fund is Rs. 5,000 upon a working capital of 14 lacs. What 
percentage does it make J—20 per cent. 

2020. On 14 lakhs how does it make 20 per cent ? It makes leBS than 
4 per cent. 1 —Yes 

2021. This is so in spite of the fact that there is a good margin between 
the rate you pay to your depositors and the rate which you charge to 
the primary societies a margin between 5 per cent and 7 per cent?—We 
receive at 5 per cent, and give at 8 per cent, or 3 per cent. 

2022. In spite of this margin between the borrowing rate on the one land 
and the lending rate on the other, and in spite of the 3 lakhs being your 
own capital, the only addition to the reserve works out to 5/14 per 
cent, ?—Yes. 

20j{3. Have you been declaring any high dividends?—Not more than 10 
per cent, Formerly we were declaring 12 per cent. Since the last 
three years we have been declaring 10 per cent. 

2024. You have lost money in the case of certain societies which had been 
liquidated. You have lost the interest?—No. We cannot say what 
the position is, because first we collect the principal from the liqui¬ 
dated societies and then the interest. The societies which were finally 
liquidated were only 2 or 3. 

2025. Have you not been compelled to lower down your rate of interest 
from 6 per cent, to 3 per cent, in the case of some societies ?—Yes, for 
bad societies. 

2026. 1 want to know how much you have actually lost on this account ?— 
Rs. 1,28,000 was the principal on which we reduced the interest from 
9 per cent, to 6 per cent. 

2027. Formerly in calculating your dividend at 12 per cent, yon assumed 
that the rate of interest would be 9 per cent., so that the dividends 
for future years will be less on account of this miscalculation ?—No. 
That was paid in that year. 

2028. You had overpaid that ?—How overpaid ? We arc now giving divi¬ 
dends out of realised profits. 

2029. Formerly you paid on the expected profits?—W© have recovered it 
from interest. We are not losing, 

2030. So long as repayment continues your dividend will necessarily 
have to be lower ?—No, because we declare dividends at 3 per cent to 4 
per cent. 

2031. Take the case of a year, say 1919. You declared a dividend, say 
at 12 per cent, or 9 per cent, assuming that the profit would be so 
much?—Not assumed. The figures showed it. 

2032. Figures showed it on the basis of 9 per cent. ?—Yes. 

2033. That amount of Rs, 1,28,000 is still locked up on which you are now 
getting not 9 per cent, but 6 per cent, so that in calculating your pro¬ 
fits you are to assume 6 per cent, and not 9 per cent?—Yes. 

2034. Necessarily therefore your dividend will be lower?—Yes, to some 

extent. ' 


2,036. In answer to question No. 8 regarding figures of current account, 
fixed deposits, etc., you have not distinguished between the amount 1 
deposited with you out of the actual savings of the members of societies 
L. Chuni Lai Gupta. 
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and the amount kept with you a® a running balance out of the loans- 
granted by the central bank to its affiliated societies. Kindly tell us the 

exact nature of your current deposits ?—I think it is both. 

2036. You cannot tell us the proportion of each ?—No, I cannot say. 

2037. You say, “an amount of Rs. 73,000 was lying in the fixed deposit 
account on the 30th June 1929 of certain non-agricultural socie¬ 
ties in this bank”. I want to know the amount of fixed deposits of 
the agricultural societies ?—As far as I remember we have not got 
any-fixed deposits of agricultural societies. 

2038. Under question 8 (6) you have shown Rs. 92,000 as lying in 
current accounts. Do these belong to individuals or societies?— They 
all belong to individuals. 

2039. The first is individuals’ current account, the second is individuals’ 
fued deposit: Could you tell me whether Rs. 92,000 represent the 
real deposits of individuals, with- you?; omthi* ia?. part* of* the loan money 
advanced by you ?—These are real deposits. 

2040. Given from their savings?—Yes. 

2041. In spite of your deposits being; for one year, you have been lending- 
money to the mortgage societies for long periods ?—It is only a small 
amount, about Rs. 25,000. 

2042. Could you extend this business so long as your deposits are one- 
year deposits 1 —No. 

2013. In reply to question 10 you say, “for normal requirements a cash 
credit of Rs. 50,000 lias been arranged”. What does the word normal 
mean ? i>o you mean every year this is so ?—Yes. This year the cash 
credit has been drawn upon. 

' 2044. So then, it is real cash credit with an indigenous banker ?—Seth 
Tikarnehandji is our treasurer and so we have been given power to 
overdraw on our account. 

2045. In reply to question No. 12 you say, “Government securities are 
generally purchased out if the surplus amount”, and at the end of your 
note you give us figures. You tell us that nearly 6 lakhs out of 11 lakhs of 
borrowed capital with you are invested in Government securities 1 —Yes. 

2046. How do you justify 0 lakhs of rupees out of a total of 14 lakhs 
being invested in iGovernment securities ? It means you have no use for 
all this money ?—That is so. 

2047. It means also that from a co-operative point of view you are taking 
advantage of the depositors’ confidence in your bank. You get from 
Government a little higher rate of interest than what jou pay to the 
depositors, otherwise it will not pay you to do this ?—No. People have 
confidence in us. 

2048. You take advantage of their confidence to make a profit?—They 
have not taken back their money. 

2049. You are not utilising the money for financing the movement, i.e., 
the primary societies. You are doing it for a little profit for your¬ 
self ?—Yes. It is business. 

2050. It is not the principle of co-operation to derive such a benefit from 
others when you cannot use the money for financing your societies ?— 
How will the co-operative movement go on ? 

2051. If the depositors co-operatively combine, they w T on’t permit you to> 
exploit them ?—No. They cannot. 
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2052. If the depositors combine and put in Government securities they 
would reap the benefit and not you ?—But in this way business will 
not go on. The bank will not be in the position in which it is at pre¬ 
sent. If the bank does not command confidence money will not go to 
■it. 

2053. What I want to know is why can’t you extend your business in 
financing agriculture instead of investing it in Government securities ! 
—This is not our duty, because the whole movement is under the 
Registrar. 

2054. Why do you raise in the market more capital than you need for 
your movement!—For three years we did not take a single pie. When 

Mr. Strickland visited us, he advised that deposits should be raised 
even at a high rate, if necessary. 

2055. It is not necessary for you to raise so much money by deposits 

when you have no use ror the funds ?—Deposits are coming in. 

2056. You could discourage them by charging less interest ?—We have 

■discouraged it. But if we give less than 5 per cent, we fear it will be 
detrimental to our business. 

2057. When, that position is reached, you can again raise the rate of in¬ 
terest on deposits !—We have discouraged it so far. We have now 
restricted The maximum of individual deposits to 15,000. In this way 
we returned about Rs. 1,07,000.' On the other hand we have to take 
cave that our bank does not lose the confidence it commands. 

2058. You have given us some information about the current rates of 

interest. Have you any personal experience of the rates of interest 
charged by mahajanx1 —I have heard about them. 

2059. You have no specific cases in mind in which so much rate was 
charged ?—No. 

2060. What is the. longest period for which mortgage banks advance 

loans 1— l do not know. 

20C1. You say, “machines for sinking wells be purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment, and wells at cheap rates be sunk in every village’'. Is there any 

co-operative society for the purpose of purchasing these machines?— 
I am not aware of it. 

2062. Is there any scope for it ?—I do not know. 

You say, “loans for purchasing machines for sinking wells should 
be advanced to the bank free of interest”. How should the Govern¬ 
ment finance this 1 Government themselves will have to pay interest 
on the money ?—Yes, they will have to pay. 

2063. The Government will have to raise a loan and pay interest ?—It is 
better if they raise the loan. 

2064. You say, “lands of heavily indebted cultivators who cannot repay 
should be transferred to the bank with the sanction of the Collector”. 
It means the Land Alienation Act -must go far as the central bank 
is concerned ?—Yes. 

2065. You expect that the security will be so great that you will be able 
to lend at a cheaper rate?—Yes, if the security is sufficient. 

2066. In reply to question No. 44 you say, “the co-operative banks have 
got ample funds in this district for financing the co-operative societies 
’but further loans cannot be advanced to them as their members are 
already heavily indebted”. That means there is no real room for 
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extending legitimate credit facilities to primary societies?—They are 
indebted to the full extent of the maximum credit limit. 

2067. So far as the society’s debt is concerned is there some further 
open debt of the tnahajansl —Yes. 

2068. Even when the maximum credit limit is not exceeded, the outside 
debt may grow up to such an extent as to reach the haixiyat limit?—I 
do not know. 

2069. But if you are already advancing to the extent of the maximum 
credit limit you cannot advance any more sums?—Unless the maximum 
■credit limit is increased by the Registrar. 

2070. And the maximum credit limit cannot be increased by the Regis¬ 
trar as a matter of course. It must be based on the earning capacity of 
the man and the total debt he has to discharge 1 —Yes that is true. 

2071. You have made a suggestion in your reply to question 46 that the 
Co-operative Act should be amended so as to admit of loans being 
granted to petty traders and persons carrying on small industries. Is 
there anything to prohib : t you from doing no to-dav?—No. 

2072. Traders can combine to form co-operative societies. What exactly 
do you mean by your suggestion ? Do you mean to say that loans 
should be given to individual traders?—Yes, to encourage industry. 

2073. Don’t you think that the encouragement of trade is also one of 
your legitimate functions?—They don’t do if. In my 19 years’ experi¬ 
ence they have not done it. There was a co-operative selling society 
hut it failed. 

2074. Why do you want the co-operative Act to be amended, when co¬ 
operative societies can be formed for traders and or persons engaged in 
industries?—Yes. they can be formed. 

1075. You want also the concession that the Imperial Bank should give 

you more money on current account. On what basis do you justify 
that? Will they demand guarantee from the Government?—We want 
that they should keep current accounts for us and pay interest as they 
pay to thr indigenous bankers. We have' always kept Its. 40,000 to 
Rs. 50,000 with the Imperial Bank. 

2076. Rs 40,000 or Rs. 50,000 out of a working capital of 14 lakhs is not 
a large sum. Why do you want any concession from the Imperial 
Bank ?—Because it is more reliable. 

2077. Do you feel that the indigenous banker with whom you bank is 

not as reliable ?-—No. We aie satisfied with our present arrangement. 

2078. Are the cultivators ignorant of the market price in these days of 
railway communications? Have you ever questioned them?—Yes. 
The prdtlnce goes to the mahajan who gives them his own rate. They 
do not know what the bazaar rate is. 

2079. Do they not go to the mandi* J —There is only the Beawar mandi. 

There is also a cotton mandi at Kekri but small agriculturists do not 
go to mandi*. It is only the rtinhajans who go. 

2080. Where the produce in small quantities is to be collected, what col¬ 
lecting agency would you suggest in place of the bania, particularly iff 
this Province where the holdings are so small?—This can be done easily 
through the co-operative societies. 

2081. The produce has to be stored against all sorts of dangers. It re¬ 
quires a <howkidar , and transporting arrangements are to be made for 
moving the produce from one place to another. When the quantity is 



small there is bound to be much trouble. Can you find a cheaper agency 
for doing this work than the bania 1 —There are co-operative societies 
to-day. That is all I can suggest. There is a storage house at Ajmer. 
There is no standing expenditure. 

2082. You will have to keep a ehuwkidar, provide transporting arrange¬ 
ments, etc. Does not that, entail expenditure?—This expenditure 
should be borne by the (government. 

2083. In other words what you mean is- that the whole work of collecting 

produce should be transferred to the co-operative society and Gov¬ 
ernment should stand the cost?—Yes. 

2084. And the Government should meet the expenditure out of additional 
taxation?—No, the tenants will cultivate more land and Government 
will get more revenue, out of which this expenditure can be met. Of 
course this wilh take a long time. 

2086. You expect it will take a long time because the rainfall it scanty f 
—Yes, nothing can be said at present. It depends on results. 

2086. L. Hal Kishesi : Mr. Chuni Lai, Do you receive a demand state¬ 
ment or kistbandi on each crop from each society ?—Yea 

2087. And you consider it in your Board meeting ?—No. It lies with the 
Manager. 

2088. Are you forbidden to increase or decrease it ?—I do not kpow of 
any orders on this subject. 

2089. Is it in the power of the Board to refuse loans within the maxi¬ 
mum credit limit if it considers it unsafe to advance thorn ?—This is a 
question which we are considering now. 

2090. There is no order of the Registrar to the effect that you should 
not decrease it?—There is no such order but we have never done it. 

2091. Are these kistbandi x prepared in the villages by the members 
themselves ?—I do not know. 

2092. All your loans to the societies are on demand ?—Yes. 

2093. No instalments for repayment are fixed when a loan is given?— 
(No., 

2094. Since the starting of your bank you have been declaring dividends 

at the maximum rate and after paying it some part of the profits re¬ 
mains to be carried on to different reserves ?—Yea 

2095. Your bank allows cash credits to certain societies and whatever 
amount is fixed as cash credit to the societies you do not show as an 
advance and take it to the current account, but advance the money 
when they ask for it and then debit the amount to the society^—Yes. 

20D0. Seth Vithaldas Rut hi : Is there any grain market in Ajmer?— 

Yes. 

2097. Does the bania credit the market rate to the agriculturist or does 

he give him less ?—I have no knowledge of these matters. 

2Q98. Is there any sale and supply union here?—Yes, there is one in 
Beawar. 

2999. How much of goods is sold thro>eh this union 1 Do the inahajans 

take goods in large quantities or nob?—I do not know. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


L. Chuni Lai Gupta. 
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Oral evidence of grain dealers of Ajme 

*100. The following grain dealers, whose statements are recorded in 
the subsequent paragraphs, were present: — 

Messrs. Naraindas Lokehand, 

,, Badridas Modhumal, 

,, Mangilal Balmokand, 

,, Shivnarain Sri Kristian, 

,, Phul Chand Chhital Mai. 

2102. The total amount of grain imported here is 4,00,000 maunds 
annually. A small quantity say about 40,000 maunds is received from 
the surrounding villages. The major portion is imported mostly from 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. It is received from the following 

'.ua a din: — 

Bhatinda, Muktesar, Phagwara, Jullundur, Kot Kapura, Okara, 
Lyallpur, Gurdaspur, and Gojra. 

5103. Mostly wheat and gram is imported. Cotton is not received from 
outside. Dal is imported from Cawnpore and Agra. We work as com¬ 
mission agents of the sellers of the marudis mentioned above. Austra¬ 
lian wheat was imported here via Karachi. We sell to the retail 
dealers half on credit and half on cash. 

■'S104. Only dealers within a radius of two or three kon come to purchase 
mere; others go to Nasirabad, Kekri or Beawar. We sell on credit for 
16 or 20 days, but the general rule is for 15 days. On cash payments 
4 as. per cent, discount is allowed, and 15 days’ credit is given at 
par. If the period is extended beyond 15 days, we sometimes 
charge interest at the rate of about 6 per cent, per annum, 
according to our relations with the parties. Hardly 2 per cent, pur¬ 
chase on cash. Generally the transactions are all on credit. The 
dealers from villages also purchase on credit at the same rates. To 
recover money from the village dealers we have generally to Bend our 
man. A few of them come and make their payments here. We make 
no difference in our rates in either case. As soon as the grain arrives 
from the Punjab, the railway receipt is given to us, and we remit the 
money to the extent of 75 per cent, of the price. Punjab dealers get 
their money by hundit generally through the Imperial Bank and some¬ 
times through the indigenous shroffs here, but the number of hundis 
through the indigenous shroffs here is declining owing to the competition 
of the Imperial bank. When grain comes from Malwa, we have to 
remit money mostly by notes through the Post Office. When goods 
come from Malwa, the greater part of the amount due to the Malwa 
merchants is remitted by means of notes through postal insured 
•covers. Their men also come here and receive either notes or rupees, 
but the proportion remitted ^lrough the Post Office is greater. So far 
as our dealings with purab arc concerned, money is remitted mostly 
by hnndis. We remit money by purchasing hundis from shroffs on 
Calcutta and other places. The retail dealers do not get any credit 
either from the banks or from the shroffs. They repay almost daily put 
of the proceeds of sales. We remit 75 per cent, to 90 per cent, of the prioe 
to dealers outside mostly on receiving the railway receipt. The goods 
arrive later. Considerable time elapses between the date the goods 
arrive here and the actual sale of the goods to the retail dealers, some¬ 
times evon 4 months. The actual time of selling depends largely upon 
the instructions received from the principal merchant outside on whose 
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behalf we £ll goods. We charge 10 aa. per cent, per mensem on the 
money advanced by us. We charge commission for selling at the rate 
of 14 as. per cent, per mensem. 

2105. We neither take money from the bank nor does the bank lend us 
money. As the bank insists on the goods being kept in its own godown, 
it does not pay us to take any advance from the bank against the 
security of the goods. There are other difficulties in dealing with 

the Imperial Bank. In the first place we cannot sell the whole 

lot at once. We have to sell in instalments and it is difficult to 
deal with the Imperial Bank for every instalment before we are 
allowed to take the goods from the Imperial Bank’s godown. 

Thirdly, the dealer who buys from us will not make a bargain on 
seeing merely the samples; he must see the bnris. We do our 
business largely with our own money to the extent of almost 12 as. in 
the rupee. The capital needed for the remaining 4 as. we get either 
from the local money-lenders or sahakars or by drawing a hundi 
on their branch or office at Bombay, just as it suits us or, just as 
is the practice of each party. Some have more connection wit*h the 
local indigenous Banker; others with the Bombay kothi. We draw 
only dtirshani, hundis on our Bombay indigenous banker and sell 

it in the market, and when we have our own funds, we purchase 
hit/ttlis and send them to the indigenous banker maintaining during 
the interval a current account with our indigenous banker on which 
interest is calculated on daily balances. The greater part of the deal¬ 
ings In grain takes place in the months of June and July after the 
rabi Srop. In our dealings with the indigenous banker we pay interest 
at rates varying from 7 as. per cent, to 10 as, per cent. This rate of 
interest is uniform for each party who deals with the indigenous 
banker. In the case of the Imperial Bank the rate varies during the 
busy season and the slack season, sometimes even in different months. 

2106. When the crop in the surrounding areas is abundant, cultivators 
come here in appreciable numbers to sell directly to the retail dealers 
here or through artias like ourselves without the intervention of the 
village money-lender; but when the crop is poor, this does not happen. 
We cannot say anything about what happens in the villages, but we 
know this much that generally there is no one system of selling; partly 
the cultivators bring to the mandil themselves, and partly they sell it 
to the village bania who stores the produce in the village or brings it 
to the in a Adi just as it suits his convenience. The agents of the grain- 
dealers also sometimes go to the villages to buy on the spot. The retail 
dealers do not deal with only one commisson. agent., but with different 
people on different occasions, as it suits them. 

2107. We have never thought of forming any bank for ourselves whether 
on the co-operative system or otherwise, because the business in grain 
is not sufficient to make it a profitable concern, 

(The witnesses withdrew.') 

The Committee then adjourned till 12 Noon on Friday, the 10th 
December 1929, at Beawar 
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Friday, the 13th December 1929. 

BEAWAR. 

Present ■ 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid, C.I.E., O.B.E. ( Chairman ). 
Professor H. L, Chablani, M.A ltai Sahib Karnvar Moti Lal. 

Lala Bal Kishen. Se'h Vithalpas Rathi ( Co-opted member), 

Mr. V. S. Marballi (Secretary). 

Certain merchants and land-holders of Beawer. 

Orai Evidence 

2108. The following petition was presented to the Committee: — 

“Wo the undersigned merchants and land-holders of Beawar most 
respectfully beg to submit that we wish to be examined us 
witnesses before the Banking Committee and put before 
them our views as regards the affairs of the agriculturists. 
We hope you would be good enough to take this petition 
into your consideration. 

We beg, etc., 

Sd. DURGA PRASHAD, 

(for Sewa Bam, Hansraj and 
twelve others”.) 

2109. The following out of the signatories to the above petition were- 
present: — 

‘ Mr. Durga Prashad. 

,, Sewa Barn. 

,, Desu Lal. 

,, Jei.hu Mai. 

., Behari Lal ltawat. 

,, Moti Lal. 

,, Polu Ram. 

2110. Durga Prashad replied to the questions in the subsequent para¬ 
graphs on behalf of himself and the others present. 

21 11 . Chairman: You have made this application!—Yes. 

2112. All the signatories are present here?—No. Only six ar e present. 
(II linen gave the names of the. six persons mentioned above). 

2113. What have you got to say ?— 1 The first cause of the deterioration of 
the state of the agriculturists is that the limitation period has been 
reduced to three years; it should be six years. Secondly, the court fees 
on the suits brought against the agriculturists by the money-lenders 
should be reduced to half, becafise ultimately this burden falls on the 
agriculturists. Thirdly, land revenue should be reduced because on 
account of the frequent failure of rains the quantity of produce has 
decreased to a great extent. Fourthly, some legal measures should bo 
adopted to reduce wasteful expenses amongst tfyp agriculturists, and 
fifthly, before advancing any money, the co-operative bank should first 
make sure of the financial condition of the applicant. The enquiry 
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should be made through the tehsil authorities regarding the applicant’s 
previous debts and whether he would be able to pay off the loan or 
not. 

2114. The decrease in the court fees would cause a loss to Government? 
If you really want to improve the condition of the agriculturist this 

fact should not be taken into consideration. 

2115. Prof, Ghablani: At what rate of interest do you advance loans to 
agriculturists?—We advance at 12 per cent, to good agriculturists. 

2116. Can you show us from your account books any such entries ?— 
Yes. (An entry of 19th Chet S. 1974_ (7th April 1917) from the 
account book of L. Polu Ram from folio No. 118, was shown, which 
showed that the loan was advanced to one Lakba son of Mira of village 
Makrera, at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum. The suit was instituted 
on 1st August 1918. A consent decree was obtained at the end of 
November 1918. Interest was awarded at the rate of 12 per cent, per 
annum up to the date of institution of the suit, but no interest was 
awarded from the date of the decree, Only costs in the suit amounting 
to Rs. 30 were however awarded.) 

2117. Questioned further by Prof. Chablani, the witnesses made the 
statements contained in the subsequent paragraphs. 

The articles imported- in Beawar are gur and rice. The articles 
exported from the place are wheat, wool, and grain. We are commis¬ 
sion agents. We receive raw cotton from Mewar, Marwar and Magra 
Cotton is received by road from places within a distance of 86 miles and 
by rail from about 150 miles. Four lakh maunds of raw cotton and 
10,000 maunds of ginned cotton are imported in this part of the country. 
About 1 lakh maunds of ginned cotton are prepared here and about 
70,000 maunds are exported. (The Octroi Superintendent Beawar 
stated that nearly 80,000 maunds of cotton were received from places in 
Ajraer-Merwara.). 

2118. The proportion of cotton brought to this mandi by zamindars and 
by the mahajans from different parts is roughly as follows: — 

Brought'by mahajans. Brought by zamindars. 


Todgarh side , . . 

0 

12 

0 ff> a rupee. 

0 

4 

0 in 

a rupee. 

Beawar Tehsil . 

0 

4 

0 

do. 

0 

12 

0 

do. 

Pisangan side, . • 

0 

10 

0 

do. 

0 

6 

0 

do. 

Masuda, Sharngarh • 

0 

2 

0 

do. 

0 

14 

0 

do. 

Sundra and Chang side 


.. 



0 

16 

0 

do. 


2119, Amongst these the largest quantity comes from Pisangan side; next 
comes Todgarh. The cotton from Pisangan is lb times that from Tod- 
garh. On the whole the proportion of cotton brought by zamindars to 
the market is -/10/- in a rupee, the remaining -/6/- being sent to us 
for sale by mahajans. Generally the nearer the place is to Beawar, the 
greater is the proportion of the produce sold directly by the zamindars 
through the. agents in the market. The nearer the place is, the greater 
is the quantity brought by the zamindars in their own bullock carts. 
We pay cash to the sellers in full. More is paid in rupees than in notes, 
as the zamindars take mostly coins. 'Out of about 409 zamindar clients * 
on whose behalf the commission agents here sell cotton in the market 
about 100 are such as already owe us some money on account of various 
kinds of dealings. In fact those who want to work as their commission 
agents have generally to keep Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 6,000 outstanding with 
them if they wish to continue as their commission agents. 

Durga Prashad and others. 
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■9120. Those agriculturists who have received advances from us do not 
necessarily come to us to sell their cotton through us. They can go to any 
commission agent they like. Big wholesale merchants on their own 
account send goods to Bombay at their own expense. If the goods 
are sold, we advance 75 per cent, of the price to the sellers on the 
security of their goods. We get financial help not from the banks but 
from the local indigenous bankers and also from the indigenous bankers 
of Bombay, Ajmer and Merwara. 

2121. At this stage, the members of the Committee asked the witnesses 
if they would allow them to see some of the entries in their account 
books. They all expressed their willingness to do so. The Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner Beawar was thereupon requested to open a page at 
random from Lala Dur'ga Prasad’s account books and read out one 
of the entries therein. An entry dated the 27th June 1929 showed 
that an amount of Rs. 130 had been advanced in kind to one Rajan 
Lai, son of Ramdas, at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum, 6 years 
previously. Nothing had been received in payment of the loans and 
balances had been struck at intervals, the amount shown as due on 
27th June 1929 being the balance struck for the third time. A suit 
had been filed and the court had decreed that the claim should be 
paid in 14 instalments but had allowed no interest from the date of the 
decree. 

2122. An entry in L. Sewaram’s account book showed that he had filed 
a suit for his dues with interest amounting to Rs. 21(3 against Sewai, son 
of Mewa, the agreed rate of interest being 1/9/- per cent, per mensem. 
The ease ended in a consent decree for the full amount, but no interest 
was. to he paid from the date of the decree and no costs were awarded. 
The entry in the account book relating to the consent decree read as fol¬ 
lows:—“ bail lino ek sath rupiya men’’ (received a bullock for Rs. 60), 
the balance of Rs. 156 waS to be paid by half-yearly instalments of Rs. 20 
at each harvest. On failing to pay two consecutive ‘instalments, the 
whole of the amount then outstanding would be repayable at 12 per cent, 
interest per annum by agreement of the parties. The decree which was 
shown to the Committee was dated the 11th September 1919. 

2123. In another case L. Sevaram Hansraj had obtained a decree for 
Rs. 1,835/11/9 with interest against * * . The suit was decreed on 
the 14th January 1922 with costs, the whole amount to be payable 
at once. On the day the decree was obtained the judgment debtor went 
to the creditor, who out of sympathy for him, gave his consent to the 
decree being modified as follows :—Amount to be paid by instalments 
of Rs. 165 per harvest without any interest from the date of the decree, 
and on failing to pay any one instalment, interest of .1/- per cent, per 
mensem to be charged on the unpaid instalment. The man had been 
paying since but Rs. 513/8/9 were still due on 13th September 1929, (ho 
last date of the entries. 

2124. In the account books of L. Sevaram Hansraj there were several 
entries showing that interest had been charged at rates between -/7/9 
per cent, to -/12/- per cent, per mensem. There was however, one entry 
of a loan of Rs. 34/- carrying interest at 2/- per cent, per mensem. 

2126. Seth Vithaldas Rat hi : Have you got only one set of account 
books or separate sets ?—We have got only one set of account books. 

2127, Have you got dealings with such men as are members of the co¬ 
operative bank ?—Yes. 
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2128. Are the agriculturists satisfied with their dealings with the maha - 
jans or do they prefer the co-operative bank 1 —Originally the out¬ 
standing debt due to the bank amounted to 3 lakhs. Now it has 
increased to 6 lakhs. The bank can get the agriculturists’ land sold,, 
but the mahajans neither purchase the land nor can they get it sold. 
Instead of improving the condition of the agriculturists the co-operative: 
bank has worsened it. We can quote many instances. 

{The witnesses withdrew.) 


About twenty agriculturists of Beawar. 

Oral Evijsr.ce. 

2129. Hire, zamindar, stated as follows: — 

Only six of us are not members of the co-operative bank; th» 
others are. I grow cotton. 1 am a resident of Chhokra 
Ghatta. There has not been good cotton crop for the last, 
ten years. Last year I brought 10 to 12 maunds to the 
market and sold it through the Union. They charge -/8/- 
on account of commission half-yearly, and the other expen¬ 
ses amount to only -/2/- or -/3/-. We have to pay only 
-/8/~ commission half-yearly whether the goods sold are 
worth Rs. 5/- or Rs, 100/-. The Union sells the goods in the-: 
bazar and takes the profits themselves. After selling the 
goods the Union pays the price to us. The commission* 
agent in the bazar would charge Rs. 3/- besides chnnka. 
The bania charges much more than the Union. The Union* 
people sell the goods to tho big merchants. We have to pay 
only -/-/6 on account of cartage. We have to pay a uniform* 
rate for weighing charges. We pay -/8/- to the Union 
being members of the bank, while the bania charges Re. 1/-. 

2130. Patel, agriculturist stated as follows: — 

I sold 23 maunds of cotton and paid commission at the rate of 
Re. 1/- per cent. One lot was sold at the rate of Rs. 9/8/- 
per rnaund and the other lot was sold at the rate of Rs. 8/8/ 
per rnaund. I owe Rs. 600 to the mahajan,. I live at a 
distance of 9 hos. I can go to any commission agent for 
selling my produce; no one can prohibit me from doing so. 
It is only because I have faith in my commission agent 
that I go to him. My dealings with this mahajan extend 
over 40 years. The name of this mahajan. is * * *' 

The day on which I sold my cotton, a large quantity of 
cotton belonging to other persons was also sold in the bazar 
at the same rates. I pay interest at the rate of Re. 1/4/- 
per cent, per mensem. I am paying this rate of interest for 
the last 16 years. My father also used to pay this rate of 
interest whenever ho borrowed money. 

2131. Mehdu, agriculturist stated as follows:— 

My father used to pay interest to the ■mahajan at the rate of' 
Re. 1/- per cent, per mensem I pay at the rate of Re. 1/4/-' 
per cent, per mensem. I pay this rate if interest on account 
of the money market being tight. I owe a debt of Rs. 800 or 
Rs. 900. I have sold about 20 bit/has of land to my brothers. 

I had to sell the land because the co-operative bank pressed 
Agriculturists of Beawar. 



me to. repay my debt. At first I borrowed Us. 100 from the 
bank for buying bullock. Then in order to perform the 
funeral ceremonies of my wife I borrowed another Rs. 100. 
I liquidated this debt, and again borrowed Rs. 140 for my 
second marriage. I could not pay this debt. This sum of 
Rs. 140/- with the addition of interest amounted to Rs. 200. 
I sold 20 bighas of land for Rs. 1,000. I paid Rs. 400/- to 
* * mahajan. He had stood surety for me in respect of 
a debt. Rs. 1*76/- were paid to the bank, and Rs. 300/- were 
paid to the Subedar of my village from whom also I had 
borrowed money. No\v I pay interest at the rate of 
Re. 1/4/- per cent, per mensem because I have become very 
weak financially. I had to sell my land on account of 
pressure being brought to bear upon me both by the bank 
and the sureties in the bank. 

2132. Anna, agriculturist stated as follows :— 

Three years ago I became a member of the bank. At that time 
1 owed 11s, 1,000 to four different persons. It was unsecur¬ 
ed debt. I paid interest to the zamindar at the rate of 
Re. 1/8/ per cent, and Re. 1/- per cent, per mensem to the 
bania. I wanted to purchase land and hence became a 
member of the bank and borrowed Rs. 427/12/9 from the 
bank. This item stood against the name of the man whose 
land I purchased; and I got this sum transferred to my 
name. Now I owe Rs. 330/- to the bank and Rs. 1,200 to the 
mahajans. Ever since my becoming a member of the bank 
I have never borrowed from the matuijan I pay interest at 
the rate of Re, l/- per cent, per mensem to the bank and 
also pay interest to the bania at the same rate. Neither tha 
hank nor the mahajan would advance loan to the extent of 
Rs. 1,000. 

{The witnesses withdrew). 

The Committee adjourned till 10-30 a.m. on Saturday, the 14th 

December 1929, at Ajmer. 
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Saturday, the 14th December 1929, 

AJMER. 


Present : 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Abdul Hamid, C.I.E., O.B.E. {Chairman). 

Profeasor H. L. Chablani, M.A. | R&i Sahib' Kanwar Moti Lal. 
Lala Bal Kishen. Seth Vithaldab Rathi {Co-opted 

I member.) 

Mr. V. S. Marbalu {Secretary). 


Rai Bahadur Seth Tikamchand Soni, Indigenous Banker, 
Anop Chowk, Ajmer. 

Replies ta the Quertionnaire 

A.—Agriculture indebtedness. 

2133. 2 . The rate of interest varies from 12 to 21 per cent, per annum. 
In cases where grain badi is paid the rate of interest exceeds 24 per 
cent. The interest is added in some cases every year and in 
some cases after two or three years when the. debtors come to settle 
accounts but in the case of interest in kind, it is calculated half-yearly. 
Enforcement {i.e., taking possession of cattle, land, grain, standing 
crops, etc.) is resorted to as far as possible when settlement by mutual 
agreement cannot be made. Civil court is approached as a last resort. 

2134. 7. It is not customary for money-lenders to extract personal 
service ot any other form of labour in lieu of interest on loans from 
borrowers. 

2135. 10. The enactment of legislation for publication of accounts docs 
not seem desirable as no one would want to disclose his accounts 
publicly. 

2136. 11 . There are no village arbitration boards or village panchayats 
in this district for the purpose of settlement of disputes between the 
money-lenders and the agriculturists. 

B.— Finance for agricultural production. 

2137. 12 . The cultivators obtain finances by borrowing from: — 

(«) Co-operative banks. 

(b) Money-lenders. 

(c) Indigenous bankers. 

{d) Government, in case of failure of monsoon. 

C.— Finance for marketing. 

2138. 17 . The marketing centres for the various crops are as under: 

For cotton and cumin seeds Kekri, Beawar, Nasirabad and 
Pisangan. 

For grain Ajmer, Kekri, Beawar, Deoli, and Nasirabad. 

Seth Tikamchand Soni. 



2139. 18 . It is more or less customary for the agriculturists to bring 
the produce to marketing centres unless there is a direct stipulation 
with the money-lenders or saiiukars to sell the goods to him or through 
him. 

2140. Grain is sold off immediately in the market. Cotton and wool is 
sent to Bombaj' for export to Liverpool. Cotton is purchased by the 
mill owners at Beawar for local consumption. 

2141. The expenses incurred are, commission 0-12 0, for cash payment 
0-4-0, and dharmada, etc., 0-2-0. Coolies are usually paid in kind which 
works out at about 5 annas per cent, ad valorem. 

2143. 19. The agriculturist stores his produce at his own house 
previous to taking it to the market and when he wants to sell it, it 
is brought to the shop of the commission agent where it is sold on the 
very day or the day following. Credit can be obtained on the 
security of grain provided it is kept in the custody of commission- 
agents or money-lenders. 

2144. 20. The produce is sold at the market rate on the very day it is 
biought to the market and there seems to be no necessity for ware¬ 
house. 

2145. 22. Railway receipts when attached to hundia are usually en¬ 
dorsed over to the purchaser of the hundi who becomes the holder of 
the goods in due course. 

2146. 23. There appears no possibility of forming pools but if co¬ 
operative credit sale societies are established, it is considered that 
they will prove useful to a great extent in transporting and market¬ 
ing the produce. 

2147. 24 . The reduction or the abolition of the stamp duty on usance 
bills would certainly increase this class of bills. 

D.— Long period loans for agriculture, 

2148. 31 . There are no mortgage banks in this district but the estab¬ 
lishment of one on co-operative basis would be useful to a great 
extent. 

2149. 33. The land mortgage bank should lend money at the rate of 
Rs. 9/- per cent, with the direct stipulation that the money with 
interest should be paid on each harvest. There ought to be one surety 
who in the event of the non-payment of the instalment should be held 
responsible for the same. 

E. —Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

2150. 38. Rope making, hand ginning and weaving, leather tanning and 
gur making are the principal small subsidiary industries allied to 
agriculture. These! industries are suffering from lack of capital. 

2151. 40. Development of manufacturing industries with the raw pro¬ 
duce of ths district can supplement the income of a farmer and raise 
his standard of living. 

G.-NON-AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND INDEBTEDNESS. 

2152. 48 , The rate of interest varies from Rs. 6/- per cent, to Rs. 12/- 
per cent, per annum. There are the Imperial Bank, the Central Co¬ 
operative Bank and indigenous rich bankers in Ajmer City for giving 
facilities-to the public. 
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5153. 49. In addition to textile mills and factories the following local 
industries also exist: — 

(a) Kasida machine work. 

(!>) Dyeing and callico printing. 

(i) Iron manufacturing. 

(d) Tobacco and snuff manufacturing. 

(f) Biri making. 

(/) Lace manufacturing. 

(ff) Brass work. 

( 7i ) '‘Trunk manufacturing. 

Their financial requirements are met by the owners as far as 
possible. 


I.—Indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

2155. 52. A village money-lender usually advances money to the agricul¬ 
turists before the produce is being brought to she mandi. Big shroffs 
or commission agents either purchase usance or demand clean or docu¬ 
mentary hundis and export the goods to another place. Such hundis 
are rediscounted by the Imperial Bank also. Similarly at the import¬ 
ing centres also hundis, etc., are purchased by big shroffs and sent for 
realization through the Imperial Bank. 

2151). 65. The mahajam generally carry on the business of banking and 
money-lending. The other communities are also seen engaged in this 
branch of business but to a small extent. 

2157. 56. The functions of the indigenous banker or the money-lender 
.are as under : — 

Receiving of deposits (fixed and current). 

Advancing money against ornaments. 

Advancing money against produce. 

Advancing money against wool (against railway receipt). 
Advancing money against personal security. 

Advancing money against landed property. 

2158. The bankers or money-lenders not only advance money to the 
people but carry on other trades. Speculative business is also trans¬ 
acted by them and besides they get rent from their landed property 
There are only few whose livelihood exists purely in money-lending. 
In rural area, most of the mahajam live mostly on investment made by 
their forefathers. They themselves advance small amounts to keep 
up the old investment and to recover the old debts. 

2169. 57. The money-lenders assist the cultivators by advancing loans 
in cash or in kind at the time of harvest. 

2160. They do not invest money in bank deposits, etc., to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

2161. 58. Banking is more or less regarded as a- side business and no 
■capital is set apart for such purpose. 

(c) The maximum amount of expenditure that the money-lender 
will require for such banking business would' amount to Rs. 2,000 per 

year. 

(d) Relations are cordial. 
j Seth Tikamchand Soni. 
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(e) Facilities afforded by the Imperial Bank to indigenous banker* 
are as under: — 

Discounting of usance bills or demand hurt dies, opening of casji 
credits* exchange of coins and notes and vice versa, fixed 
loans and advance on Government securities. 

2162. 59 . Demand and usance hundis, promissory notes, chain hhata 
-and fixed loans. 

‘2163. 60 . Fixed loans (interest recovered in advance), opening cash 
■ofedit on personal security (interest calculated on daily balances), 
advance on ornaments, simple stamp khata (interest calculated yearly). 

2164. On mortgage of property and land (regular documents executed 
and registered). 

2165. 61 . Funds are provided by drawings on arti-m, accommodation 
through the Imperial or other banks, big shroffs and commission agents 
against goods sent for sale. Village money-lenders usually receive 

> deposits and lend money to agriculturist and middle class people at 
very high rates of interest. 

'2167. 62 . Rate of interest varies from three to six per cent, sahukari 
Tate of interest is six per cent. In the cotton season, rate remain* 
steady at six per cent. 

2168. 63 . The rates of interest which the agricultural community has to 
pay is in money or in kind and varies from 10 to 37 per cent. These 
rates could be, brought down by better organisation of co-operative 
societies. The reduction in rates would confer great benefit on agri¬ 
cultural community and increase its' resources thuB leading to improve¬ 
ment in the standard of living and enabling them to introduce agri¬ 
cultural improvements, better agricultural implements, etc. 

2169. 64 . There is no prejudice against indigenous bankers and the deal¬ 
ings are said to be satisfactory. 

2170. 65 . It is impossible to form an idea of the net return to indigen¬ 
ous bankers after making allowance for the legal expenses, etc., in 
view of the fact that no separate capital is set apart for banking 
business. None appears to have failed since 1920. The banking 
business is declining to a great extent. 

2171. 66. The insufficiency of the working capital often compels indigen¬ 
ous bankers to refuse demands for accommodation made on them. 

2172. 67. Hundis, cheques, supply bills, remittance in notes, bank drafts 
and telegraphic transfers are available to the public for internal remit¬ 
tances. Supply bills have facilitated remittance to a great extent 
and it is anticipated that this would show' still better progress if the 
rate of exchange on large sums is reduced and the cutting of coins 
■other than counterfeits is abolished. 

2173. 68. At the time of harvest, money flows from urban centres to 
rural centres. There are few occasions for money to flow’ from rural to 
urban. The hundis emanating from the district are discounted local¬ 
ly in season and sent to provincial centres during the off reason. The 
abolition of stamp duties on usance bills would certainly increase trade 
bills. 

2174. 89. There is no large amount of money in the bands of indigenous 
- tankers. 

2175. 70 . Selling and purchasing rates are as under: 

In season:—Varying from Rs, 99/12 to par. 

Off season:—Varying from par to Rs. 100/4. 

2176. 71 . The bankers are sufficiently protected in law. 
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2177. 72, Shroffs of first class credit should be registered as bankers. 
They should be asked legally to maintain proper accounts. The cheques 
on current account with such bankers should be encouraged and as far 
as possible arrangement should be made with the Imperial Bank of 
India for cheques upto a certain amount being accepted at par, and for 
facilities of accommodation on personal securities, rediscounting of 
bills purchased by them, and concessions in rate of sale and purchase 
of demand draft-. The power to verify signatures similar to that of 
honorary magistrates should be given to them. The introduction of any 
measures for regulating the bankers’ operation and giving publicity 
to the same will be looked upon by the merchants with disfavour. 

2178. 75. The small bills which local bankers purchase should be redis¬ 
counted by the Imperial Bank or the Reserve Bank at concession rates. 

2179. 77, The competition of such a bank would be avoided if it w< re to 
purchase their bills at concession rates. 

2180. 78 . The village banker should purchase small bills and resell to 
city shroff* who in turn should rediscount either with Imperial Bank 
or indigenous bankers or joint stock banks. 

2181. 80 . Cannot possibly arrive at an estimate of the actual capital 
saving. 

2182. 81 . About five crores. The tendency of hoarding is decreasing and 
it is not possible to arrive at an estimate of such hoarded wealth. 

2183. 82 . The habits of people are to invest as follows: — 

(i) Repayments of debts. 

(ii) Purchase of cloths, bullion, ornaments, etc. 

(iii) Purchase of land and cattle. 

(iv) Building houses. 

2184. 83 . Very few farmers have money to lend to fellow agriculturists 
at the rate of 12 per cent, to 15 per cent. 

2185. 85 . (3) Vernacular script would facilitate the use of cheques by 
merchants not knowing English and illiterate classes. 

2186. 86 . Banking and investment habits in India are of slow growth 
due to the following reasons: — 

(i) Want of money. 

(ii) Hoarding habits. 

(iii) Fancy for ornaments. 

(iv) Social customs. 

(v) Want of confidence. 

(vi) Want of surplus funds. 

(vii) Desire to keep money ready at call. 

2187. 88. The postal certificates are popular in the city. 

2188. 93. No benefit has accrued due to (1) strict rules, (2) want 6 i 
facilities to merchants, (3) more formalities, (1) accommodation on 
personal security, (5) high rate of interest, (6) no consideration to indi¬ 
genous bankers. Bank should pay interest on current account. 

2189. 95, Beawar and Bijeynagar. 

Seth Tikamchand Soni. 
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'Oral Evidence. 

2190. Pro], Ohablani : In answer to Question No. 2 you say that interest 
varies from 12 per cent, to 25 per cent., and again in reply to Question 
No. 03 you say that the interest which the agriculturist has to pay varies, 
from 10 per cent, to 37 per cent. Have you had any money dealings 
with the cultivators?—No; I have no such dealings with cultivators. I 
have no personal knowledge about the rate of interest, 

2191. Have you ever lent money to the agriculturist on interest ? —No.' 

2192. Out of the stipulated rate of interest can the money-lenders re¬ 
cover as much as 1 per cent, or 2 per cent, per mensem ?—•No. They 
cannot recover more than say, 4 per cent, or 5 per cent, per annum. 
The average comes to about 5 per cent, per annum. 

2193. In reply to Question No. 10 you say that the enactment of legisla¬ 
tion for publication of accounts does not seem desirable as no one would 
want to disclose his accounts publicly. Are small village money-lenders, 
in a position to keep regular accounts ?—No. 

2194. Is the village money-lender generally a small man or a big man ?— 
He is a small man. 

2105. In reply to Qustion No. 18 you say that it is more or less custom¬ 
ary for the agriculturists to bring the produce to the marketing centres, 
unless there is a direct stipulation with the money-lenders or gahukwrs. 
to sell tbt goods, through them. Do the agriculturists generally bring, 
their produce to the market?— Yos; they generally sell their produce 
themselves. 

2196. Is this stipulation common or is it in a few cases?—It is only in. 
very few eases* 

2197. In reply to Question 52 you say that a village money-lender usual¬ 
ly advances: money to the agriculturist before the produce is brought to. 
the niavdi. What exactly do you mean by this ;emark ? Does he 
advance money before the produce is brought to the market on the 
understanding that the produce would be sold through him, or when 
the produce is brought to the market- ?—Money is advanced in both 
ways; sometimes the cultivator promises to seli the produce to the- 
suhukar at a settled rate and takes the money in advance, or in the 
event of his feeling disinclined to go to the market when the pro¬ 
duce is ready for sale, he sells the produce to the inahajan. 

2198. So there are three ways of selling the produce. The first is that 
the cultivator takes the money before the crop is ready; in the second' 
case he sells the produce to the inahajan if he himself does net want 
to go to the market, and in the third case he himself goes to the 
market and sells the produce. Which of these three ways is most 
resorted to by the cultivator ?—He generally takes his produce to the- 
market. 

2199. When is the rate settled?—At the time of the bargain; in only a 
few cases it is otherwise. 

2200. In reply to Question No. 19 you say that credit can be obtained' 
on the security of grain provided it is kept in the custody of the com¬ 
mission agent or the money-lender. What percentage of the price does 

"he then get as an advance ?—He gets about 0-12-0 or 0-14-0 in a rupee. 

2201. Is this practice common 1 —Grain is stored in very few cases, but 

cotton is generally stored in this way with the commisson agents and" 
advances are taken by the agriculturists on the security of this com- 
imodity. % 
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■2202, In reply to Question 33 you say that the land mortgage bank 
should lend money at the rate of 9 per cent., with the stipulation that 
the money with interest be paid each harvest. If it be made repayable 
at each harvest, then this loan would be a short term loan and not a 
long term loan, and the mortgage bank would not serve any useful 
purpose. Now the question is how to provide facilities for loans re- 
payable in five or ten years. Should such a bank as could advance 
loans for long periods be started or not ? Are you in favour of such a 
bank?—This question had better be put to the agriculturists. 

2203. In reply to Question No. 48 you say that the rate of interest varies 
from 6 per cent, to 12 per cent, per annum. Can a poor man obtain 
loans at 6 per cent. 1—This rate is generally Charged to the business¬ 
man. A labourer can also get loans sometimes at 12 per cent, or 9 per 
cent., but generally the labourers obtain loans at the rate of 12 per 
cent, to 18 per cent. The lowest rate is 12 per cent, and the highest 
i* 18 per cent, or even 24 per cent. 

2204. What is the actual net return on capital at his stipulated rate of 
interest?—About 7, 8 or 9 per cent., or at the moRt 12 per cent, in 
■some cases. 

2205. In reply to Question No. 56 you have given us the functions of tha 
indigenous banker. What rate of interest does he allow on deposits?— 
At the most 9 per cent, and the lowest 6 per cent. 

2206. There may be some difference in the rate of interest allowed on 
current and fixed deposit?—On current account 3 per cent, or 4 per 
cent, is generally allowed and on fixed deposits from 5 per cent, to 
7 per cent. 

2207. What rate of interest is allowed by the big shroff* ?—About 4 par 
cent, or 5 per cent. 

2208. What rate of interest is charged on the loan advanced on orna¬ 
ments ?—From 4 per cent, to 6 per cent. 

2209. What rate of interest is charged on loans advanced on the secu¬ 
rity of produce ?—About 7 per cent. 

2210. What rate of interest is charged on the loan advanced on the secu¬ 
rity of railway receipt for wool ?—7 per cent. 

2211. What interest is charged on personal security?—6 per cent, to 9 
jper cent. 

2212. What interest is .charged on the loan advanced on the security of 
landed property?—9 per cent. 

2213. How old is your firm ?—It is about 100 years old. 

2214. Have you got any old account books ?—Yes. 

2215. Will you kindly let us know the rates of interest charged on loans 
advanced on the security of landed property, personal security, wool, 
produce and ornaments in old times? We want to know whether these 
rates have decreased or increased ?—We shall look up our old account 
books and shall let you know. 

2216. Could you tell us the rate of interest before the introduction of 
the Land Alienation Act? 

(Kanwar Motilal and Seth Vithaldas Rathi promised to supply' 
this information from their account books.) 

2218. In reply to Question No. 58 you deal with the facilities afforded by 
the Imperial Bank, the first being the discounting of hundis. For how 
many months in a year is this business carried on here in Ajmer ?—In 
Ajmer proper there is no discounting business at all. 

Seth Tikamchancl Soni. 
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$219. How do you fix the hundi rate 1 —The rate charged on maiyadi 
hundi differs with the stability of the firm. 

.2220. Do you raise your hundi rate if the Imperial Bank raises its rate ! 
—We don’t raise it, because we have no dealings with the Imperial 
iBank. 

2221. Do the village money-lenders keep deposits v. ith you ?—A verjr 
small number do keep their deposits. 

2222. Do the villagers obtain loans from the village money-lenders?—I 
■aJon’t know. 

2223. In reply to Question No. 65 you say that the banking business is 
-declining to a great extent. Does this remark relate to Ajmer proper 
■or to rural areas ?—This remark concerns Ajmer only. 

2224. Has the hundi- business increased or decreased as compared to 
•old times ?—I cannot say off hand. 

2225. In what months of the year money goes out of Ajmer and in what 
months does it come into Ajmer 1 —It all depends upon the busy 
season. 

2226. Supposing you have got a branch at Jaipur. What difference in 
the rate of interest at Jaipur would induce you to transfer money there ? 
—After deducting railway expenses if we could save 0-1-0 or 0-0-6 per 
cent., we would remit the money. 

2227. In reply to Question No. 72 you say that “ shroff$ of 1st class credit 

.should be registered as baukers, and they should be asked legally to 
maintain proper accounts. . . . and they should be given the power 

to verify signatures similarly to honorary magistrates”. You want all 
these facilities for the indigenous bankers, but you don’t suggest any 
responsibilities that should devolve on them. In America the rule is 
that if a bank receives a deposit bf 100 dollars he must keep at least 25 
dollars in reserve fund, so that in time of crisis the bank may he able 
to pay its depositors. If some such responsibility be attached to their 
position as recognised indigenous bankers, would they accept it?— 
Those who accept deposits, have to keep reserve fund, but there should 
be no such obligations by statute. 

2228. If these facilities are given to the indigenous bankers, what faci¬ 
lities will they give to the public at large ?--! shall think over the 
question and then reply. 

'2229. Government has granted certain privileges to the Imperial Bank 
and Government money is lying with the bank free of interest but 
they had asked the bank to open 100 branches within a prescribed 
time. Similarly if the concessions asked for by' you be granted to 
the indigenous bankers, ifiey may be asked to open some branches in 
certain specified villages in the Ajmer-Merwara Province irrespective 
of the fact whether the branches prove profitable or otherwise, would 
you agree to such terms ?—We shall look to our own interests. If it is 
a profitable concern, we will take it up, otherwise not. 

2230. If 5 of the branches are making profit and three losing, will you 
take up the business in case the facilities you have asked for are 
given to you 1 —In case the facilities asked for are given to us, we shall 
accept the terms of the Government-. 

2231. At present Government has not got sub-treasuries in village*. 
Assuming that the facilities asked for by you are granted to the 
shroffs,, would they agree to work as Government treasurers ?—If the 
concessions asked for are granted, the shroffs would agree to work 
®s treasurers to Government. 
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I have heard that you work as treasurer of one of the railway com¬ 
panies ?—Yes, .1 have done such business. 

2232. If Government entrusts this duty to you, will you be able to carry 
it on 1 —Yes. 

2233. In reply to Question No. 69 you say that 'there is no large amount 
of money in the hands of indigenous bankers”. Probably you did not 
understand the question. The question was whether they had any 
amount which did not find employment during the whole year ?—My 
answer to Question No. 69 means that there is no large amount in the 
hands of idigenous hankers which does not find employment. 

2231. In reply to Question No. 81 you give the estimate as 5 m ores. Is 
it correct ?—That is only my guess work. 

2235. Can we get exact information on thiB point 'l —It is very difficult 
to get this information. 

2236. In answer to Question No. 93 you have made certain complaints 
against the Imperial Bank. What facilities do you want for the mer¬ 
chants ?—I have not thought over this matter, but I can say that the 
Imperial Bank does not observe the indigenous bankers’ rules. For 
instance, the indigenous bankers take money due on hundh from our 
houses, while in the case of Imperial Bank we have to take the money 
to their premises. 

2237. Is it derogatory to the shroffs or does it involve any loss to them! 
—It is derogatory in the first place, and secondly, when money, is 
taken to the bank, they mutilate the spurious coin and sometimes 
good silver coin as well. I Bhall send you other details regarding this 
after due consideratidh. 

2238. Kurt war Mot Hal: What is the rate of interest charged on the 
hundi ?— Maiyadi at 5 per cent. 

2239. Is it widely circulated here ?—It has been discontinued now. 

2240. Why 1 —On account of increase in stamp duty. 

2241. Since the opening of a branch of the Imperial Bank here has the 
demand draft business increased or decreased ?—It has decreased. 

2242. Why ?—On account of the adverse effects of the bank’s rate. 

2243. How should the Imperial Bank fix its rate ?—After studying the 
market condition it should fix its rate, 

2244. Does the Imperial Bank make any distinction between the indi¬ 
genous banker and the general public in the matter of rate 1 —No; it 
has a' fixed rate, and hence the business map go direct to the bank. 

2245. i Seth Vitkaldas Rathi : Does the Imperial Bank allow any interest 
on current account ?—No. 

2246. In reply to Question No, 57 you say that the money-lenders do not 
invest money in bank deposits, etc., to any appreciable extent. Why ?— 
They don’t get the prevailing rate of interest. 

2247. Is there any man who lives purely on money-lending ?—No; be¬ 
cause money-lending now does not bring in sufficient income to make, 
both ends meet. 

2248. In reply, to Question No. 12 you say that the cultivators obtain 
finances from Government in case of failure of crops and of monsoon. 
Do they get takavi or loans in any other form as well ?—They get only 
takavi. 

Seth Tikamchand Soni. 
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2249. In reply to Question No. 11 you say that there are no village 
.arbitration boards or village panckayats in this District. Would they 
prove, if constituted, more useful than the courts?— Panehayats should 
be formed. 

2250. Kanwar Motilal: In reply to Question No. 72 you say that shroffs 
of first class' credit should be registered. Don’t you approve of the old 
system ?—I like the old system. 

2251. Has the rate of interest increased or decreased as compared to old 
times ?—It has increased. 

{The witness withdrew.) 

The Committee then adjourned till 10-30 a.m. on Tuesday the 18th 
February 1930, at New Delhi. 
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INTERVIEWS. 

Ajmer, the 12th December 1929. 

Information supplied by Seth Suraj Karan, Banker, Ajmer, in an 
interview with Professor H. L. Chablani. 

2252. The 11 names* read out to me are the only real indigenous bankers 
in this province, though there are other money-lenders of considerable 
financial standing in the mofussil who do not do any banking business. 
Among these three A,t Bf and Cf do banking business of all kinds, 
namely, receiving deposits, doing remittance work, selling and pur¬ 
chasing hundis in the bazaar and lending money either their own or 
raised by means of deposits and sale of hundis, etc. B’s firm, however, 
generally, avoids receiving deposits or taking part in any speculation, 
as these are the instructions of his father. The deposits with this firm 
are largely those of personal friends whom the head of the firm wishes 
to oblige by accepting their deposits. C’t firm has more deposits but 
this firm too does not freely accept public deposits. A, however, has 
extensive deposits in many of his blanches. 

2253. Df generally invests his own funds, but if he at any time sells 
a hundi, the other bankers are quite prepared to accept it because of 
his standing. This particular firm is a banking family of long standing 
but the present head of the firm generally restricts himself to the in¬ 
vestment of his own personal capital. He is also a dealer in opium 
2251. Ef generally deals neither in hundis nor receives deposits; the 
business of this firm is confined to lending its own capital on the 
security of ornaments, but if at any time it needs money it can raise 
it in the market by selling hundis. 

2255. Ff was a firm of very high standing at the time of the father 
of the present head. But now-a-days it does not enjoy the same repu¬ 
tation. I cannot say whether this firm has any considerable deposits 
as it is a Marwari firm, but this much I can say that in the market they 
can and do raise some money by means of hundis even now. 

2250. Gt is mainly a money-lender. He lends on the security of either 
house property or ornaments. He does not generally deal in 
hundis, nor does he take any deposits from the public as far as I know. 

2257. Hf is one cf the brothers of a banking family which a few years 
ago had considerable banking business not only here but also in the 
Punjab. But at present, two of the three brothers have less busi¬ 
ness, while the third can still raise some money by the sale of hundit 
in the market, and also receives deposits. 

2258. If is both a banker and a cotton merchant and has extensive 
dealings in hundis. 

2250 Jt is both a banker and an industrialist and invests his money 
both in banking and in industries. Much of bis capital is either 
his own or raised in the market by sale of hundis . He also receives 
deposits. 

2260. Kf can and does sometimes sell hundis in the market but does 
not do much business now because he is content to invest his own 
capital which is about Es. 4,00,000. 

2261. In the bazaar all these people taken together are considered to ba 
worth about 3 crores, of which two individuals are considered to be 

•Not printed. • 

t Indigenous banking firms whose names have been omitted at the request of 

the witness. 

Seth Suraj Karan. 
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worth each a crore but in my opinion out of this total of 3 crores, only 
about one crore is really available! for banking business. On the basis 
of this one crore of their own capital, their working capital, banking 
as well as trade, becomes, with the addition of deposits and the money 
raised on hundis, about 2J crores. 

2262. A has got his branches at Ajmer, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur, 
Mewar, Kotah, Sheopura, Karauli, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Nceinuch, 
Mandsaur, Gwalior, Bhanner in Ajmer ilaqa, Calcutta and Bombay. 
He is treasurer of the following States: Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karauli, 
and of the Jodhpur Residency. 

2263. B has got branches at Ajmer, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, Alwar, 
Tonk, Calcutta, Bombay, Nawapagar, Beawar, Shahpura, Siraunj. 
Nimbahcia, Deoli and the Jodhpur Residency. He is the treasurer for 
Tonk, Kotah, Alwar States and the Jodhpur Residency. A is also the 
Treasurer and Disbursing Agent for salaries of the Broad Gauge, B. B. 
and C. I. Railway, while B is the Treasurer and Disbursing Agent for 
the salaries of the Metre Gauge. B is also in charge of the cash office 
of the B. B, and C. I. Railway metre gauge. The States have got their 1 
own treasuries and the treasurer only gets a salary for managing them, 
the money remaining in the custody of the State. The Treasurer lends 
money sometimes to the State at about 6 per cent. Neither of these 
two sources are really sources of appreciable profit. But owing to the 
position these bankers enjoy as Treasurers they get some facilities for 
recovery, and permission from the Ruler as well as the Political Agent 
to lend to raises and the State servants of the place. t)n such loans 
they get about 9 per cent, and can, under an agreement with the State, 
recover money from the salaries of the State servants, who borrow 
money on this express understanding. C is also a cotton merchant. 

2264. A’s firm is above 100 years’ standing. B’s firm is of about 140 
years standing, C’s about 100 years, D’s about 30 or 40 years’, E’s 
about 80 years’ F’s about 60 years’, G’s about 50 years’ H’s about 
100 years’, J's about 60 years’, and K’s about 40 years’. 

2265. Six money-lenders who deal with agriculturists, are counted 
among lakhpatis. (Names of the 6 persons were furnished .) 

2266. The -12 city shroffs about whom I have given the above details 
had formerly dealings with the village money-lenders but these have now 
completely ceased. There were two main reasons for this: one is that 
since the great famine of 1899 there has been a scarcity year every 3 or 
4 years and the city shroffs were unable to recover money from the 
village money-lenders who were affected by the calamities of the agricul¬ 
turists. They managed, however, to recover a part by getting sales of 
land executed in their favour for some time. What little remained of 
their dealings with the village money-lenders disappeared with the 
passing of the Land Alienation Act under which the agriculturists’ 
land cannot bo sold to a non-agricalturist except with the permission of 
the Collector. The firms of these 12 shroffs still continue to deal with 
the village money-lender and sometimes even with the kashtkar in 
places where these two causes do not operate, and consequently they 
havei security for lending money either to the agriculturist directly or 
through the money-lenders. This is mostly in Indian States. 

2267. Besides the branches in the places I have specified above, these 
firms draw hundis on the artias in other places also. For instance, 
the firm of B can and does draw hundis on their artias in Delhi' 
Amritsar, Dera Ismail Khan, Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), Karachi’ 
Bangalore, Bikaner and many other places. Formerly when the rail¬ 
way communications were not so good, the system of artias wa s far 
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more extensively spread and the bankers used to maintain art ins at 
many more places. 

-2268. All the big indigenous bankers do not endorse hundis for the pur¬ 
pose of rediscounting them by the Imperial Bank. One of them has 
refused to open any account with the Imperial Bank, one of the reasons 
bei*g 'hat when a person has got a hundi on the Imperial Bank he has 
to go to the Imperial Bank to get payment while a first class shroff 
after accepting the hundi sends money of his own accord to the place of 
the person in whose favour the hundi is drawn. They keep maiyadi 
hundis which they discount up to the time when they mature. Maiyadi 
hundis have become much less common than befo're because of the in- 
■crease in stamp duty. So far as Ajmer is concerned there are now 
practically no maiyadi hundis, all hundis dealt with in the market being 
darshani , but in Jaipur a few hundis are maiyadi hundis for about 45 
•days. In Calcutta also we deal in maiyadi hundis of about 80 days. 
All the three indigenous bankers consider it derogatory to avail them¬ 
selves of any facilities offered by the Imperial Bank. 

2269. They all continue to use the old forms of hundis and receipts. It 
is not common in Ajmer-Merwara to lend money on promissory notes. 
The shroffs lend money on the security of landed property at 8 annas to 
10 annas per cent, per mensem, and in a few cases of grain dealers and 
of gold and silver dealers they lend on an account which runs from day 
to day, but the branches of these shroffs in Calcutta and Bombay lend 
money on promissory notes also. 

2270. In my opinion more deposits are with the Imperial Bank than 
with the indigenous shroffs here. “A” has very extensive deposits 
in Jodhpur and Jaipur and also a little in Calcutta. As I have 
said before, most of the shroffs do not like to sake deposits even at 3 
per cent. The few who do pay interest on deposits give between 3 per 
cent, and 5^ per cent. For about 7 months the rate is generally below 
6 annas per cent, and for 5 months below 4 annas per cent. The lending 
rate among the sahukars is 4-J annas per cent, for about 7 months and 
6 annas*per cent, for 5 months from November to April. 

2271. The shroffs do not feel that if the business is secure and good they 
cannot meet the demands for accommodation. Of course they decline 
to do business with the village money lender or the agriculturist since 
the passing of the Land Alienation Act owing to the unacceptable 
nature of the security. 

2272. The Imperial Bank’s rates for remittances have considerably 
■damaged their business in remittance as the Bank deals directly with 
the public on the same rates as it charges to the indigenous bankers. 

2273. The banking business of this place is either with the important 
places in the Native States or with Bombay and Calcutta and to a 
small extent with Karachi. Money does not come at any time of the 
year from Calcutta or Bombay for employment in Ajmer-Merwara, 
hut during the months of December to March money does flow from the 
branches of indigenous shroffs in Native States to Calcutta and Bombay 
for more profitable employment there, and in the month of April it 
returns back to the Native States when it is no longer required there. 
The three leading indigenous bankers of this place have got very little 
investments in Ajmer-Merwara. Their main business is in the Native 
States or in Calcutta or Bombay. Money does flow from one branch 
to another of these indigenous shroffs on a difference of 2 annas per 
cent. Their hundi rate varies generally between 4 - annas per cent, 
in the riionths of June, July and August and September and about 6 
annas per cent, in the busy season. In exceptional years it goes up 

Seth Suraj Karan. 
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to 7J annas per cent, but never beyond it. There is not much of this 
business in Ajmer-Merwara but the firms here do business in Calcutta 
or Bombay, but even there they never go beyond 7| annas per cent, 
whatever the Imperial Bank rate may be, at least so far as their 
regular clients are concerned, as it is considered by good clients a 
humiliation to pay more than 7f annas per cent. The rates in the 
money market of Calcutta and Bombay do not lead to a change in the 
rates here. 

2274. So far as the rates of interest on loans are concerned, the rates 
charged to various parties by each indigenous shroff are more or less 
permanent. They do not change with the changes in the rates of 
interest in Calcutta or Bombay money market -or even with the varying 
rates in the seasons, but if there be a difference of 2 annas per cent, 
in Kundi business in the various centres, money would flow from one 
place to another. 
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Ajmer, the 13th December 1929. 

Summary of an interview with bullion dealers and indigenous 

bankers of Ajmer. 


Present: 

Rai Sahib Kanwar Motilal. 

Seth Vithaldas Rathi (Co-opted 

member), 

Mr. V. S. Marballi ( Secretary). 

The statements contained in the subsequent paragraphs were made- 
by the following bullion dealers and indigenous Bankers:— 

1. Ram Lai Lonia. 

'2. Seth Ajaib Pa). 

3. Radha Kishen. 

2275. Gold and silver is imported into this city entirely from Bombay. 
Very little of the gold imported here goes into the neighbouring Indian 
States. Gold is also imported directly from Bombay into Beawar, 
Nasirabad and Kekri. A few persons of the surrounding area do buy 
gold in retail from us also but no wholesale dealer of these places gets 
his gold from us. Last year gold imports into Ajmer amounted to 
10,000 tolas and silver 18 lakhs of tolas. The rate of silver to-day is 
Rs. 52 per 100 tolas in Ajmer and of gold Rs. 21-11-0 per tola. There 
are. very few retail dealers in gold and silver here. We deal in both 
wholesale and retail trade in silver and gold. 

2276. About 10 annas of this is consumed in the city and the remaining 
6 annas by the villagers. The imports into Ajmer are greater than 
into Beawar and Kekri, Ajmer being a larger city. There are 60 
shops in Ajmer of gold and silver dealers. Last year in addition to- 
the imports from Bombay about 500 tolas of gold per month on an 
averago were sold out of the accumulations of people in previous years. 
In the best years, like 1920, the gold imports may rise to three times 
the gold imported last year in Ajmer. In 1920 and 1921 people 
indulged in speculation and in some months the sale of gold went up to 
even 10,000 tolas. Since 1924 there has been no speculation. 

2277. In our opinion an ordinary cultivator working on his own iand 
has got in the shape of ornaments on the person of his wife about 20 
tolas of gold, and 5 to 10 tolas in the shape of ornaments on the person 
of his children. There is no distinction in this respect between an 
ordinary cultivator working on his own land and the ordinary tenant 
cultivator or even an agricultural labourer. The only mark of distinc¬ 
tion of a well-to-do cultivator working on his own land is a small 
flowery ornament of gold weighing only about 1^ tolas. The black¬ 
smith' or, carpenter in the villages are also in this respect just on the 
same level as an ordinary tenant cultivator. The wife and children 
of a small shopkeeper in a village have about ll times as much gold 
on their persons. The families of the labourer class in the cities, e.g., 
Ajmer, have about 60 tolas of silver, and about 5 to 7 tolas of gold. 
Generally the town labourer is in a better economic position than a 
village cultivator. In our opinion the middle class people have 
about 100 tolas of silver and about 15 to 20 tolas of gold and the 
upper classes, except a very few rich people, about 1| times more. 
Generally among the merchant class and educated personB the use of 
gold and silver is decreasing; but among the labouring classes it is 

Bullion dealers and bankers of Ajmer. 


Prof. H. L. Chablani. 
Lala Bal Kishen. 
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increasing. These various classes of people buy gold not as a form of 
investment but as a form of necessary expenditure according to their 
social customs. In our opinion money locked up in ornaments is not 
intended as an investment of the savings of the people. In fact people 
practise great economy in order to have a few ornaments as part of 
the necessary expenditure in social life. In my opinion some of the 
merchants go in for gold ornaments to a much greater extent than 
their position warrants because it is easy to declare insolvency, and 
the intending insolvents invest in ornaments for their family mem¬ 
bers a few months before declaring themselves insolvent with a view 
to escaping their creditors. 

2278. These merchants expressed a desire to relate the difficulties in 
dealing with the Imperial Bank and stated their grievances as 
follows:— 

“We have not only to go to the Imperial Bank when we have to 
receive money from the bank hut also when the Imperial Bank has got 
a hundi on us, which is not the custom among the indigenous bankers. 
Secondly our rupees, if there is the slighest defect in them, are cut 
even though in the market they are considered quite good for circula¬ 
tion and actually circulate. Thirdly, when we have got a current 
account with the Imperial Bank, if we fail to send an immediate 
reply to their balance verification letter, which some of us do not 
sometimes understand, our accounts arc transferred to Bombay with 
the result that when we go to ask for money we are told that the 
account has been transferred to Bombay and money will be paid only 
when it is re-transferred. Fourthly, the general behaviour of the 
bank officials, and their planner of dealing with the clients are like 
those of high officials, involving waiting and loss of respect. There 
arc no decent waiting rooms and no chairs even for respectable persons 
who have to wait pretty long in order to complete their transactions. 
Moreover, we have no easy access to the Agent. Sometimes by the time 
the bank peon informs us that the railway receipt has come and we 
reach the office, we are told that the time is up, while in dealing with 
an indigenous banker we can get the railway receipt as soonl as we go 
to him. We consider that the extension of the Imperial Bank has done 
great harm not only to the indigenous bankers but also to the public 
and the merchants here. Before the opening of the branch of the 
Imperial Bank in Ajmer money used to flow from the various centres 
in Rajputana, Jodhpur, Jaipur, with the slightest difference in the 
hundi rate on Bombay from these various centres. Now there is no 
inducement to the indigenous banker whatsoever to move funds from 
one place to another as the rate of the Imperial Bank’s demand draft 
on Bombay is one and the same from all its branches. There were 
times in the busy season when we used to sell hundis on Bombay even 
below par, which used to benefit the merchants; but no indigenous 
banker can now afford to do so since he has no chance of making a 
profit in the other months when hundi used to be above par formerly. 
The Imperial Bank makes no difference in its charges for supply 
bills between the indigenous bankers and the public generally with 
the result that the public deal directly with the Bank without the 
indigenous banker acting as the intermediary. Even today, we can 
reach places where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank; but sine* 
we are deprived of our source of profit in big centres where the Im¬ 
perial Bank branches have been opened, it does not pay us on the 
whole to extend our services in the matter of banking facilities in 
areas where no bank can be opened or has been opened so far”. 

l 2 
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Beauoar, the 16th December 1929. 

Summary of an intervie v with grain dealers of Beawar. 

Present: 

Prof. H. L. Chablani. I Rai Sahib Kanwar Motilal. 

L. Bal Kishen, I Seth Vithaldas Rathi (Co-opted 

I member). 

Mr. V. S. Marballi ( Secretary). 

22S0. L. Hazarimal Chandan Mai and L. Chatterbhuj Sukhraj, grain 
dealers, stated as follows: — 

Normally, the grain that is sold in this bazaar comes mostly from 
the surrounding villages of this ilaqa. Grain comes here from villages 
situated within a distance of 40 kos. Even in normal years a little 
comes from outside, i.e., from the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
but when the harvest here is poor, more comes from outside. The pro¬ 
portion of agriculturists and village traders who bring corn for sale 
to us is about half and half. Both the village traders and 
agriculturists receive cash from us. Sometimes wheat goes to Karachi 
and Bombay. We arc not big grain dealers ourselves and often 
purchase from other big dealers. 
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Beawar, the 16th December 1929. 

Summary of an interview with wool merchante of Beawar. 


Present : 


Prof. H. L. Chablani. Rai Sahib Kanwar Motilal. 

L. Bal Kishen. Seth Yithaldas Rathi [Co-opted 

member). 


Mr. V. S. Makballj, ( Secretary .) 

The statements contained in the subsequent paragraphs were made 
by Mr. Hiralal of the firm of Rai Bahadur Seth Kundan Mai and 
Mr. Cliattarbhuj Chhotelal. 

2281. Wool is brought to this market from various places, from villages 

4 or 5 kos distant, also from Marwar, Merwar, Jaipur State, Punjab, 
Gujrat, and also from the Bikaner State. Wool is taxed at the rate 
of 0-1-0 per maund by the Octroi Department, 25,000 bales of wool are 
brought here annually. Each bale weighs about 4 mds. 5 Brs, when 
it is brought here. Clearing is done here and each bale of 4 mda. 

5 seers, is reduced in quantity to 3 mds. 32 srs. The entire wool i» 
again sent out from Beawar. The reason for wool trade being centred 
here ia that the clearing done hero is better than elsewhere. The best 
market in India is Fazilka in the Punjab; next conies Beawar. 

2282. About 3,000 men, women and children are engaged on this wool 
clearing business in the city. About 1,000 bales of wool come here 
from the villages of this ilaqa, 10,000 bales from Marwar, 5,000 bales 
from Bikaner, 2,000 bales from the Jaipur State, 2,000 bales from 
Merwar, about 5,000. bales from the Punjab and 2,000 bales from Gujrat. 
So far as the surrounding villages of this ilaqa are concerned, we 
have to pay cash to the dealers. Our wrtias in the different wool 
centres outside this Province pay the sellers there by means of hundh 
on our agents at Bombay direct. 

2283. Generally it takes from 15 days to one month to have the wool 
cleared and sent to Bombay, but ordinarily wool remains here for 
2 to 4 months. It comes here only twice a year in particular months 
and for nearly an interval of 6 months no wool is imported at all. The 
prices generally go up during this intervening period, and since we 
have to find work for the whole year and get as good prices as we 
can, we (i.e., 2 or 3 leading firms) have to hold up the wool here for 
2 to 4 months. 

2284. There are about 50 merchants doing this business of clearing wool 
and then exporting it to Liverpool via Bombay. Excepting three 
firms, most of the other merchants sell their stock of wool in about 
15. days’ time after it is received here. They all use their own money 
In this business and no advance is taken from the ehroffs or banka. 
It is only when wool is exported to Liverpool from Bombay that we 
get money from the banks in Bombay. The three leading firms do .not 
hold up the entire stock of the wool that has been cleared and i* 
ready for sale for 2 or 3 months; but they regulate the work of clearing 
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in such a way that it is spread over the whole year. As soon aB 
100 bales are ready, they generally export it. 

2285. I do not think that the expansion of the wool business here is 
restricted for want of banking facilities. No body seems, in our opinion, 
to be handicapped for want of capital. The real fact is that the 
business has become speculative. The rise and fall in prices are far 
too many within a short period, and some of the people who are 
actually engaged in this business arc decreasing rather than increasing 
the volume of their business on that account. For instance, four 
months ago the market was rising very well; to-day it is declining. 
Four months ago the quality that was selling at 15 d, a pound now 
sells only at V2d. a pound. It was after the war that the business 
in wool here increased in volume. In pre-war years only 10,000 bales 
used to be cleared. Since the last two years, the business is again 
declining. About 4 to 6 years ago many foreign firms, e.g., Messrs, 
David Sasoon and Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, etc., had their agencies 
here. They used to advance money to people engaged in this business, 
but a number of these firms lost money and removed their agencies. 

22.86. Our Bombay agent pays on our behalf cash for dar&hani hundis 
drawn on us by our agents in the various places named above; but 
when wool is exported to Liverpool, he gets an advance from the 
banks in Bombay, and credits it to our current account with him. He 
charges us interest on the excess amount paid by him on account of 
hundis drawn on him by our agents, and pays us interest on any 
balance due to us. He is in fact our banker with whom we maintain a 
running account. We thus derive whatever fipaneial help we get in 
our trade from this Bombay agent who is our banker and not from 
any joint stock bank or the Imperial Bank. We consider it more 
convenient to deal with this indigenous shroff than with any joint 
stock bank. 

Additional statement of Mr. Chattarbhuj Ghhotelal. 

2287. I am an artia for wool merchants. I sell wool here charging 
commission to merchants on whose behalf I sell. I pay them partly 
by cash, partly remit them money by currency notes and partly give 
them hundis on Bombay. People who send me wool from villages 
which are near enough, come and take their cash from me; those who 
are far away, get either other goods or hundis. I pay to merchants 
in places like Khajwana, etc., as per details given below: — 

Name of place. Name of persons to whom hundi 

is sent. 


Khajwana 


Seth Radhka Nand Premraj. 


Khanta (Marwar) 


Jasraj Puran Chand, 


Pipar 


Sardar Mai Chatarbhuj. 


Sujangarh 


Jaggannath Ram Kuma 
(Hundi on Calcutta anc 
Bombay both). 


Rattangarh .... „ Benjram Madaram. 

About 5,000 maunds of wool are sold annually through me. I sel 
wool for cash. If I have to purchase a hundi on other places I pin 
chase it with cash. 


Wnol merchants of Beawar. 
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Beawar, the 16th December 1929. 

! 

Summary of interview with certain persona at Beawar in respect of 
the working of the Popular Provident Banking Co., Ltd. 


Present : 

Prof. H. L. Chablani. 1 Rai Sahib Kanwar Motilal 
L. Bal Kishen. Seth Vithaldas Rathi ( Co-opted 

1 member). 

Mr. V. S. Marballi, Secretary. 

2289. Basant Lai Mithanlal stated as follows: — 

1 am naib patwari. I deposited Rs. 57 with this banking Company 
on a promise that I shall get a loan of Rs. 500 after one month, and 
that after two months I shall be given another Rs. 500 at the rate of 
1 per cent, pei annum. The condition for repayment was Rs. 10 per 
month. Up to this time I have got neither the loan nor a refund of 
my money. 1 consulted the company’s pleader here and he 
told me that I should wait for 10 or 20 days and he would 
cither get me the loan or a refund of my money. Mr. Kanhaiya Lai 
Gargiya was the managing agent of this company. He appointed 
3 or 4 sub-agents to enlist members for this company on a commission 
of 0-8-0 per application. 


2290. Jairam Regar stated as follows: — 

I applied for a loan of Rs, 1,000. I had to deposit an admission 
fee of Rs. 2 and a registration fee of Rs. 10, which are not returnable 
and Rs. 15 per month for the first three months. I have paid all 
this amount but have not got the loan as yet, though it was due for 
payment in September 1929. 

2291. The following persons alleged that the company had cheated them 
in the same way:— 

1. Dhanna Regar. 

2. Kani Ram 

3. Maha Ram (this man gave Rs. 104 pint Rs. 57 for a loan of 

Rs. 2,000). 

4. Shivlal Regar. 

5. Panna Regar (paid Rs. 31 for a loan of Rs. 500). 

6. Ghija Regar (paid Rs. 57). 

7. Padma Regar (paid Rs. 57). 

8. Bhoru Regar (paid Rs. 57). 

9. Kistur Regar (paid Rs. 57). 

10. Mota Regar. 

11. Ganga Ram, Regar. 

12. Paras Ram. 

13. Hema Regar. 



14. Bhola Kegar. 

15. Met. Phepu. 

16. Eishnaw 

17. Dula. 

18. Sagram. 

19. Mana. 

20. Hira 

21. Sarla (gave Rs. 60 for a loan of Rs. 1,000). 

22. Bhera (gave Rs. 42 for a loan of Rs. 1,000). 
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Beiwar, the 16th December 1929. 

Summery of an interview with Gold and Silver merchants of 

Beawar. 


Present : 

Prof. H. L. Chablanx. \ Rai Sahib Kanwar Motilal. 

L. Bal Kishen. | Seth Vithaldas Rathi ( Co-opted 

I member). 

Mr. V. S. Maeballi. ( Secretary.) 

2292. The statements contained in the subsequent paragraphs were made 
by Messrs. Hamir Mai Sukhraj and Haji Allah llakha, gold and silver 
merchants. 

2293. We import gold and silver directly from Bombay. In Beawar 
about 5 lacs worth of gold and silver is sold every year, of which about 
half is gold and half is silver. Between us two about 3| lacs of gold 
and silver is imported, the remaining lacs worth of gold and silver is 
imported by others. Both the agriculturists and goldsmiths up to 
Todgarh, Masuda and Marwar come and buy from us. The quantity 
sold by us varies according to the conditions of the harvest. If the 
harvest is good, more gold and silver is sold; if the harvest is bad, 
less is sold. Sarnbats 1982-83, (1926-26), were years of good harvest and 
we sold about li times the usual quantity of gold and silver, that is, 
about 7$ lacs worth of gold and silver. This year the sale is less, because 
the harvest is not good. 

2294. Owing to wear and tear, silver ornaments lose their value by about 
l/16th almost every year. Similarly through the same cause, gold 
ornaments depreciate by about Jtli in 10 years. 

2295. An ordinary cultivator working on his own field has about Rs. 100 
worth of ornaments in his house; his wife wears haras worth about 
25 tolas, a necklace about 25 tolas, a choti about 12 tolas, and a 
gold ornament for neck worth about Rs. 5 to Rs. i0. An ordinary 
tenant-cultivator has about Rs, 40 worth of gold and silver ornaments 
in his house. An agricultural labourer has got about Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 
worth of ornaments. A village blacksmith or an artisan has got 
about Rs. 50 worth of ornaments. A village shopkeeper has got about 
Rs. 30 or Rs. 40 worth of ornaments. This is roughly the estimate of 
the value of ornaments in the families of various classes in an ordinary 
village in this ilaqa. 

2296. In the city more ornaments are worn. The mill worker is on the 
same level as a cultivator'working on his own land; that is, he has 
about Rs. 100 worth of ornaments in his house. An unskilled labourer 
has got ornaments worth about Rs. 50 or Rs. 60. Small shopkeepers 
in the town own ornaments of the value of Rs. 300 or Rs, 400. In 
this city about 200 people have an income of above Rs. 6,000 annually. 
A middle class man earning about Rs. 1,000 a year must have got 
abput Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200 worth of ornaments in his house. The man 
earning between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000 a year in the town has got 
ornaments worth about Rs. 3,000. They have more gold than silver. 
Men earning between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 5,000 do not have more orna¬ 
ments than those whose incomes range between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. 
Ornaments worth Rs. 3,000 are considered sufficient for a lady of this 
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class. ' This estimate does not include a few richer families with 
incomes above Rs. 5,000 a year. Some of them have got ornaments 
worth several iacs of rupees; we cannot make anything like an exact 
estimate about them. 

2207. When, zamindars come personally to purchase from us, we sell 
them gold and silver only on cash. But if any of them comes through 
an in tin, the artia. gets credit from us and very likely gives c redit to 
him. As compared to Ajmer, the dealings here in gold and silver are 
moro on a credit than on a cash basis. Those men who have got 
khata* with us, pay interest at the rate of 6 takkas, i.e., about 7j 
per cent, per mensem. Those who have not got khatns with us,»are given 
credit only for 4 to 7 days without any interest. The orti.au who buy 
gold and silver on behalf of the zamindars charge only their commis¬ 
sion which varies between 0-12-0 per cent, to Re. 1 per cent, in addition 
to the interest they charge them for the period for which the amount 
due is not paid. This rate of commission is charged on the purchase 
of ornaments only. When bullion is taken, the rate of commission is 
less than this. 

2298. We get gold from Bombay by rail. We remit money to Bombay 
either by hundis purchased from the local set/is and shroffs or by 
a cheque given by a company of wool merchants on Bombay. We 
purchase generally darshani hundis on Bombay which are generally 
below par in the busy season, and above par in the slack season. We 
never remit money through Ajmer or the Imperial Bank there.' Occa¬ 
sionally, rather rarely we purchase supply bills through the Beawar 
Treasury. In the slack season also, we would rather pay a little more 
to the indigenous bankers for a hundi on Bombay than buy supply 
bills from the treasury at the rate of 0-2-0 per cent, for amounts below 
Rs. 10,000, because we are afforded .certain conveniences by the indi¬ 
genous shroff. In the first place, the treasury closes at 4 p. m.; it 
pays up to 2 p. m. and accepts only up to 4 p. m., but the indigenous 
banker takes and gives money at any time, even at night. Secondly, 
even if sometimes we have got a few hundreds less, we can still go 
to the indigenous banker, get from him a hundi for the whole amount 
and pay back the remaining sum after two or three days. 
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Beawar, the 16th December 1929 . 

Summary of an interview with the debtors of Kabuli money-lenders 

of Beawar. 


Present : 

Prof. H. L. Chablani. \ Rai Sahib Kanwar Motilal. 

L. Bal Kishen. I Seth Vithaudas Rathi -(Co-opted „ 

member). 

Mr. V. 8. Marballi (Secretary.) 


2299. As promised during his oral examination. Pandit Naurang Ra\ 
Sharma submitted the statements of four persons who were indebted 
to Kabuli money-lenders. Of these, two were present at the time of 
the interview, namely, Sabdal Samvat Khan and Nanda of the Edwards 
Mill, Beawar. Their statements to Pandit Naurang Rai Sharma were 
read out to them and were admitted by them as correct. These 
statements are given below. . 

Sabdal Samvat Khan, Mohamedan, Ring-piecer, Edward Mill. 

2300. I got a loan of Rs. 5 from Gul Rasul J’athan. The interest was 
settled at four annas per rupee per month. He deducted Rs. 1-4-0 
for one month’s interest in advance and 0-8-0 for mumhi. My thumb 
impression was taken in a book but nothing was written in my presence. 
I paid Rs. 1-4-0 as interest in the next month, but in the second 
month I had no money so I could not pay anything. He beat me 
and then let me go. In the third month I paid Rs. 5 as principal 
and Rs. 2-8-0 as interest for two months. Re. 1-4-0 which was deducted 
in advance was taken into account. I had to go to him as I required 
money very badly. There are about 0 Pathans in the town. They 
come to the mills on the day of payment and sit outside the mills on 
the way. They all beat their debtors who fail to pay. Badshah 
Sumhar Khan, ring-piecer of the Maha-Lakshmi Mill was beaten 
by Budhu Khan Pathan some 5 months ago. Again Jhanduwala 
of the Edward Mill was also beaten several times by those Pathans. 
Many other persons have also been beaten but I cannot name them. 

Nanda, son of Laloo Bambhi, Ring-piecer, Edward Mills. 

2301. Misru Khan Pathan lent me Rs. 13, six or seven months ago at the 
rate of three annas per rupee per month. A «um of Rs. 2-7-0 was 
deducted for one month’s interest in advance. Money was to be re¬ 
turned after one month but I could not fulfil the promise as I had 
gone to Kishnagarh. Some ten days ago, I was going from! the mills. 
He followed me and caught me near the gate. He asked me to 
pay Rs. 53 as principal and interest. I said that I was unable to 
do so. There was a quarrel between us for some time. He gave me 
two or three blows and then my friends arrived and threatened him. 
Settlement was made for Rs. 26, principal Rs. 13 and interest Rs. 13, 
and the amount was paid and I was rid of him. 

2302. Bhana, Sabdal and other persons have been beaten by these 
Pathans of whom there are 5 or 6 in this town. These Pathans come 
on the pay-day and sit outside the mills with lathif in their hands. 
Motimal was beaten by a Pathan, probably a brother of Misri Khan, 



3 or 4 times severely, so he had to leave this place. Jai Singha 
Mucadum also has run away from here being afraid of these people. 
I affixed my thumb impression in his book when nothing was written m 
my presence. Haider Khan helped to settle my debt with the I’athan. 

DulaHala Rawat of Jhok, Ring-piecer, Edward Mill. ^ 

2303. I borrowed Rs. 10 from a Pathan. T do not know his name, but 
I produce k document which bears my thumb impression which was 
affixed by me at the time I got the above amount. But at that time 
nothing was written on it. Interest was settled at 0-4-0 per rupee 
per month. A sum of Rs. 3 was deducted—Rs. 2-8-0 for one month’s 
interest in advance and 0-8-0 for munshi . I had to do what he said 
as I required money very badly. I promised to return money with 
interest after one month but I could not pay it. I paid Rs. 2-8-0 
per mensem for interest for three months, but in the fourth month he 
insisted upon payment. I said that T had no money at that time. He 
threatened me saying that he would draw money from my skin, then 
somehow I arranged to repay his money with interest. The interest 
deducted in advance was not taken into account. Bharia Himta was 
my surety for this loan. He was beaten by this Pathan and another 
Pathan. He was taken from the market to his house where he was 
beaten severely. 

2304. The document was returned to me when the full payment with 
interest was made by me. 


Bhoma Himta Rawat of Chang-Ring, Oil man, Edward Mill. 

2305. Some 8 months ago I took a loan of Rs. 20 from a Pathan. I 
cannot give his name. Interest was fixed at 4 annas per rupee per 
mensem. I received Rs. 15 only after deducting Rs. 5 as one month’s 
interest in advance. He did not charge munshi’s fee from me as a 
favour. In a book I affixed my thumb impression; nothing was written 
in my presence. I used to give Rs. 5 per month as interest. For the sake 
of Dula Hala for whom I stood surety, I was beaten by the Kabuli. 
Dula Hala borrowed Rs. 20 from the same Kabuli and I was beaten 
at his house. Moti was beaten very severely three or four times by 
this Pathan. He had to run away to Ahmedabad for this reason. H« 
had taken Rs. 40 on loan which has not yet been paid. 

2306. These Pathans beat their debtors at their houses mostly. They 
are about 5 in this city. I herewith produce a receipt for Rs. 20 given 
by the Pathan on my loan being liquidated. 

Statements of four other debtors of Kabuli money-lenders. 

1. Rampal, Sweeper. 

2308. I borrowed Rs. 80 from * * * . He got my thumb 

impression on a stamped paper and said that he would write out 
the figures later on. One Khatta (present at the interview) was a 
witness to this. Fifteen or sixteen months later he filed a suit for 
Rs. 400. I have got a copy of the plaint, which I will send through 
Mr, Sharma. The suit was for Rs. 400 although I had already paid 
him Rs. 360. I and my brother get Rs. 46 a month. The Pathan 
used to come on the pay day and get from us Rs. 20 or Rs. 30 in the 

Debtors of Kabuli money lenders. 
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presence of Namdev Jamadar. I have paid him in all Ks, 360. 
He never gave me any receipt for the money paid and used to 
say that he would credit the amount to my account. Three months 
ago he gave me a beating with a lathi. My jamadar threatened him 
that he would not allow him to come on pay-day inside the building, 
and then he let me off. He then filed this suit against me. 

Khatta Sweeper. 

2309. I borrowed Us. 8 at the rate of 0-4-0 per rupee per month. I also 
borrowed from the same man ***** 
He gave me a beating on the 5th of last month. Our pay-days are 
3rd to 6th of each month and, he comes generally on those days. 
I also had to give him my thumb impression on a piece of paper 
which was quite blank, and he said that he would fill it up himself. 
There were 4 or 5 boys standing when he gave me a beating and they 
raised a hue and cry. I, too, was getting ready to fight but the boys 
held me back and the Pathan ran away. 

Goru Sweeper. 

2310. I borrowed Ks. 30 from * * * at- the rate of 4 annas per rupee 

per month. He did not beat me, but ho came to me early one mUYning 
and prevented me from going to the mill, holding out his lathi. The 
father of Matadin sweeper who was present there, came at the time 
and asked the Pathan not to beat me, otherwise he would ask other 
mill-hands to come. The Pathan then went away. 

Matadin Sweeper. 

2311. 1 borrowed Rs. 20 at the rate of 4 annas per rupee per month from 
a Kabuli money-lender. He deducted Rs. 4 on account of interest in 
advance and handed over to me Rs. 16. About four months ago I 
borrowed this amount. Now he demands Rs. 20 from me. In the 
second month I paid him Ks. 4 on account of interest and Rs. 2 as 
principal. Iri the third month he g it from ine Rs. 5 on the pay-day, 
but he still demands Rs, 20 from me. About 4 or 5 days ago he gave 
me a beating at 6 o'clock in the morning when I was going to the Mill. 
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A^'mer, the 17th December 1929. 

Summary of aa interview with Indigenous Bankers and 
Money-lenders of Ajmer. 


Present : 

Prof. H. L. Chablani. j L. Bal Kishen. 

Mr. V. S. Marballi, ( Secretary.) 

1. Seth Bhagwandas. 

2312. I had lent to an istimrardar of Pundurpura * * * 
Rs. 500 in cash. I got a decree against him for Rs. 725 in¬ 
cluding costs of the suit. The estates then came under the 
management of the Court of Wards. Up to this time I have received 
only Rs. 400 and the remaining sum is still due to me by the istim¬ 
rardar. The Court of Wards toot the responsibility of paying the 
full debt in three instalments. The interest of Re. 1 per cent per men¬ 
sem was charged on the principal up to the date of the decree, and after 
the decree no mterest was awarded to me. 

2313. I got a decree on the 13th December 1916 for Rs. 207-10-0 from the 

Judge, Small Cause Court (case No. 2791 against * * *) 

After that the following execution applications were made: — 

9th March 1918—Nothing was recovered from the judgment debtor 
and the case was dismissed in default. 

27th March 1919—Nothing was recovered. 

2nd March 1920—Expenditure incurred amounted to Rs. 4-4-0 but 
nothing was recovered. 

6th March 1923—Nothing was recovered. 

6th February 1924—Nothing was recovered. 

2314. He is a member of a co-operative credit society. The interest 
charged on the sum was at the rate of Rs, 1-4-0 per cent. After the 
decree interest was not charged on the decretal sum. {Note. —The 
documents in original were shown to the members of the committee 
present at the interview.). 

2315. I got a decree against * * * from the Judge, Small 

Cause Court, for 11s. 157-8-0 on the 20th March 1920. The rate of in¬ 
terest charged originally is not shown in this decree. The following 
are the dates of execution applications: — 

1st October 1920—Only Rs, 9 were recovered 

15th October 1920—Rs. 23 were incurred as costs. The application 
was dismissed in default and nothing was recovered. 

8th February ' 1921—Cost .incurred Rs. 1-12-0; only Rs. 10 were 
recovered. 

10th August 1925—Costs incurred Rs. 2-4-0, only Rs. 12 were re 
covered. 

16th February 1926—Costs incurred Rs, 3-6-0; only Rb. 12 were re¬ 
covered. 

6th September—Costs Rs. 2-4-0; nothing was recovered. 

Indigenous Bankers and Money-lenders. 



2316. On the whole out of 60 such cases of agriculturist borrowers about 
20 people pay in full, about 20 pay half the amount and about the same 
number of people pay only the bare principal. 

2317. To keep within the limitation period and to avoid the expenses of 
law courts, we have very often to feed our clients and to pay the 
legal expenses in order to get our bonds renewed and sometimes 
by agreements among ourselves show payment on the back of it with¬ 
out actually receiving anything from the borrower, and so keep 
in force the debts due to us. This year, for instance we had no locusts, 
but still we had to pay seed to agriculturists. We did it in the hope 
of getting some profit if the crops turn out to be good and the agri¬ 
culturists cultivate land in the hope of getting good crops. If the agri¬ 
culturist does not get crops, he cannot pay us and we have to live on 
mere hopes. 

2318. At this stage bahts of the witness and a record of decrees 
were given to the Naib Tehsildar who assisted during the interview to 
pick out at random any page. The details of the ease thus selected 
were as under: — 

This is a joint decree against * * * * * • * 

(case No. 20719, dated the 30th October 1929) for Rs. 800. The 
rate of interest mentioned in the bond is Ee. 1 per cent, per mensem. 
No interest is awarded after the decree. After three years the man 
mortgaged his land for Es. 400 for 20 years for the total debt includ¬ 
ing this decree. This year’s crop which came to the lender’s share is 
3 maunds 30 seers. The land mortgaged ~ is about 28 b'iglias. Last 
year his share of the produce was about 12 maunds 20 seers. The 
witness here added that the average produce in a year is 15 maunds. 

2322. This book contained about 100 decrees. The witness said “ I am 
prepared to dispose of all of them if I gel; the principal and half of 
the interest. If I get this sum, I hope to give up money-lending 
altogether, but I will not give up my hold on the mortgaged land which 
came into my hands before 1914, unless the owner redeems it for the 
full amount. I am continuing the business because I cannot otherwise 
have any chance of recovering my old debts. But I am giving up a 
large part of my money-lending business gradually as it does not pay.” 


2. L. Gulab Chand Malu Lai. 

2323. I paid in cash a sum of Rs. 50 in Sambat 1976 (1918 A. D.) at the 

rate of Es, 1-8-0 per cent, per mensem to * * * of Naraoli and got 
back only Es. 52 ( khata entry shown). 

2324. I had lent a sum of Rs. 300 on the 11th June 1907 on a mortgage 

of land to * * * of Naraol: village. After sometime I paid 

Es. 83 to him in Sambat 1985 (1927 A.D.), i.e., I got the bond renewed 
for Rs. 383 which included part of the previous balance and the addi¬ 
tional amount paid in cash. I recovered a sum of Rs. 315 in Sambat 
1986 (1928 A.D.) The entry at the time of recovery in the account book 
reads as follows; — 

* * . * * credited to his loan account the amount 

recovered in this way;— 

Rs. 300 on account of the mortgage money against land, Rs. 15 on 
account of cash—total sum Es. 315. 

2325. At this stage the witness was asked if he would permit the com¬ 
mittee members to look into his account books and read any other entry 
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picked up at random. The witness agreed, and the Naib Tehsildar 
opened a,page at random and the entry read as follows: — 

“Account of * * * race Regar, of village Babole— 

Bhadon Sudhi Chuth Sambat 197i (about 19th August 1916).—Rate of 
interest Rs. 14-0. 

3. L. Badridas Maudulal. 

2326. A decree was awarded to me by the Judge, Small Cause Court, 
on the 20th January 1916 against *, son of *, Gujjar. * son of*, died 
afterwards, and his heir Mst. * became the owner of her father’s pro¬ 
perty. I claimed a sum of Rs. 196 plus the costs of the suit (Rs. 28) 
and accordingly got a decree for this amount (suit No, 3400). No 
interest was awarded to me after the date of the decree and the amount 
was to be payable by instalments of Rs. 10 each per month. 

2327. An execution application was made in 1918 for Rs. 224, No. 1284. 

I had to incur Rs. 2 as costs, but nothing was recovered. The next 
execution application No. 1071 was made in 1919. In it I claimed 
Rs. 226, but nothing was recovered and I had to incur a sum of Rs. 5 
as costs. 

2328. In execution application No. 3470 I claimed Rs. 231 and recovered 
half of the sum, i.e., Rs. 115-8-0, and had to incur Rs. 19 as costs. 

2329. Execution application No. 4720 of 1921.—I claimed a sum of Rs. 
200-8-0, but nothing was recovered. 

2330. Execution application No. 6G38 of 1922.—I claimed Rs. 204-8-0, 
but only Rs. 6 were recovered and I had to incur a sum of Rs. 6-8-0 
as costa of the execution application. 

2331. Execution application No. 4187 of 1924. -I claimed Rs. 210 and in¬ 
curred a sum of Rs. 4-4-0 as costs of the execution. Nothing was re¬ 
covered. 

2332. Execution Application No. 1185 of 1926.—I recovered only Rs. 26. 

2333. I got a second decree against the same man under case No. 3832 
dated the 31st July 1919. The suit was brought for the recovery of 
Rs. 400 and the costs incurred amounted to Rs. 45. The interest on 
the above sum was charged at the rate ef Rs. 2 per cent, but the court 
awarded only at the rate of Rs. 1-8-0 per cent, per mensem. I was not 
awmrded any interest after the date of decree. The court granted a 
decree for Rs. 350 and costs of the suit, i.e., Rs. 45 on 31st July 1919. 

2334. The following execution applications were made with the result 
noted agdinst each: — 

(1) No. 4630 of 1920, for recovery of Rs. 395—Had to incur Rs. 

2-8-0 as costs, but nothing was recovered. 

(2) No. 2389 of 1921—Recovered a sum of Rs. 20 ; the costs incur¬ 

red amounted to Rs. 8-12-0. 

(3) No. 2315 of 1922—Recovered a sum of Rs. 50;.the costs in¬ 

curred were Rs. 8-14-0. 

(4) No. 3893 of 1924—Recovered Rs. 20; the costs incurred were 

Rs. 6. 

(5) No, 1725 of 1924—Nothing was recovered; the costs incurred 

amounted to Rs. 10-10-0, 

(6) No. 3006 of 1925—Rs. 30 were recovered; Rs. 5 were incurred 

as costs. 

(7) No. 1914 of 1926—Nothing was recovered; costs incurred were 

Rs. 6. 

Indigenous Bankers and Money-lenders. 



2335. Both the decrees were then settled by-compromise as testified by 
the entry in the cash book. 

2336. Catt’e were taken from this man in lieu of Rs. 500. The entry in 
my book reads as follows: — 

Credited to Bharna Khata, dated the 5th baisnhh. 

5 cows, 2 small cows, 1 calf, 3 she-bu£faloes, total ll animals. 

2337. The cattle were disposed of 20 days later. The entry concerning 
this transaction is in the Rosnamcha , page 28, which shows that I got 
only Rs. 400 for them. 

( Nate ..—This witness proved his statements by entries in his account 
books and the members found his statements to be correct.) 
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Ajmer, the 17th December 1929. 

Summary of an interview with Gur merchants of Ajmer. 


Present ; 


Prof. H. L. Chablani. L. Bal Kishen. 

Mr. V. S. Makballi, {Secretary.) 

Seth Jagan Nath Radha Krishna and Ram Chandra Panchulal 
stated as follows :— 

2338. Gur trade here is mainly for local consumption. We receive 
gur from Meerut, Delhi, Ghaziabad, Hapur, Shahdra, Panipat, 
Sonipat, Sikandarabad and Mahrajganj. We do not send it to villages 
outside Ajmer because of the heavy terminal charges, and the diffi¬ 
culties that are experienced with the villagers in Ajmer-Merwara. We 
remit money by hundis or notes whichever is the cheaper method in 
particular months. We buy hundis from the indigenous bankers, who 
generally have hundis to sell on Bombay- and Calcutta. We get very 
few hundis on Meerut and other places where we have to remit money, 
so we adopt generally the method of remitting money to these places 
also by means of hundis on Bombay and Calcutta which are in demand 
dn these places also. We have no money dealings with the Imperial 
Bank but occasionally when a hundi is drawn through a bank we 
have to deal with it. The bank charges 0-1-0 per cent, on the small 
amounts which we have to send and when a darshnni hundi is drawn 
by us and presented through the Imperial Bank we have to pay tonga 
hire to the man who comes to inform us, whether the roan comes on 
cycle or on foot or on a tnngu. The working hours of the banks are 
fixed and if we are delayed by a few hours we have to pay on the 
next day, interest charges at the rate of 12 per cent., and in case 
we delay by one or two days in honouring the dnrshani hundi, the 
bank quietlv sends it back ns dishonoured. We have not to suffer 
my of these inconveniences in dealing with the indigenous bankers, 
but if the Imperial Rank will adopt a more liberal prlicv and reduce 
the charges from 4 annas to 2 annas, wo will prefer to deal with the 
Imperial Bank hecause it can give us hundis directly on the places 
with which we have dealings on account of gur trade, for example, 
Meerut, Delhi, Sonepat, Panipat, etc. 
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BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE FOR THE CENTRALLY 
ADMINISTERED AREAS. 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Written replies to the Questionnaire. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 

Raj Bahadur PYARAI LAL, Income-tax Officer, Ajmer-Merwara. 

Agricultural indebtedness. 

2339. 1. Debt is incurred by cultivators generally for the following pur¬ 
poses : — • 

(1) Repayment of earlier debts. 

(2) Marriage and other social occasions. 

(3) Famine and other kinds of distress. 

(4) Payment of land revenue. 

(5) Seed- and manure. 

(6) Sinking of wells. 

(7) Purchase of cattle. 

2340. The money is advanced by the mahajans. The debt is largely 
due to professional money-lenders. The money is advanced by Govern¬ 
ment, indigenous bankers, professional money-lenders and co-operative 
■credit societies also. 

2341. 2. The interest varies from 12 to 21 per cent, per annum. In 
cases where grain badi is paid the rate of interest exceeds 24 per cent. 
The interest is added in some cases every year and in some cases also 
after two or three years when the debtors come to settle accounts but 
in case of kind, interest is calculated half yearly. The loan in this way 
increases to double or three times the original amount and sometimes 
more in some cases. The debt, if not repaid, is recovered through civil 
courts. 

2342. 7. It is not customary for money-lenders to extract personal ser¬ 
vice or any other form of labour in lieu of interest on loans from bor¬ 
rowers. 

2343. 10. The enactment of legislation for publication of accounts does 
not seem desirable as no one would want to disclose his accounts 
publicly. 

2344. 11 . There are no village arbitration boards or village panchayate 
in this- district for the purpose of settlement of disputes between 
money-lenders and agriculturists. 

B.—Finance for agricultural production. 

2345. 12 . The cultivators obtain finance by borrowing from the under¬ 
mentioned sources— 

(1) Co-operative banks. 

(2) Money-lenders, 

(3) Indigenous bankers. 

(4) Government, in case of failure of monsoon. 

-51346. The interest varies from 1 to 2 per cent, per mensem in the case 
of (2) and (3) and in the ca.se of (1) from 8 to 12 per cent, per annum, 

N 2 



and is 6j per cent, per annum in case of Government. The promises 
are made for repayment at the next harvest, but full repayments are 
hardly so made. The same procedure is applicable in the case of all 
cultivators. 'The cultivators of classes (b) and (c) are hardly in exist¬ 
ence here. The loan for seed is not advanced in cash but in kind. 
The loan is advanced on personal security and no other security is 
taken. The rate of interest which is charged at a uniform rate in 
both the cases of loans whether advanced in cash or kind appears to 
be high, but there is one thing,' to be said in the money-lenders’ favour, 
and that is that full amount due is never received. 

C.—Finance fob marketing. 

2347. 71. The marketing centres for various crops are as under: 

For cotton and cumin seeds:—Kekri, Beawar, Nasirabad and 
Pisangan. 

For grain: —Ajmer, Kekri, Beawar, Deoli and Nasirabad. 

2348. The money-lenders purchase the produce from cultivators at their 
storing places, or the cultivators send the same to be sold on com¬ 
mission to the above marketing towns. The sale price is realised on 
the day of marketing. They’ have to incur expenses between Re. 1 

to Rs. 1/8/- per cent. 

5349. 18. It is more or less customary for the agriculturists to bring 
he produce to the marketing centre unless there is a direct stipulation 
A’ith the money-lender to sell the goods to him or through him. 

2350. Grain is sold off immediately in the market, cotton and wool 
being exported to Bombay and Liverpool. Cotton is purchased by the 
mall owners at Beawar, Kekri and Nasirabad and also for local con¬ 
sumption. 

2351. The expenses incurred aro as under: — 

Commission 0-12-0, dharmada 0-8-0, etc. 

2352. 19. The agriculturist stores his produce at his own house previous 
to taking it to the market and when he wants to sell it it is brought 
to the shop of the commission agent where it is sold on the very day 
or the day following. The credit can be obtained on the security of 
grain provided it is kept in the custody of commission agents or money¬ 
lenders. 

2353. 20. The produce is sold at the market rate on the very day when it 
is brought in the market and there seems to be no necessity of ware¬ 
house. 

2354. 22. There are petty cultivators in Ajmer-Merwara. Necessary 

entries are made in the account books maintained by the commission 
agents. Generally no difficulty is experienced with the accounts sc 
kept. . t4 

2355. 23. There appears no possibility of forming pools but if the co 
operative credit sale societies are to be established it is considered 
that they would prove useful to a greater extent in transporting and 
marketing the produce. 

D.— Long period loans for agriculture. 

2356. 31. There are three land mortgage banks and nine or ten mortgagi 
societies m this District. 

2357. 33. The land mortgage bank should lend money at the rate of f 
per cent, with the distinct stipulation that the money with interest 

lit'ti Bahadur Vijarai Lai. 
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should be paid at each harvest. There ought to be one surety who in 
the event of the failure of the instalment should be held responsible 
for the same. On failure to pay a number of regular instalments the 
land mortgaged should be taken in possession until the whole debt 
is liquidated. 


E.— Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

2358. 38. Rope making, hand-ginning and weaving, dairy and ^un¬ 
making are the principal small industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

G. — Non-agricultural credit and indebtedness. 

2359. The rate of interest varies from 6 to 12 per cent, per annum. 
There are the Imperial Bank, urban co-operative banks and rich in¬ 
digenous bankers in the Ajmer City for providing facilities to the 
public. 

2360. 49. In addition to textile mills and factories the following local 
industries also exist 

(1) Kasida Machine work. 

(2) Dyeing and printing calico, 

(3) Iron manufacturing. 

(4) Tobacco and snuff manufacturing. 

(5) Bin making. 

(6) Lace manufacturing. 

(7) Brass work. 

(8) Trunk manufacturing. 

Their financial requirements are met with by the ownerB as far as 
possible. 

I.—Indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

■2361. 52. A village money-lender usually advances money to^he agricul¬ 
turist before the produce is brought to the mandi. Big shroffs or com¬ 
mission agents either purchase usance or demand bills or document¬ 
ary hundis and export the goods to another place. Such hundis are 
rediscounted by the Imperial Bank also. Similarly at the importing 
centres also hundis, etc., are purchased by the big shroffs and sent for 
realization through the Imperial Bank. 

2362. 55 . The mahajam generally carry on the business of banking and 
money-lending. The other communities are also seen engaged in this 
branch of business but to a small extent. 

2363. 56. The functions of the indigenous banker or the money-lender 

are as under r— 1 

Receiving deposits (fixed and current). 

Advancing money against ornaments. 

Advancing money against produce. 

Advancing money against wool (against railway receipt). 
Advancing money against personal security. 

Advancing money against landed property. 
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2364. The bankers or money-lenders advance money to the people and 
also carry on trade. Speculative business is also transacted by them 
and besides the,/ have rent income from their landed property. There 
are only a few whose livelihood depends only on money-lending. In 
rural areas most of the mahajans live mostly on investments made by 
their forefathers. They themselves advance small amounts to keep up 
the old investment and to recover the old debts. 

2365. 75 . The money-lenders assist the cultivators by advancing loans 
in cash or in kind at the time of harvest. 

2366. They do not invest money in bank deposits, etc., to any appreci¬ 
able extent. 

2367. 58 . Banking is more or less regarded as a side business and no¬ 
capital is set' apart for such purpose. 

(e) Maximum amount of money that is required for such banking, 
business would amount to about Rs. 2,000 per year. 

( d ) Relations are cordial. 

(e) Facilities afforded by the Imperial Bank to indigenous bank¬ 

ers are as under :— 

Discounting of usance or demand hundis. 

Opening of cash credits, exchange of coins and notes and 
vice versa. 

Fixed loans, advanced against Government securities, 

2371. 59 . Demand and usance hundis , promissory notes, chain khata 
'fixed loans. 

2372. 60 . The loan is advanced by the indigenous bankers on the security 
of landed property or even without security in the cases of cultivators 
in whom they have confidence. Cash credit is not allowed by them. 

2373. 01 . Indigenous bankers borrow money on demand bills, periodical 
hundis and drafts on, big firms of other centres if they have got cash 
and credit accounts there or against goods sent for sale. 

2374. 62 . The rate of interest allowed by them to the depositors varies 
from 3 to 54 per cent. These rates differ during the business seasons. 

23/5. Thotrate of interest allowed among indigenous bankers is 7 annas 
9 pies, per cent, per mensem. 

2376. 63 . The rate of interest paid by the cultivators to indigenous bank¬ 
ers varies from 12 to 24 per cent, per annum. 

2377. 65 . The indigenous money-lenders in rural areas earn not more 
than 9 per cent, per annum and in urban areas not more than 6 per 
cent, as their loan generally remains unpaid to a great extent. 

2378. The business of money-lending is generally declining. 

23/9. 66. The insufficiency of the working capital often compels indige¬ 
nous bankers to refuse demands for accommodation made on them. 

2380. 67 . Hundis, cheques, supply bills, remittance in notes, bank drafts 
and telegraphic tiansfers are available to the public for internal remit- 
ances. „ 

2381 69 . There is no large amount of money in the hands of indigenous 
bankers. 

2382. 70. Selling and purchasing rates are as under: — 

In seasonVarying from Rs. 99/12 to par. 

Off season Varying from par to Rs. 100/4. 

Rai Bahadur Pyarai Lai. 
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2383. 71. The bankers are sufficiently protected by the law. 

2384. 77. If a branch of the Reserve Bank is opened with local directors, 
the indigenous bankers may have dealings with it. If the selection of 
local directors is good the indigenous bankers will have confidence 
in the bank. If the directors work sympathetically the competition can 
be avoided 


J. —Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

2385. 79 . Almost none in this Province. 

2386. 80 . Almost no saving. 

2387. 81. The tendency of hoarding is decreasing and it is not possible 
to arrive at an estimate of such hoarded wealth as, on account of 
money tightness, the old ornaments are being sold every year. 

2388. 82. The habits of people are to invest the savings or profits in 

(1) repayments of debts, (2) purchase of clothes, bullion, ornaments, 
etc., (3) purchase of land and cattle, and (4) building houses. 

2389. 83 . Very few farmers have money. When they lend to fellow agri¬ 
culturists the rate is 12 to 15 per cent. • 

2390. 84 . (3) Vernacular cheques would be very convenient for mer¬ 
chants not knowing English and the illiterate class. 

2391. 85 . Banking and investment habit in India is of a slow growth 
due to the following : — 

(1) Want of money. 

(2) Hoarding habits. 

(3) Fancy 'for ornaments. 

(4) Social customs. 

(5) Want of confidence. 

(6) Want of surplus funds. 

(7) Desire to keep money ready at call. 

2392. 86 . The Post Office Cash Certificates are popular in the city. 


Rai Sahib KISHEN LAL, Extra Assistant Commissioner^ 

Merwaia. 


Agricultural indebtedness. 

2393. 1. Information is not available but it is roughly estimated at 
about Rs. 60,00,000. It can be collected by a village to village enquiry 
by an official specially deputed, with power to examine and inspect 
the accounts, with the assistance of the Revenue Department under the 
Sub-Divisional Officer. 

2394. The details of the loans cannot be furnished without elaborate 
enquiry but it is noted here that from 4913 to 1928 the amount of debt 
with land as security in the form of registered mortgage aggregates 

(1) Area= 13,648 acres. 

(2) Vaiue-Rs. 13.06.105.' 
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2395. The following remarks taken from Mr. Lupton’s Final Settlement- 
Report will not be without interest in this connection:— 

“The villagers are generally heavily loaded with debt especially 
in Todgarh. The debt in evidence would seem to have 
increased since 1874. The tract has had bad seasons in 
the last ten to fifteen years. And even if me debt has 
not really increased, it is stfll heavy enough to be a very 
serious embarrassment to the tract. There is no certainty 
about the seasons in Ajmer-Merwara and bad years seem 
to come so frequently that an occasional good year means 
only a slight reduction in the balances shown against the 
villages in the money-lenders’ account and there appears 
no hope of any permanent extrication from debt on pre¬ 
sent condition.” 

“ Whether any actual remedy for this debt is possible, e.y., by 
legislation on the lines of that now in force in Bundel 
Khand and the Punjab for the liquidation of debts and 
prevention of alienation, one cannot say casually. Since then 
in recent years an attempt has been made to establish 
' village co-operative credit societies in Ajmer-Merwara, but 
the experiment has been so far, I am informed, an utter 
failure.” 

2397. Since the writing of the said report the eo-operative movement has 
been in operation for about two decades and Btill there appears little 
improvement in the condition of agriculturists. Mr. Lupton therefore 
very aptly remarked that there was no hope of any permanent extrica¬ 
tion from debt in the present conditions. 

2398. There are no banks in this Sub-Division except the Co-operative 
Central Bank; of course Government grants taJcavi loans in times of 
distress, such as failure of monsoon or other calamity, damage by 
locusts, frost, etc. Thus the credit agencies are (1) Government, (2) 
co-operative societies fed by the central bank and (3) indigenous 
bankers and professional money-lenders or zamindars. The indigenous 
bankers reside mostly in the town. 

2399. 2 . The rates of interest charged by the several agencies are given 
below: — 

(i) TaJcavi loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act and 

the Agriculturists Loans Act, at 6j per cent, per annum. 

(ii) Co-operative societies, 8 per cent, to 12 per cent, per annum. 

(iii) Indigenous bankers and professional money-lenders or 
zamindars, 12 to 24 per cent, per annum. 

Loans given in kind by the last-mentioned agencies are issued at one- 
fourth to one-half or say 25 to 50 per cent, of the loan per harvest. 

2400. The methods used for calculating interest by the above agencies 
are described below :— 

(1) By Government on takavi loans. — Simple interest is calculated 1 
at 6J per cent, per annum on the amount advanced for the years over 
which the instalments for repayment are spread, no interest is charged 
subsequently though this can be done with the Commissioner’s sanc¬ 
tion. 

Rai Sahib Kishen Lai. 
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2401. Co-operative societies .—They charge simple interest at 12 per 
■cent, per annum and keep the interest accumulating separately till the 
debt is realized in full. At the time of collection the amount recovered 
is debited first to interest and the remainder to principal. In the case 
of indigenous bankers, money-lenders, etc. interest is accounted for 
generally within a period of one to two years. If any amount over 
and above the interest due is paid lit is deducted from the principal 
and the balance struck, if nothing is paid the interest due is added 
to the principal and the balance struck. The interest begins to run on 
the mid amount. 

■ 2102 . Imliaenmis bankers .—Loans in kind are not allowed to run 
beyond the crop for which they are lent. If a loan remains unpaid 
it is converted into a cash loan and the same method as described 
above is then adopted. 

2403. 3. Yes, The law of limitation to some extent, the_Court Fees Act 
and the lengthy and hard process in civil courts at the Time of passing 
decrees and then in execution of decrees considerably affect credit 
facilities. 

2404. There can be improvement in the facilities of credit by adopting 
•the following courses: — 

(a) The limitation for a suit of simple money may be extended to 

six years. 

( b ) The court tee and the process fee should be nominal on suits 

for below Its. 100. 

(c ) Some way must be found for the quick disposal of civil and 

execution proceedings. 

(d) Panchayat courts may be established for the settlement of 

such suits in a central place or in a group of villages. The 

Punches should be nominated by Government. 

# 

2405. 4 . No. The remark by Mr. Lupton to the effect that true tenants 
as a separate class without some khewat lands of their own who pay a 
•real tenant’s rate are very few, is indicative of the fact that the process 
of absorption by zamindars or money-lenders, of lands of small agricul¬ 
turists is not possible on a large scale. 

2406. 5 . It is so to some extent and has been further restricted by the 
passing of the Land Alienation Regulation III of 1014 as since then 
the sales of land are allowed only in favour of farmers or zamindars. 
The following quotation from Mr. Lupton’s final settlement report is 
significant in this connection. “And true tenants, as a separate class 
without some khewat lands of their own, who pay a real tenant’s rent 
are very f<jw. Even the village menials such as belais and others 
have their khewat lands as a rule”. 

2407. 6. The process as above remarked exists in a limited scale. It 
should of course be admitted that owing to strained feelings between 
the mortgagees and mortgagor production of the land £s affected by 
the disinterestedness of the cultivator to devote as much attention as 
he would have done had he been the owner himself and non-supply of 
manure, on the part of mortgagor. But this only plays a small part 
in the reduction of yield. Want of manure, poor rainfall, want of 
proper and pure seed and specially in time of need and proper weeding 
are other factors which cause less produce of land. 

2408. 7. There are in the first instance no zamindar money-lenders in the 
tehsil and the few who do money-lending business have no such 
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custom as taking *nuour in lieu of interest, but no doubt they have 
their land cultivated on the banta system by them and exercise their 
influence over them in their social affairs. 

2409. 8. No reply needed. 

2410. 9. It is only resorted to occasionally and is not made free use of. 
There must be a separate agency to check such accounts and the 
period of checking should be from the date of the beginning of the 
accounts and not for the last six years only. 

2411. 10. With a view to ensuring the authenticity and accuracy of 
accounts it is desirable that the money-lenders should be bound to 
publish all the accounts annually and the debtors should be made 
responsible for acknowledging thoir correctness within a certain time. 
There must be a law to enforce the clearing of accounts between the 
creditors and debtors by sending a copy of accounts by registered post 
or some such manner 

2412. 11. There are no such boards or village panchayats in the Sub- 
Division and it is necessary to have such boards by the introduction of 
the Village Panchayat Act. 

2413. 12. The agriculturists in the Sub-Division do not make any dis¬ 
tinction when applying for loans as to the particular purpose for which 
the loans are required. There are two agencies which mainly operate in 
the Sub-Division viz,, village money-lender and the co-operative 
society. In the case of the former the agriculturist obtains loan when¬ 
ever he is in need of it irrespective of the object while in the case of co¬ 
operative societies loans are generally issued for productive and neces¬ 
sary purposes. Advances under the Land Improvement Act and the 
Agriculturists Loans Act are also granted. There are only small 
Ehewatdart* and thus there is no special distinction. 

2414. 13. They do not borrow freely as the agriculturists are under the 
impression that such loans are granted in times of scarcity or calamity 
and applications are then made and granted. 

241B. The rules are simple and workable. Free resort to takavi loan 
is desirable and is beneficial to the agriculturist but sufficient extra staff 
is required to give effect to this work. 

2416. 14. There is no, co-ordination amongst the above mentioned agen¬ 
cies. Of course it is kept in view in the grant of the takavi loan that 
the members of co-operative societies are not given loans directly. There 
is a mutual co-ordination in practice between Government and the 
Co-operative Department and no other, though there is no law on the 
subject but takavi loan is granted to the bank on special terms, on 
their responsibility, to be issued to the societies. 

• 

2417. 15. The defects in the system of financing agricultural production 

are: — * 

(1) Fate of interest is high (excepting the rate on takavi). 

(2) It takes a long time to secure a loan from central places and 

it is also expensive. 

(3) In case loan is required for seed manure, etc., pure and good 

stuff are not available on account of want of agencies. 

2418. The process should be simplified opening adequate agencies. 

2419. 16. Total amount of capital estimated for the requirements m this 
Sub-Division is Rs. 18,00,000. My estimate is based on the principle 

Tl « Z' 1 "7 T’ ‘ 7 X ,_7 
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that one family on an average requires a loan of Rs. 100 in a year for 
its requirements. The number of families in this Sub-Division is 23,500. 
This can be reduced by 25 per cent., as some may not require loans. 
Adequate capital is available but not on reasonable and moderate 
terms. 


G.—Finance for marketing. 

2420. 17. The Beawar town is the only market in this Sub-Division, 
others, such as Todgarh, Bhim, Jawaja, Barar, are only the collecting 
centres. 

2421. 18. A cultivator brings his produce (cotton, wheat, barley, maize, 
etc.), in a cart to the town and proceeds to the shop of a commission 
agent or broker. , The commission agents make the following charges : — 

(i) Commission Re. 1 per cent. 

(ii) Weighing charges 4 annas per cent. 

(iii) Brokerage and Dharmcula 1 anna per cent. 

(iv) For sweeper, waterman, etc., 1 anna and 6 pies, per cent. 

2422. The commission agent accompanies the owner to the bazar and 
arranges for its sale, after settling the rate, etc. When the article 
has been weighed down the agent pays up the cost less his commission, 
etc., which he himself arranges to recover subsequently. The charges 
vary from Rs. 1-4-0 to 1-8-0 per cent, besides the underhand tricks 
of the purchasers and the commission agents, which may vary from 
Re. 1 to Rs, 2 per cent., as a margin of 4 a seer per maund is kept. 
There are no banks in the Sub-Division except the Co-operative Central 
Bank, Beawar. Merchants, bankers and dealers take the above parts. 
There exists no co-ordination amongst them. The improvement can be 
effected by establishing a regular market under a pancha-yat or 
Chamber of Commerce. 

2423. 19. (a) Mostly the cultivators keep the crop in their houses or 
Mala and after threshing and winnowing bring it to the market. 
The khaJai arc situated ir. open grounds. 

(5) There is no storing place in the market. The agriculturists 
bring their produce direct from the Mala or house to the market 
(1) to their money-lenders if in town, (ii) to a commission agent, or (iii) 
to a broker, whoever may be most beneficial to his interest. There is 
no possibilty in these times of using the grain or any other crop as 
security for credit. 

2424. 20. It is desirable to establish warehouses on the system of the 
Egyptian Scheme. As proposed in that Scheme the expenses of the 
warehouse establishment should be borne by the Government. 

2425. '21. There is no financing facility during marketing, the facilities 
required are the advancing of money on the security of produce by 
establishing warehouses on the lines of Egyptian Cotton Scheme and 
to encourage co-operative marketing system/ 

2420. 22. No agriculturist ever consigns any goods to any place outside 
the Beawar town and so no instrument of any kind is used for raising 
'money. 

.. 2427. It is only rarely that an agriculturist or village money-lender 
deposits his produce with a merchant or banker on the execution of an 
agreement to the effect that it would be soli) under the instruction of 
the depositor or at the will of the merchant or banker. The charges 
made are the rent of the cell and interest at varying rates from 0-12-0 
to Re. I per cent, per month and the town merchants raise money on 
railway receipts too. 
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2428. 23. It is possible if the warehouses and co-operative sales systems 
are introduced by Government aid in the initial stage. 

2429. 24. It is not useful at-present in rural areas but further develop¬ 
ment may demand reduction of duty on bills before long. 

D.—Long period loans for agriculture. 

2430. 26. Yes. To all classes. 

2431. 26. A land mortgage bank and societies have been started which 
can give such loans only to a limited extent. Loans are also advanced 
by the Government under the Land Improvement Loans Act but to a 
limited extent. No loan facility lis given to the tenants. 

2432. 27. Such loans are granted in times of famine Or scarcity as the 
agriculturists and others are under the impression that they can get 
them only on such occasions; as there had been no propaganda for 
explaining the advantages of taikavi loans on account of insufficiency of 
staff such loans are not freely applied for. There is no defect in the 
system. 

2433. 28. The average value of land is as under : 



Beawar Tehsil. 


Chahi 

Talahi , 

Abi 

Barani . 


Its. 375 per acre, 

Rs. 325 

Rs. 125 to Rb. 150 „ 

Rs. 60 to Rs. 80 „ 


Todgarh Tehsil. 


Chahi 

Talahi . 

Abi 

Barani . 

. 

Rs. 500 per acre, 

Rs. 400 

Rs. 200 „ 

Rs. 80 „ 


2434. The rates vary with the quality of land. In the case of, 
(i) Chahi, the proportion of yield to market value is 1 : 8 


(ii) Talahi, „ 

>> 

r* 

II 

00 

r-t 

fiii) Abi, „ 

»» 

>! 

»» 

1 : 8 

(iv) Barani, „ 


»» 

» » 

1 : 4 


2438. Location, production, fertility, sources of irrigation, quality of 
water and competition play a part in arriving at the value of the land. 

(a) and ( b ), There is no instance of auction of land in payment of 
Government revenue or by execution of a decree of a civil court. 

(c) Sales take place by private negotiation. The above value is 
for private negotiation only. Difference cannot be distinguished- 

2436. 29. Regulation No. Ill of 1914 (Ajmer Alienation of Land Regu¬ 
lation) is the only law on the subject. It has no adverse effect. 

2437. 30. Owing to the extremely precarious condition of the monsoon, 
the cultivators and others have little assets and consequently it is diffi¬ 
cult to raise any money by means of debentures. If Government 

Bai Sahib Kishen Lai. 
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offers guarantee for the debentures it is possible that money can be 
raised on debenture bonds. 

2439. 31. There are nine mortgage societies and one land mortgage 
bank in this Sub-Division, they issue loans for redemption of land, land 
improvement purposes and liquidation of old debts according to theiir 
bye-laws, on the security of land. They raise capital by borrowing from 
the central bank and by share capital (which is a meagre one). No 
loan is raised on debenture. 

2440. 32. As stated above there are ten institutions only. More of such 
institutions are badly needed and can prove advantageous to both 
landlords and tenants (of certain classes). 

(a) The management must be on co-operative (democratic) princi¬ 
ples with a Government nominee to safeguard their interest. 

(b) By share capital of ten lacs (and more according to require¬ 
ments). Shares of ten rupees each (or less according to local con¬ 
ditions). 

(c) The share capital should be raised from the public and Govern¬ 
ment should not contribute dn the shape of shares. 

(d) The maximum of loans should be spread over 20 yearB or 40 half 
yearly instalments. A margin of 25 per cent, should be kept between 
the amount of loan and the value of mortgage. 

(e) From all sources (including Government loans in initial stages), 

(f) Government should guarantee principal as well as interest. 

(g) Yes. 

(h) Yes. 

2441. 39. The money should be raised on the following terms: — 

(1) Deposits for not less than 5 years. Interest at six per cent, per 
annum to be paid half yearly. 

(2) Funds from central institution. Same as above, the amount 
should be made repayable after 5 years. 

(3) Debentures. Interest at 5 per cent, and amount being made re¬ 
payable on the expiry of one year. 

2442. 34. The value may be assessed at 25 per cent, less than the 
amount of the market value. 

2443. 36. (1) In case of loans from Government the safest course would 
be to have the assets of the institution hypothecated in favour of Gov¬ 
ernment with a margin of 25 per cent, of the value of assets. 

2444. (2) In case of guarantee of interest on debentures by Government, 
assets of the institution exceeding 25 per cent, in value over the total 
amount of interest should be hypothecated. 

2445. 36. (a) Certified extracts of khewat be issued to the owner and 
the khewatd&is. In this case there would be no- difficulty of reference. Tc 
keep the revenue records up to date the following suggestions should 
be carried out 

- (1) Information regarding the alienation of culturable land should b« 

sent to the palwaris through the Tehsildars by the Registration Offices 

(2) The i>atwaris and the girdawars should be rewarded by p ay ini 
them a part of the mutation fee for finding mutation easels. 
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( b ) In the cases of co-operative banks award should be. given by th< 
society panchayats to be confirmed by the Registrar, and the proceed 
ings allowed according to the Civil Procedure Code, without any inter¬ 
ference of vakils. 

(c) As in the case of the co-operative societies under the Co-operative 
Act. 

■2446. 37. After discussion of the several sources for supply of loans it 
appears that the best remedy for reduction of agricultural indebtedness 
lies in— 

(a) Agricultural Relief Act. 

(b) Distribution of takavi for long terms extending over 20 

years. 

(c) Thereafter restrictions should be laid down on debts on lands. 

E.—Industries subsidiary to agriculture, 

2447. 38. There is no industry of any kind in progress in this Sub-Divi- 
ision. 

2448. 39. The only possible industries which can find an encouragement 
are (i) hand spinning and weaving, (ii) oil crushing, (iii) poultry farm¬ 
ing, horticulture, rope, line and basket making as well as sheep breed¬ 
ing. 

2449. Societies may be registered under the Co-operative Act and 
financed by the central bank. 

2450. 40. (1) The question can be considered when industries have been 
established. Biri, rope and string making are such as can be done 
during the off season when there 'is no work on the farm and if properly 
done can prove useful. Loans may be advanced by Co-operative De¬ 
partment. 

2452. Co-operative societies of mahajam may be encouraged for financ¬ 
ing such industries and if necessary they may be fed by the co-operative 
bank. 

F.—Rural co-operation. 

?453. 41. Merely money-lending institutions; so far as they are known 
to do not receive any deposit; they are open to receive deposits but 
such deposits are not received. 

2454. 42. There are no banks except the Co-operative Central Bank, 
Beawar, which has credit connection with the Imperial Bank of India 
which makes advances on the secured assets of the Bank. 

2455. 43. (a) The following are the defects in the present vyorking of the 
co-operative societies : — 

(1) Lack of understanding the principles of co-operation. 

(2) Inability of members on account of illiteracy and backward¬ 

ness of the people to manage their societies quite independ¬ 
ently of official help and to manage their affairs and 
accounts and system of working. 

(3) Initiation of movement by the Government instead of by the 

public. 

(4) Inadequacy of the staff to guide and infuse in them the prin¬ 

ciples of co-operation. 

Tta i c nln I Vi alien Lai. 
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(5) High rate of interest and other expenses. 

(6) Want of rural leaders. 

(b) With the advance of time and education the defects v^ll dis- 
appear. 

2456 44. No difficulty is being experienced in obtaining short and long 
term loans so far. It is only to a limited extent that the financial needs 
of the members of a co-operative society are supplied, while the 
remaining agriculturists get no help. The proportion of members to 
agricultural population is 1 to 6. 

2457. ^5. No extra capital is required for the present work unless it is 
liberally extended. 

2458. 46. No competition. 

2459. 47. The Co-operative Central Bank is already exempted from 
income-tax. There is no provincial co-operative central bank. If 
such a bank ever came in existence the debentures issued by it should 
be included in the list of trustee securities. 


G.—NoN-AGBICPLTUKAL CREDIT AND INDEBTEDNESS. 

2460. 48. No data is available so far for ascertaining the extent of 
indebtedness of urban communities; the rates of interest are given 
helow: — 

(1) Traders, 6 per cent. 

(2) Petty traders, 9 per cent, to 12 per cent, per annum, 

(3) Artisans and labourers, 12 per cent, to 18 per cent, per annum. 

The traders are financed by the indigenous bankers, joint stock banks 
and the Imperial Bank of India. The petty traders are financed by 
indigenous bankers, professional money-lenders and co-operative socie¬ 
ties. If the stamp duty on bills is removed it will encourage the 
business of indigenous bankers. 

2461. 49. The following industries exist in the Beawar Town besides 
textile mills and factories: — 

(i) Kasidn machine work. 

(ii) Dyeing and printing calico. 

(iii) Iron manufacturing. 

(iv) Tobacco snuff manufacturing. 

(v) Biri making. 

2463. Existing organisations do not finance them adequately and satis¬ 
factorily Co-operative organisation is suggested. 

2464. 50. To a very limited extent. Very insignificant, e.g., tb 
artisans and labourers are scantily financed by co-operative societies ii 
.the town while traders and petty traders are not financed by thi 
movement at all. 

2465. 51. The co-operative movement should extend its operations b 
organising credit, thrift, supply, and industrial and artisan societies. 
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2466. 52. The several agencies which play a part are mentioned 
below: — 

Erjport trade— 

(a) From village to mandi.. —Money-lender and indigenous 

bankers. 

(6) Front mandi to the exporting port. —Indigenous banekrs and 
joint stock banks. 

Import trade— . 

(i) No part is played by any bank or bankers in foreign trade. 

(ii) The indigenous bankers. 

I.—Indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 

2467. 55. Mostly the mahajan community practise indigenous banking 
and money-lending business in the Sub-Division, the operations of other 
communities are nominal. 

2468. 66. There are very few money-lenders or indigenous bankers ex¬ 
cept those residing in Beawar town, who deal exclusively in money- 
lending business. Others carry on the following business in addition : — 

(i) Hold khewat and mortgaged lands. 

(ii) Keep shops of provision and clothos. 

(iii) The bankers in the town do much speculation work besides 

shopping, commission agency and trades. 

2469. 57. Agriculture is greatly financed by money-lenders on personal 
security and mortgage both in cash and kind. They finance trade and 
industry to a little extent. The indigenous bankers finance trade and 
industry and they hold no shares or deposits in any such concern. 

2470. 58. Such organizations are unknown in the Sub-Division. There 
is no organization of the indigenous bankers. They work as individual 
bankers, the monied people practising banking with their own capital 
as well as deposits and loans from others. 

(g) No fixed amount is invested. 

(b) Volume of their business is not limited. 

(c) Their expenses are uncertain, 

(d) The indigenous bankers have with the Imperial Bank of India 

and joint stock banks outside the District the relation of 
creditors and debtors (or say depositors or borrowers) and 
with the village money-lenders that of receiving deposits 
and lending money. 

(e) No facility is given by the Imperial Bank to indigenous 

bankers. 

2471. 59. No form of instrument other than hundis on a stamped or 
unstamped paper are used by such bankers in the town. These are of 
two kinds, viz., darshani (unstamped) and maiyadi (stamped). (Sam¬ 
ples submitted). 

2472. The village money-lenders carry on their business merely by issu¬ 
ing chithis (letters). In general transactions money and notes are 
generally used. Hundis are used for remittance purposes. 

Eai Sahib Kishen Lai. 
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2473. 60. The indigenous ^bankers grant loans in the form of hundit 
mostly on cash credit for a fixed period, as agreed, from two months 
to one year at 41 per cent, to 6 per cent. 

2474. 61. The indigenous bankers and big shroffs use their own capital 
and receive deposits from others as well as loan from private persons 
and bankers if necessary. The village money-lender obtains funds from 
a town banker on less interest. There is no data to form an estimate 
unless enquiry is made by enactment of some loan law for inspection 
of accounts. That course too would not be sure and safe. There is 
no- data to form an estimate unless enquiry is made by enactment of 
some loan law for inspection of accounts. That course too would 
not be sure and safe. 

2475. 62, The rate of interest varies .from 3 annas to 10 annas per cent, 
per mensem. The rates go up, for three months during each harvest, 
from 7 annas 9 pies to 10 annas per cent., irrespective of any security. 
The agriculturists have no direct transaction with indigenous bank¬ 
ers. They deal with money-lenders who charge rates given in replies 
to questions Nos. 2 and 86. 

2476. 64. No prejudice. The system is capable of improvement. 
Aqknowledgments and receipts should be issued for every transaction 
to bring them on sound lines. 

2477. 6fi. About 4 to per cent, in ordinary cases but it mostly depends 
on the management. No indigenous banker or money-lender has foiled 
since 1920 on account of money-lending business only, though there are 
some who have failed on account of speculations or other business. • 

2478. 66 . They are unable to meet demand# in full. But they have got 
sufficient money to cope with the limited business they are doing but 
not to extend it. 

2479. 67. Internal remittances are made by (i) hundis, (ii) letters of 
credit and (iii) postal money orders and insurances. The use of supply 
bills is limited to districts outside the town of Beawar in a restricted 
way. It can be used extensively by reducing the minimum of the 
supply bill amount and its introduction between the sub treasuries and 
head-treasury and between the sub-treasuries. 

2480. 68 . No effective part is played by negotiable instruments in the 
internal trade of the province. 

2481. Money flows from rural to urban centres when agricultural pro¬ 
ducts are brought for sale and vice verm. It does not flow from one 
centre to another. 

2482. 69. Reduction of duty on bills is desirable for the more extensive 
use of the bills generally. 

2483. 70. The rates of hundis purchased and sold vary from 2 annas 
below to 4 annas above par per cent, during different seasons. It has 
only the controlling effect in keening the rate of hundi. charges low, 
before that it varied from 8 as. below to 8 as. above par. 

2484. 74. They will resent. 

2485. 75. It can be done if recognised markets or warehouses are start¬ 
led. 

2486. 77. It is necessary to establish a branch of Central Reserve Bank. 

2487. The bank should afford every kind of facility and convenience to 
tjade. 

2488. 79. There are a very few agriculturists of this sort in this Sub- 
Division and those are found amongst the retired military officers. 

2489. 80. Very infinite amount. 
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6490, 81. There is no data available to form such an estimate. The 
tendency towards hoarding is decreasing. 

2491. 82. liewat and Merat communities predominate in this Sub-Divi¬ 
sion; other communities are M aha juris, Mussalmans and Malis. Bawats 
and Merats are very liberal in spending money when they get it. The 
chief sources of their expenditure are (i) drinking, (ii) mosar and (iii) 
price of wife and jhagra money. Other communities have no special 
feature worth mentioning except the Mahajans who are thrifty and in 
the habit of investing money in business yielding the highest return. 
The Co-operative Department has done much in connection with collect¬ 
ing funds and teaching thrift, but not to such an extent as is necessary, 
and much more is still required to be done. There is no provident 
society. 

2492. 83. (a) Very few carry on nioney-lending business, the terms of 
their business are almost the same as those of money-lenders. 

(b) The surplus money is either invested in purchasing and improv¬ 
ing land or making ornaments. 

(c) No data is available. 

2493. 84. The system of payment by cheque is not much in use here as 
there is no joint stock bank here, 

2494. 85. Yes, some of the reasons are (i) illiteracy of the people, (ii) 
non-familiarity with the banking system, (iii) criticism on the part of 
bank officials on minor points, (iv) want of surplus money, (v) incon¬ 
venience caused at the time of transfer of accounts and (vi) the in¬ 
vesting of their small savings in making necessary ornaments which 
they regard as their latest resource or reserve for use in emergencies and 
consider more safe than deposits in a bank. 

(2) Insurance companies, Government Provident Fund, Postal 
Savings Banks, Co-operative Central Bank, Post Office Cash Certifi¬ 
cates are such institutions. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Post Office Savings Bank accounts can be extended into the 
interior. 

2495. 88. (a) Post Office Cash Certificates are popular. They can be 
made more, popular if the condition of not paying interest during the 
first year is waived. Yes, if the rate of interest is brought to the 
original standard when they were first introduced) there is every 
likelihood of increase of sale. To clear up the matter it may be said 
that a depositor of Rs. 75 should be allowed Rs. 100 on the expiry of 
five years. 

Labourers and officials resort to these forms of investments. 

2498. If the rate be increased as suggested and if the advantages 
are widely explained by means of propaganda work it is possible that 
the sale of cash certificates would extend. 

2499. 88. If such persons are assured, of the use of money in the truly 
economic development of the localities in whiich such persons reside by 
spreading education and propaganda work it is possible that the people 
may be brought round to spare such earnings for such purposes. 

2500. 89. I d^ubt if people or the banking institutions have any cause for 
8 rl evance of competition by Government in regard to deposits through 

rest Office Cash Certificates because there is no inclination amongst the 
people to take any Government work as a means of competition. 

Rai Sahib Kishen Lab 
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2501. 90. None in the Sub-Division, In the presence of PoBt Office 
Cash Certificates I do not think any special facility is needed for 
small agriculturists and investors in "this Sub-Division, because few 
have money to invest. 

2502. 91, No such agency exists. 

2503. 92. Below are mentioned a few of the various possible means of 
educating the people of the country to invest their savings in productive 
undertakings: — 

(i) Through the Education Department, r.g., teaching by giv¬ 
ing lessons on thrift. 

(ii) Through the Co-operative Department. 

(iii) Through the Revenue Department. 

.(iv) By means of printed pamphlets and introduction of news¬ 
papers in the vernacular (Hindi) of the province. 

2504. 93. In this district (Ajmer-Merwara) only one branch of the Im¬ 
perial Bank has been opened at Ajmer. It has given facilities for credit 
and other business matters on a small scale to promiment and wealthy 
individuals and private firms. 

2505. 95. The existing banking resources are (1) the co-operative credit 
bank co-operative societies, indigenous bankers, shroffs and money¬ 
lenders. The above banking agencies cannot be pronounced exhaustive 
and adequate because they do not deal in all sorts of banking work and 
the indigenous agencies are no'b safe and do not work on sound lines. 

2506. 95. (a) Post Office Savings Banks should be opened at (1) 
Rajiawas (2) Sendra, (3) Bhim, and (4) Dewair. 

(b) and (c). The central co-operative bank is sufficient but one 
mortgage bank is needed at Todgarh and both the institutions should 
work on a more extensive scale. 

2507. Opening of a branch, of the Imperial Bank or any other joint 
Btock bank seems desirable in Beawar Town where none exists at 
present. 


Samples of Hundis, vide question No. 59. 

No. 1.—Darshani Hundi. 

2508. Sidh shri Bombay Bunder subh sathaner shahji Sri Champalal 
Ji Ram Swaroopji jog likhi Nayanagar sun Bhimraj Punamchand ko 
juhar banchaosi aprench Hundi ek rupaiya 600 akhre Panch soke neme 
rupaiya arahi so ke duna pura athe rakhia bhai Kaluram Pusa Mai 
pas sah jog rupaiye hundi chalan ka dijo—Sambat 1986 ka Katik 
Badi 11. 

Daskat.... 


No. 2-—Muddati Hunati. 

2509. Sidh Sri Nayanagar subh sathaner Bhaiji Sri Bhimrajji Puran 
ehandji jog likhi Nayanagar sun Bhimraj Puranchand ko juha 
banchaosi aprench hundi naqad rupaiya 500 ke akhre rupaiya panel 

M 2 
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so ke neme rupaiya. arahi so ka'duna pura athe rakhya Bhai Kaluran* 
Poosamal pas thi din tinsougunsath 359 pichhe Bah jog rupaiya hundL 
chala.r ka dijo. Sambat 1986 ka Katik Badi 11. 


Daskat. 


No. 3. — Chithi. 

2510. Sidh sri Nayanagar subh suthaner Bhaiji Sri Bhimarajji Punam- 
chandji jog likhi Todgarh sun Hazarimal Biharilal ko juhar banchaosi 
aprench rupaiya 500 akhre panohso hamare khate bhai Baiiechand 
Kisturchand Todgarhwala ne dijo aur rasid bharpai kara lijo. Athe 
saru kam kaj hove so likhaosi. Sambat 1986 ka miti Katik Badi 11. 

Daskat. 

No. i, — Chithi. 

2511. Sidh sri Nayanagar subh suthaner Bhaiji sri Bhimrajji Punam- 
chandji jog sri Todgarh sun Hazarimal Biharilal ko juhar banchaosi 
apranch rupaiya 500 akhre paneh so hamare khate seth Otarmal 
Chaturbhuj Ji ke khate jama karna rasid Iikhane bhej dijo. Athe 
saru kam kaj hove so likhaosi. Sambat 1986 ka Katik badi 11. 


Daskat.- 

Supplementary menorandum. 

Memorandum No. 2642, dated the 29th October 1929, from Rai Saheb 
Kxshen Lal, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Merwaka, to the 
Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, Ajmer. 

2512. I beg to note that so far as information can be had from this 
office it may be observed that no enquiry seems to have been ever made 
regarding the indebtedness of the agriculturists in this Sub-Division, 
after Mr. Lupton’s settlement of which there is a mention in his report. 
Paragraphs 57 and 58 of the Final Settlement Report deals with the 
subject of transfer and debt. A few extracts from paragraphs 18 and 
19 of the Beawar and Todgarh Rate and Assessment Reports are given 
below which will furnish an idea on the question for both the tehsils 
in this Sub-Division :— 


Extract from Bewar Tehsil Report, paragraph 18. 

2513, "But all the same the ordinary average villager is still miserably 
poor. I have myself gone into several of tlieir houses, or 
rather hovels, both in Beawar and Todgarh. He possesses 
usually nothing more than the minimum amount of clothes, 
household chatels and agricultural implements all of which 
together would fetch very little and in very many cases the 
produce of his unreaped crops has been already eaten up by 
Mai. Sahib K is hen Lal. 
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the doles received in advance from the village banias. Com¬ 
paratively very few of them can afford to provide proper 
stalls and shelter for their cattle”. 

Todgarh Tehsil Report■ Paragraph 19. 

2514. “The Tehsil is heavily embarrassed with debt. Even in 1874 the 

whole population Was in debt and their creditors leave 
the people a mere subsistence. The yearly liability of the 
cultivator of the Tehsil for interest on mortgage debt only 
appeared to be Rs. 1,53,962 which is nearly 2£ times of the 
Government revenue which w r as surprising and appalling. 
The effect of it was apparently to leave the cultivators if they 
paid in full the Government revenue and the interest, a sum 
of Rs. 1,51,455 only per annum to be divided among 
20,401 of them, a sum just only sufficient to recoup them for 
their actual labpur, seed expenditure, etc. The above figures 
are said to relate to an average year, the position therefore 
in a bad year and the accumulative effect of a series- of bad 
years can be imagined. But the fact is of course that the 
nominal annual interest charges are probably as a rule seldom 
satisfied in full, the creditors having to be content with what 
they can safely take from time to time consistent with leav¬ 
ing the debtors enough to keep them going” 

2515. “But unfortunately in this tract bad and poor years come so 

frequently that any permanent extrication from debt seems 
hopeless under present conditions. The unpaid interest 
charges are of course lumped by the creditors on to the ori 
ginal debt, and unless good years have predominated, it must 
be expected that the amount of debt, being already beyond 
the ordinary means of the debtors to liquidate, would 
gradually increase”. 

2516. The present state as compared with the years 1874, 1881, and 

1914 is given in the statement on the next page. 
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Note.— (The figures for 1913-28 are based on the registration records.) 
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2517. From % a perusal of the above comparative statement it would’ 
appear that the amount of loan on mortgages and sales has comfiarative- 
ly increased and such is also the condition of other debts. 


2518. Even assuming that the above figures may include areas of land 
which might have been subjected to transactions more than once and 
some area might have been redeemed and a deduction of 25 per cent. 
' is allowed, the area mortgaged and sold per year cornea aa below: — 

Merwara Sub-Division, Tahsil Beawar. 

Area mortgaged. Value. Area sold. •Value. 


Acres. Bs. Acres. 

640 61,224 149 


Rb. 

28,256 


2519. In the absence of any data it is not possible to say how much 
of the said area is still under mortgage and to what extent it has been 
redeemed but from the tendency of the agriculturists their financial 
position and seeing the circumstances during the past years as depicted 
in the settlement report, it cannot be untrue to assert that the debt 
is on the increase. 


2520. Though, the co-operative movement is trying to have the mort¬ 
gaged land redeemed and they have succeeded to a limited extent in 
this object, at the present stage I should ( say that it is in proportion 
of salt or sugar to food. Thus the remark of Mr. Lupton “that there is 
no hope of permanent extrication from debt on present conditions” 
seems still to hold good. 

2521. The above idea is further confirmed by the following example 
of a village in which a summary enquiry regarding the present indebt¬ 
edness of a village in Beawar Tehsil was made in connection with the 
replies to the questionnaire. 

2522. An enquiry w.as made in a small village of 78 families named 
Andhideori, 4 miles from Beawar Town on the Beawar Masuda Road. 
The population of the village is 300, the majority of the cultivators 
are Rawat by caste, and the area of the village is 1,048 acres as 
Under :— 

Chahi. Talabi. Abi. Barani. Other. 

40 acres. 53 acres. 120 acres. 87 acres-, 748 acres. 

2523. There are 21 working wells, one first class, and one third class 
tank, 157 cattle and 579 sheep and goats. The valuation of the property 
including land and cattle on the whole comes to Rs. 62,688 

• 

2524. The total land revenue of the village including water revenue and 
cesses is Rs. 676 annually. 

2526. The enquiry elicited that the whole debt of the village at present 
stands at Rs. 32,450 (in round figures) as detailed below: — 



Rs. 

Indigenous money-lenders . 1 

. *1 1 . 24,707 

Co-operative Sooiety’ . 1 

. . 6,075 

Takavi outstanding "J , 

. 678 


Total . 32,450 
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2527. The amount of interest on the total amount of debt at an 
average rate* of the different money-lenders comes to 5 s - 5,346 P er 
annum which is about 8 times the annual Government revenue (in¬ 
cluding water revenue and cesses). 

2528. The total cost of outturn of the village on an average of last 5 
years from all sources comes to Rs, 14,780 and according to the most 
economic family budget of an agriculturist as laid down in paragraph 
13 infra the total expenditure of the 78 families comes to Rs. 14,118 per 
annum. Thus after incurring the Tnost economic expenses the savings 
for payment* of interest comes to Rs. 662 and as remarked by Mr. 
Lupton the interest and loans are accumulated and the local money¬ 
lenders are satisfied with what they get, leaving the accumulated loans 
as a permanent burden over the head of zamindars. 

2629. Though the inference may not be strictly accurate for all the 
villages of this Sub-Division because there are other villages too which 
have got comparatively little debts in comparison with this, it still gives 
a rough idea of the heavy indebtedness of the Sub-Division for which 
according to the remarks of Mr. Lupton there is very little .hope for 
extrication from debt unless special action be taken to have them 
settled up. 

2630. Rate of interest prevailing in the Sub-Division amongst the 
various credit agencies are given below :— 

Rates of interest— 

(a) Talavi. loans, 6f per cent. 

(b) Co-operative societies, 8 to 12 per cent, per annum. 

(e) Indigenous bankers and professional money-lenders, 12 to 
24 per cent, per annum. 

2531. Loans given in kind by the last agencies are issued at 26 per cent, 
to 50 per cent, for half year (or so to say 50 to cent, per cent, per 
annum), but such sort of loans very seldom remain unpaid after the 
expiry of the term for which they are obtained and in cases when such 
debts are not repaid at the expiry of the term, such loan including the 
interest in kind is converted into cash and further interest at 12 per 
cent, to 24 per ffent. is charged on the gross sum. 

Family budget of an agriculturist. 

2532. There is no correct data to arrive at a very correct and accurate 
figure of the budget, the information given below is based on an average 
number of members in a family and the average area per family as 
given in the last Census and Settlement Reports r— 

(a) Average no. of members of family . . 4 

(b) Average area per family . . . .2-84 acres. 

(c) Outturn per acre ; , . . . 7' 48 mds. 

(d) Outturn for both th? harvests (Cotton or 

on an Bv, rag\ < other kind 7'8 mds. 

• • , (. grain. 28 - 32 mds. 


* • • t 35*12 rods. 

•Rate of interest is 18 per cent, per aninm In case of money-lenders, 12 per 
cent, per annum in oase of co-operative fcoeieti* s, 6 per cent, per annum in 
the case of Talcavi. 
llai Sahib Kishen Lai. 
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'{«) Consumption by the family members at an 
average of J set rs per head per diem 


27 Mds. grain. 


(/) Margin for guests, etc. 


1-32 Mds. 


Total consumption 


28-32 Mds. 


ig) Production over domestic consumption— Its. 

Now remains th ■ outturn of cotton or 
other kind amounting to 7’8 Mds. 
which can f tch Ks: 70 at an average 
of Ks. 9 per maund ... .70 

Add 25 per cent, of the above as earnings 
by other sources such as milk, ghee, 
wool, eto, ..... 29 


Add other earnings by cart hire, slab, fuel, 

grass selling and labour ... 45 per annum as an 

averug . 


Total . 144 


The above gives a saving of Rs. 47 per family. It is only 
apparent because the factor of payment of interest w'hich a family has 
to pay on debt cannot be overlooked in this estimate. Calculation of 
interest on the basis of rough enquiry in connection with the indebted¬ 
ness of agriculturists in the Sub-Division has elicited that a family on 
an average has to pay as interest Rs. 68 per annum. On the whole 
it is thus manifest that a family is always on the look-out for some 
means to pay interest and something towards principal. Add to this 
the anxiety the family has to suffer on the occurrence of scarcity and 
famine which in the words of Mr. Lupton, the last Settlement Officer, 
are so frequent and occasional that a good year means only a slight re¬ 
duction in the balances shown against the villager in his money¬ 
lender’s account. 

2534. Practically speaking there are no local industries in the rural 
area of the Sub-Division, individual local people such as telis, car- 
. penters, and blacksmiths occupy exactly the same position in a village 
as an agriculturist. Thus there is only one class. The precarious con¬ 
dition of the District hardly allows any individual to prosper and have 
surplus to keep back. The money-lenders in villages are not consider¬ 
ably in a better position than their clients, i.e., agriculturists. There 
are no credit agencies to afford facility of loan to money-lenders. The 
agriculturist thus suffers much difficulty to obtain loan in times of 
need. The money-lender, small sources as he has, hesitates to give loan 
for fear of losing. The co-operative societies have confined their ope¬ 
rations to their members. The agriculturists as they are under the 
impression that takavi loans can be had only in times of industries do 
not resort to such loans freely. Thus the agriculturists who are not 
the members of a co-operative society, for any reasons ki^own to 
them, do not wish to come in the arm of the co-operative movement 
and whose resources are scanty do not get the necessary credit when 
they stapd in need of it. 
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Family Budget of an agriculturist in Merwara Sub-Division. 
(Vide paragraph 2532 above.) 


Income. 

Expenditure. 


Rs, 

a. 

p' 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Grain 28-32 mds, at 




Consumption for food grain of 




R«. 4 . 

84 

0 

0 

4 members at f seers per 








head per day with a margin 








for guests, etc,, during the 




Cotton or other kind 7 ■ 8 




Year, 28 Mds. 13 seers. 

84 

0 

0 

ind3. at Rs. 9 

70 

0 

o i 









Payment of revenue to Gov- 








eminent annually 

7 

0 

0 

Other income at Rs. 25 








p«r cent, of the Hbove 




Other recurring expanses such 




from milk, wool, ghee, 




as those incurred in child 




etc. . . , , 

29 

0 

0 

birth and festivals, etc. 

20 

0 

0 





Purchase and repair to 




Other earnings by Oart 




agricultural implements 

6 

0 

0 

hire, slab, fuel or grass 








selling (at an esti- 




Purchase of saedB . 

15 

0 

0 

mate) .... 

45 

0 

0 









Charas, manure, shoes and 





— — 

— 


payments to menials , 

20 

0 

0 

Total 

228 

0 

0 

Oil, spices, etc. 

6 

8 

O' 

- 

— 

— 


Clothing expense . 

24 

8 

0 

Saving 47 

0 

0 

Total 

181 

0 

0 


Khan Saheb ZAHUR MASIH, Deputy Magistrate, Kekri. 

2536. 1 . As too short a time has been given for furnishing replies to 
the Questionnaire, it is impracticable to attempt to give an estimate 
as accurate as possible of the existing indebtedness of the agricultural 
classes as desired. It may, however, be suggested that such an 
estimate may be reached by arranging the deputation of a whole- 
time officer, for a reasonable period, with the necessary Revenue 
staff at his disposal, to ascertain the actual indebtedness of these 
classes on the spot. The process would be lengthy and laborious 
and unless and until a separate officer is set apart for the purpose,, 
the intended aim could hardly be reached. 

2537. 2. The market rate of interest charged by the big money¬ 
lenders or *uhukars in the town of Kekri to various borrowers iB 
Re. 1 per cent, per month but that charged in the villages by the 
petty -money-lenders mainly from the agriculturists ranges from 
Re. 1/8 to Rs. 2/8 per cent, per month. The minimum possible rate of 

Khan Saheb Zohur Masih, 
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interest is -/12/- per cent, per month the levy of which mainJy rests- 
with the solvent condition of the borrower. The more the borrow*! 
is solvent and a prompt payer the less would be the rate of interest 
charged. 

2538. The interest is generally calculated at the close of the repayment 
period and when once the accounts are squared up by a money-lender, 
the balance so struck would generally include the previous accumulated 
interest and the principal sum. The repayment of debts from defaul¬ 
ters is only enforced by the decrees of the Civil and Small Cause: 
courts in this Sub division. 

2539. 3. The existing legislation and legal procedure do not seriously 
affect the provisions of credit facilities. I thiiik to give more facilities 
to the creditors in realisng their debts, or to creating further facilities 
for the borrowers to borrow or repay, the period of limitation for the 
recovery of loan should be extended from 3 to 6 years as is the 
case in some Indian States. In this Sub-division, where good and' 
timely monsoon which is the dominant factor for reaping a good harvest 
is rather an exception than a rule, the extension of period of limita¬ 
tion would enable the agriculturists to repay the debt whenever there 
is good harvest during this interval. 

2540. 4. I am dealing with the Kekri Sub-division. In the Ajmer 
District and here one docs not find the replacement of small agricul¬ 
turists by (<i) bigger zamindars and (b) money-lenders on a large scale 
owing to financial embarrassment. 

2641. 5. Not as a rule. The Kekri Sub division has a unique feature 
in this respect altogether different from the land Revenue system in 
vogue in other parts of the District. It comprises 58 istimrari 
estates each varying from net annua] income of Rs. 1,00,000 to Rs. 2,000 
having permanent settlement and paying a fixed land revenue to- 
Government. All the inhabitants, agriculturists or non-agricul¬ 
turists on their estates are tenants-at-will and possess no proprietary 
rights in their respective holdings. 

2542. 6. No such process is going on in this Sub-division. 

2543. 7. No. 

2544. 8. The money-lenders in this Sub-division are generally maha- 
jcuis and they advance loans on the khatu accounts and in excep¬ 
tional cases on stamp deeds. The co-operative credit societies exist 
in a few villages and have their own method of advancing loans. They 
generally advance loans in cash, but the majority of the mahajans^ 
advance both in cash and kind. In the Kekri town it may be said that 
both moveables and immoveables are pledged and mortgaged in some 
cases. In the istimrari estates no mortgage of the agricultural lands 
or houses in the villages are permissible under the existing regula¬ 
tions; the creditors, therefore advance loans on the security of agricul¬ 
tural produce as well as cattle and ornaments if any, over and above 
the agricultural implements and bullocks necessary for the agricultural 
requirements. 

-2545. 9. The Usurious Loans Act is availed of in cases in which defen¬ 
dants invoke its help. But in cases in which debts are compromised 
by the parties, out-of the Court, the Court has no alternative but 
to pass a decree on such terms as are agreed upon between the 
parties. The cases in which either exorbitant interest is claimed 
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•or the principal mostly consists of previous arrears of interest at a 
very high rate, when brought to the notice of the Court, receive 
,prompt action and requisite help is rendered to the defendants in such 
cases under the Usurious Loans Act. The main difficulty lies in cases 
in which the-old accounts were made up and a fresh khata was executed 
for the balance so struck so as to show the whole amount as the princi¬ 
pal sum borrowed anew and in cash, making no reference at all to the 
•old account. Suits based on such accounts cannot be brought under the 
Usurious Loans Act and there lies no legal remedy to help the defend¬ 
ants in most cases. Hence the free use of the Act depends more upon 
the defendant than on any legislation. 

2546. 10. In this Sub-division I would suggest that the following 
legislation should be of- great advantage to the illiterate agriculturist 
borrowers. Loans above Rs. 50 advanced to an agriculturist by a 
money-lender should not be recognised by the Courts unless the bond 
is registered and'as regaldb those below Rs. 50 the khata entry should 
not be recognized unless the payment is attested by a village headman 
■ or a pat-wari of the village concerned. 

2547. 11. There £ re no arbitration boards or village pancliayati i in this 
-Sub-division. 


H.—Finance foe agricultural production. 

2548. 12. They obtain mostly from the mahajan money-lenders and in 
a few cases from the co-operative credit societies partly in cash and 
partly in kind. The rates of interest charged have already been 
nojfced. Loans are generally taken for a period of one or two years 
when no security is given and if security is given then according to the 
period allowed by law as the case may be. 

.2549. 13. They do borrow takavi when needed. Takari loans are 
•granted here generally in times of scarcity and famines only when 
■extra staff for its distribution and for maintenance of accounts is 
kept. In order to enable the agriculturist to receive loans under the 
act more freely and advantageously I would suggest that some special 
staff should be provided in the tehsils for the purpose. 

2550. 14. No. 

2551. 15. Agricultural produce is mostly financed by money-lenders 
who charge a very high rate of interest owing to the non-paying 
habits of the borrowers. This defect can only be removed by the 
formation of credit societies. 

2552. 16. No such estimate can be given for this Sub-Division which 
includes all utimrari area. 


C.—Finance for marketing. 

2553. 17. Kekri town is the main marketing centre in this Sub-division, 
for various crops. 

2554. 18. The small agriculturists generally sell their products direct 
in the market but the bigger ones sell it through their artias (brokers) 
who usually charge brokerage at rates varying from -/8/- to Re. 1 
per cent, of the sale proceeds. There seems no "co-ordination among 
them nor does there appear any possibility for improvement in that 
•direction. 

Khan Sahib Zahur Masih. 
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2565. 19. Previous to taking it to the market the agriculturists; 
generally store their produce in store-rooms in their respective houses- 
and bring it to the markets in bullock carts where they sell it then 
and there through the mahajan brokers. 

2550. Yes. It is possible for them to obtain loans on the security of the 
grain so stored. 

2557. 20. There seems no possibility of operating licensed warehouses 
in this Sub-division as most of the agriculturists are petty cultivators 
and they do not stand in need of such warehouses. The istimrardars 
have already got big godowns. 

2558. 21. No such facilities exist here nor are they needed for petty 
cultivators. 

t 

2559. 22. During the process of marketing no such instruments are 
employed here. 

2660. 23. There is no possibility of forming pools and of co-operative- 
effort in the transporting and marketing of produce, as each cultivator 
has got his.own cart for transporting his small produce. 

2661. 24. No. 


D.— Long period loans for agriculture. 

2562. 25. Long term credit is appreciably in demand for (a) redemption 
of land, (b) payment of debt increased by compound interest, (c) 
marriage and other social occasions, (d) purchase of land. 

2563. 26.'To the landlords loans are obtainable to the extent of 
Rs. 50,000 or so but to the tenants of various kinds to the extent of 
the security furnishable by them and the amount of loan hardly exceeds 
Rs. 500 in individual cases. 

2564. 27. Please see reply to Question No. 13. 

2565. 28. The average value of land per acre of different quality is 
estimated as under in Kekri proper: — 


1. Chahi per acre 

2. Talabi „ 

3. Barani „ 


Rs, 

600 

300 

200 


2566. 29. There are such impediments to mortgage of agricultural 
holdings in this Sub-Division mainly in the istimrar-i estates. In these 
estates the istimrardar is the land lord and all tenants are tenants- 
at-will, having no proprietary rights in their holdings. They cannot, 
therefore mortgage their holdings as security for loans. 

2567. 34. The value of land for mortgage purposes may be estimated 
to be twenty times the net annual produce of such land. 

2568. 85. In such a case the loans may safely be advanced on the 
security of the land of the agriculturists with proprietary rights. 
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E.— Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

2569. 38. There exist a few cotton ginning and pressing factories in 
this Sub-division besides other cottage industries, subsidiary to agri¬ 
culture such as hand-spinning and weaving, shoe-making, reed work, 
etc., on a small scale. They have no suitable market here for cottage 
industries and hence financing them on adequate scale would be less 
profitable to the workers in view of the foreign competition. 

2570. 39. Such industries could hardly be encouraged in view of foreign 
competition. The workers thereat are generally unskilled and their 
produce is coarse material and only used by the agriculturists. 

2571. 48 . The rate of interest charged to the urban classes, varies from 
-IS/- per cent, to Its. 1-4-0 per cent, per month in the case of mahajan 
classes as well as other urban classes, according to status or solvency 
-of the borrower. The aahukar mahajans generally advance loan$. The 
establishment of a banking association would be useful. 

2572. 49 . No such industries exist here. 


I.—Indigenous bankers and money-lenders. 


2573. 55 . The mahajan communities only practise on a large scale as 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders here. 

2574. 58 . He does combine other business with banking. There is no 
money-lender who exclusively does banking and money-lending 
business. 

2575. 57 . Indigenous money-lender finances about 75 per cent, agri¬ 
culturists by advancing seeds and grain for maintenance up to the 
harvesting time. In very rare cases these money-lenders deposit 
money in banks or invest in industrial shares. 

2576. 58 . There is no such organization. 

2577. 60 . Please see answer No. 56. 


2578. 61 . By borrowing from other big money-lenders. 

2579. 26 . On deposits, the sahukar mahajans allow interest at rates 
varying from 4 as. to 8 as. per cent, per month. The rates charged 
•by indigenous money-lenders among themselves varies from 8 as to 
12 as. per cent, per month. 

2680. 63> As already stated, the mahajans charge interest at the rate 
of Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, per month from the agriculturists, 
these rates can be brought down by competition with a new banking 
institution. Such reduction in rates would be beneficial to the agri¬ 
cultural classes and would improve their economic condition. 

2£81. 64 . Yes, there exists some prejudice against the indigenous 
naoney-Jendera. The existing defect is their charging interest at an 
exorbitant rate, but their dealings are on sound lines, 

2582. 65 . The net return to the indigenous money-lenders who advance 

money to agriculturists may be estimated at as. 8 to as. 10 per cent, 
per month on-their capital. In Kekri about two dozen speculators 
.have failed since 1920 but none of the money-lenders who advance loans 
to agriculturists have failed and their business is steady. —— 

2583. 66 . They refuse loans mostly on account of the unacceptable 

nature of the security offered. I a 

Khan Saheb Zahur Masih. 
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2884. 87. Huvdis and postal insurance are the main existing facilities 
for internal remittances. Supply bills are not used here as there is 
no bank or treasury. 

2585. 68 . The money does not flow from one rural centre to another nor 
from rural centre to urban centre during any season of the year. 

2586. 69. No. 

2587. 70. The fluctuation of the hundi rates is from 6 as. to 8 as. per 
cent, and the Imperial Bank rate affects them to the extent of variation 
of the Bank rates. 

2688. 71. Yes. 

2589. 72. The existing facilities are adequate. 

2590. 74. As a rule every innovation meets opposition in the beginning 
but in due course this class of money-lenders would adapt themselves 
to any measures which may be introduced to regulate their operations. 


J.—Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

2591. 79. .Only one per cent, of the agriculturists here can be expected 
to have a surplus income ovor their necessary expenditure. Such a 
surplus cannot be expected to be more than Its. 10,000 a year. 

2592. 80. Agriculturists in this Sub-division are mostly poor, and an 

estimate of the actual capital saving cannot be more than Rs. 10,000 
■a year. ' 

2693. 81. People of India are generally habituated to invest their 
money in silver and gold in the form of ornaments, an estimate of 
the amount of gold and silver brought in the Kekri Sub-division, 
since 1913 can roughly amount to Rs. 10 lacs. This purchase was 
generally made by ixtimrardars and mahajans for their ornaments. 
The habit of hoarding is decreasing. No estimate for hoarded wealth 
can be given. 

2694. 82. The people in this Sub-division are mostly agriculturists and 
have a little surplus money, which they generally invest in ornaments 
or spend in marriages and mosar ceremonies. 

2595. 83. In rare cases, and at the usual rate of interest charged in 
this Sub-division. 

2590. 84. People here are quite ignorant of the use of cheques. 

2597. 85. Yes. It may be attributed to the fact that people have less 
confidence in the honesty of the management of the banks. The 
failures of many banks have created suspicion in the minds of the 
public who prefer to make ornaments rather than invest the money 
m a bank. 

2698. 88 . Yes. By increasing the rate of interest thereon, 

2599. 98. The establishment of such branches has proved to be very 
useful to the mercantile community. 

2600. 94. Only accumulation of hereditary savings are the main 
.resources of the indigenous money-lender. 

2601. 95. Kekri. 
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Mr. BANWARI LAL MATHUR, F.R.E S. (London), Inspector oi 
Co-operative Societies, Ajmer-Merwara. 

Replies te the Questionnaire. 

2602. Before replying to the Questionnaire it is necessary to make re¬ 
marks about the peculiar conditions of the district and the natural dis¬ 
advantages it suffers from. The total area of the district is about 2,711 
square miles and is divided into two divisions 'Ajmer and Merwara. In 
Ajmer plain country is the rule and hills the exception, while in Mer¬ 
wara the opposite is the case. But the place being beyond the full 
influence of the monsoon, scarcity of water is often felt. In Ajmer 
when the beds of the nallaz are sandy a sufficient amount of water is 
absorbed during the rains to supply the wells, but they can only be 
profitably dug during a short distance from the stream. In the Nasira- 
bad circle which consists of Ramsar, Rajgarh and Derantu Circles and 
Kekri Sub-Division there are a good many shallow tank dependent on 
rain fall. In Ramsar pargna there is much salt and in Rajgarh the 
villages have light and sandy soil. In Berantu besides gome good tanks 
there is good well-cultivation. Kekri sub-division is all istimrari where 
the cultivators are tenants-at-will and are at the mercy of the istim- 
rcrdars. 

2604. The agriculturists here are quite illiterate being too poor to 
spend anything on education and only the mahajans take advantage of 
the schools. They are quite ignorant even of the selections of the seed' 
and use of good manure and improved implements as they have not 
received proper education to suit their requirements. Holdings of cul¬ 
tivated and fallow land are 5 or 6 acres in Ajmer and even less in 
Merwara and Todgarh. 

2605. Transport facilities are improving but there are no development 
departments to ameliorate the condition of agriculturists. Dispen¬ 
saries too are very few and far between and in times of malaria and 
epidemics a severe, loss is caused to the agriculturists. 

2606. Last but not least the subordinate officers in Courts are never 
sympathetic towards this class with the result that the money-lenders 
bleed them white. 

2607. In short, the cultivating classes of this district as described in 
difforent settlement reports are “Docile, ignorant and debt-ridden, 
their wants are few and that very often many”. 

2608. To reach an estimate of the existing indebtedness of the agricul¬ 
turist classes in m,v circle, there are about 18^ lacs due from the co- 
operators both to the societies and the money-lenders. The society 
members form 3 per cent, of the population but fths of the population 
of this part is agriculturist taking 3 per cent, to be free from debt,. 
The whole debt must be approximately 4 crores of rupees from this 
class of people. Of this about, |th must be secured either by a regis-' 
tered mortgage, by a simple bond or on the general security of crop 
and produce. Of this about Jth must be secured by registered mort¬ 
gage and the remaining fths is secured by a simple bond, as in 
istimrari areas, land generally belongs to the istimrarrfar and the 
tenant cannot transfer it by registered mortgage, he only does it 
privately on simple bond. 

2609. The main causes for which this debt is contracted are: — 

(1) marriages, funeral and other social occasions, (2) famine- 
and other kinds of distress, e.g., epidemics, (3) growth 
of debt by compound interest and (4) purchase of cattle. 

Mr. Banwari Lai Mathur. 
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2610. There are a few persona who own more than the economic holdings 
and the debt due from them is higher than from those who own less. 

2611. This debt is largely due to the high-handedness of the professional 
money-lenders. 

2612 There are the following classes of creditors who deal with the 
people, namely, (1) Government who advances takavi loans at per 
cent. Recoveries are made on each crop. Instalments are fixed adding 
interest beforehand. (2) Co-operative societies which advance loans at 
12 per cent, interest. Interest is recovered on each crop first, but the 
outstanding interest is not added to the principal. (3) Professional 
money-lenders, generally charge 18 per cent, and calculate interest, 
except in rare cases, every half-year adding it to the principal. They 
also take produce on bohra b/iao, i.e., a bit cheaper than the market 
rates. They also charge kata varying from 5 to 10 per cent, while 
advancing loan. (4) Government officials who generally charge 15 per 
cent, and also charge food and expenses of going and coming to and 
from the village. (5) Pathans generally charge 75 per cent, interest 
and try to extort it every month by forcible means. 

2613. 3. The existing legislation has not gone far enough to provide 
credit facilities. In my opinion the old debts of the money-lenders 
which are not audited should be settled through insolvency courts and 
the co-operative societies should then be encouraged and organised. 

2614. 4. There are no such bigger zamindars but professional money¬ 
lenders are taking possession of the lands sometimes and the real owner 
is becoming his tenant. 

2615. 5. This is being done in several cases. 

2616. 6. Yes: the incentive to produce more is being lost. The policy 
of the Land Alienation Act of 1914 should be strictly enforced and land 
given only to the more efficient cultivators instead of to a money-lender 
in cases where it is essential to do so in the interest of agriculture 

2617. 7. There is no zamindar money-lender except the professional 
money-lenders who have come in possession of land. They extract per¬ 
sonal services in rare cases. 

2618. 8. Loans in kind are advanced generally on sawai badi on each 
crop, that is at 50 per cent, interest in kind; but this is easily repaid. 
But the cash loans although the rate of interest is lower are not 
repaid so easily. 

2619. 9. The Usurious Loans Act of 1918 is not being availed of. 
Quarterly reports should in my opinion be asked for from the Courts 
as to its application or action taken on them. 

2620. 10. Forms of accounts books should be prescribed and accounts 
audited annually, 

2821. 11. There are no such boards here. 

B.— Finance for agricultural production. 

2622. 12- (a) Finance is general^ got in kind from the money-lenders 
who debit the cash value in kata and in case of a seed sawai badi is 
charged in kind. Interest charged is generally 18 per cent, besides 
kata. Rates vary from 18 to 36 per cent. 

( b ) Such loans are advanced at high rates after deducting above 
kata. Rates vary from 18 to 36 per oent, 

(c) Such loans are given in kind only for maintenance from the «hop 
of the money-lender when corn is cheap, and in cash when it is dear. 
Other needs are supplied in cash which is payable at the next crop 
and a conditionals made in some cases that double the amount should 

;id if he fails to pay in a specified time, and so on. 
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2623. The only difference between the rates charged from different 
classes of zamintldrs is that a higher rate is charged from poor persons 
and a lower rate from big persons. 

2624. Co-operative banks and professional money-lenders play very 
important parts in financing the agriculturists’ needs. Government 
advances takavi loans only in times of scarcity. 

2625. 13. The cultivators do not freely take takavi loans as the process 
is expensive and troublesome. It should be given through co-operative 
societies. 

2626. 14. It does not seem to be so. There is great scope for improve¬ 
ment in that direction. 

2627. 15. Cultivators being uneducated are liable to be deceived by the 
money-lenders, hence the first thing is to introduce compulsory free edu¬ 
cation ; secondly persons doing money-lending should get a license and 
forms should be prescribed and audit done annually. 

2628. 16. It is difficult to give an estimate but about 26 lacs of rupees 
are annually required. The principle on which I estimate this is that 
about Rs. 90,000 were advanced to co-operators who may be taken to 
be 2| per cent, as some of them being defaulters are not advanced any¬ 
thing by the society. 72 per cent, are such as require loans hence about 
26 lacs are annually required. 

C.— Finance for marketing. 

2629. 17. There is no important marketing centre in my circle except 
three small ones for cotton and grain at Bijainagar, Kekri and 
Nasirabad. 

2630. 18. The money-lenders collect the produce from their clients at a 
bit cheaper rate and sell them to the agents of big firms at the towns 
mentioned above. There is no direct connection of any firm, bank, etc., 
with the cultivators, 

2631. 19. The agriculturists does not store the produce in a true sense, 
he only collects it in the kotha and gives to hi s bohra when he 
comes to the village, by instalments as collection goes on. He makes 
a round in the village once or twice a week collecting the produce in 
this way, 

2632. 20. If the Government assists the agriculturists in keeping the pro¬ 
duce by financing, then the system can work. This should be tried as 
an experiment in some big cities. 

2633. 21. Agriculturists should be financed when the produce is taken for 
marketing. 

2634. 22. I have not come across such instances. 

2635. 23. If the Government finances the agriculturists at a cheap rate 
of interest through the co-operative department, much can be done on 
this side. 

2636. 24. Nil. 


D.—Long period loan for agriculture. 

2637. 25. Yes, there is a demand for long term credit for (a), (6), ( h), 
(m) of question No. 1 and ( b ) of question No. 12. 

2638. 26. Long term credit is generally refused here and the money¬ 
lenders advance loans on strict conditions, to be repaid within a 
specified short time, 

2639 27. As in answer to question No. 13. 

Mr. Ttanwar* Lai Mathur. 
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2640. 28. 

Kind of Land. 

Average value 

Average prod uee 

per acre. 

per acre, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Chdhi 

250 

15 

Talabi 

200 

10 • 

Abi 

150 

7$ 

Barani . 

50 

4 

(a) and (b) The quality of land and supply of manure and water is 


to be seen. Efficiency of the cultivator and his proper care also form 
an important part of this. Prices are lowered greatly as it is to 
be auctioned, so the purchaser does not make higher bids. 

(c) Fair bargain can be had in this way. ’ 

2642. 29. No mortgage can be made for more than 20 years, but the 
money-lenders are shrewd enough to get a fresh mortgage before the 
period of the former mortgage ends. There should be a law that the* 
land given on baraskati once to a money-lender should not again be 
given to him, his debt being cleared. 

2643. 30. People are too illiterate to accept debenture bonds in this 
area. Education in banking principles is the remedy. 

2644. 31. There is no such bank in my circle. There is one mortgage 
bank at Ajmer which perhaps advances Joans on mortgages up to the 
extent of frds of the value of land. 

2645. 32. Such institutions should be established with strict Government 
supervision. 

(а) Directors should be taken from the agriculturists to be trained. 
Publicity and equality should be the principle. 

(б) At least 4,000 shares of Rs. 25 each should be issued. 

( c) It is better if the Government finances it till the public begin to 
realise the advantages. 

(d) Loans should be advanced for long periods at cheaper rates. 
The proportion between the value of mortgage and the amount of loan 
should be 3 to 2. 

( e ) It should be obtained from all these sources. 

(/) Debentures should carry Government security in the beginning 
both or principal and interest and after a period of 10 years only* for 
interest. 

(g) It is better if it is done so. 

( h ) There seems to be no harm in case they carry Government 
guarantee. 

2646. 33. Local circumstances should be seen. 

2647. 34. A committee of experienced persons having knowledge of 
revenue work should be appointed, who should see the estimated pro¬ 
duce of the last five years and then form the estimate. 

2648. 38. The land mortgaged should be taken charge of by Government 
by law till the loan is cleared. If the borrower defaults Government 
should have power to sell it. 

36. Law should be amended so as to secure the object in (a), (b) and 
<e) above. 1 

2649. 37. Co-operative societies should be established for this and loans 
given to them by Government at cheaper rate. 
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E.— Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

2650. 38. There are no such small subsidiary industries except the 
poultry breeding society at A'sapura which has not yet done any sub¬ 
stantial work. There is also a small society of Regan at Dilwari who 
also cure leather. Government should encourage them by financing 
them. As was the view of L. Balkishen. previous Registrar, the money 
spent on famine relief may be better utilized in this direction. 

2651. 38. Poultry-farming, garden produce, spinning, dairy farming, 
cattle breeding, etc,, should be encouraged co-operatively. 

2652. 49. They can be of great help; dairy farming, poultry-farming 
and gardening started through Government support or co-operative 
societies can be of great help to the agriculturists by increasing their 
connection with towns and cities. 

F.—Rural co-operation. 

2653. 41. The co-operative societies in my area really do banking 
business and are improving the morals in addition to obtaining deposits, 
etc. 

2654. 42, There are no such other banks in this area. The only popular 
prpvident and banking company recently started has practically come 
to a close now. 

2655. 43. Members do not fully realise the societies to be their own 
institutions, education is what is necessary. 

2656. 44. Co-operative banks cannot advance loan for long terms as the 
depositors may ask for the deposits at any time. The usual period for 
which deposits are received is 3 years. As regards short term loans the 
surplus in bank becomes high at the time of recovery causing loss to 
the central banks. 

2657. All the small productive demands of the agriculturists (co- 
operators) are met with by the co-operative societies. 

2658. 45. Above 2 lacs of rupees extra will be sufficient to finance this 
area. 

2659. 46. There is no competition in this area. 

2660. 47. No more financial concessions are required except that Gov¬ 
ernment should provide finance for long term loans for special pur¬ 
poses at cheap rates of interest. 

G.— Non-agricultural credit and indebtedness. 

2661. 48. I come in touch with the Regans , Chamars, Khatiks and 
sweepers of Nasirabad Town and I find that the rates of interest 
charged from varies from 371- per cent, to 75 per cent. 

2662. There are no other banking facilities for them but the co-opera¬ 
tive societies, which finance them in times of need. The load of that on 
thorn is very high but it is being now gradually reduced. 

2663. 49. Leather trade, shoemaking, taking of contracts of building and 
of sliahar-mfai, by the sweepers and starting of poultry farming can 
be of great benefit. Government help is necessary to finance them at 
low rates of interest during the process of production and marketing. 
Co-operative societies are trying to help this to some extent. 

2664. 50. There are no societies of small traders, but Regan who deal 
in leather are being financed. The proper wants of the members are 
beipg financed by the co-operative movement. 

Mr. Bunwari Lai Mathur. 
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2665. 51. Credit, better-living housing and arbitration are the kinds of 
societies specially required in the urban areas. 

.2666. 52. I have already _gaid ; that there are no important mandis here 
except three small ones at Kekri, Bijainagar and Nasirabad which are 
not of great importance as the province is too small. 

2667. 53. Yes; I agree and suggest that a co-operative wholesale and 
supply society should be established with branches at different central 
places. These will save the producers from losing the real profit which 
goes to the middle-men. 

I.—Indigenous banker and money-lender. 

2668. 55. A few Saraogi firms practice indigenous banking, and money- 
lending is done by different communities mentioned elsewhere. 

2669. 56. They do hundi business and have also got shops of cloth and 
grain in which they deal. There is none who lives on money-lending 
or banking solely. 

2670. 57. The money-lenders help in financing agriculture to a great 
extent and they also help in financing trade and industries. Private 
firms help in financing ■ these money-lenders. 

2671. 58. There is no such bank in my area only private firms do this 
business. 

2672. 59. There are two kinds of hundis, i.e., (1) payable on sight. (2) 
payable after a specified time only. 1 have not come across other 
credit instruments used by these firms. 

2673. 60. These firms grant short term loan on the security of goods or 
property ou such terms as local circumstances and the dealings of the 
borrower allow. 

2674. 61. They keep some fluid resources to meet this and in case of 
longer demands they borrow from the neighbouring shopkeepers or 
firms. Village money-lenders advance loan in times of sowing and 
raising the crop, and the town banker advances loan when he sells his 
Corn, etc. The town banker takes the money from him (village money¬ 
lender) when-the crop is sold and recovery is made by him. Thus each 
supplements the other. It is difficult to form an estimate in such a 
short time. 

2675. 62. These firms give interest at rates varying from 3 to 6 per cent, 
on deposits. Yes; when the demand for money rises rate of interest 
also rises. There is no fixed rate; it varies under different circum¬ 
stances. 

2676. 63. There is no direct dealings of these firms with the agricul¬ 
turists. 

2677. 64. fhese indigenous bankers deal with the petty money-lenders. 
Their dealings are generally fair except in some special cases. 

2678. 66 . It is difficult to give this in such a short time. I do not 
remember such instances but their business is generally declining. 

2679. 66 . They have sometimes to refuse for want of working capital but 
they mainly do refuse on account of unacceptable nature of the security. 

2680. 67. Except these two, there are no other facilities in this rural 
,-area. 

2681. 68 . In this account hundis are generally used. Yes; the money 
flows from one rural area to another and from the rural centre to 
the urban. Hundis are discounted according to local circumstances. 
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2682. 69. In this area I do not think there is a large amount of money 
lying in the hands of indigenous bankers. 

2683. 70. In times of scarcity of money value of hundi falls and vice 
versa. 

2684. 71. I think so. 

2685. 72. Since this is a rural area they can only be - of service when the 
rural population is educated. 

2686. 73. It should be properly organised under the supervision of the 
Government. 

2687. 74. They will take it ill but it is necessary in the interest of justice 
and fair play. 

2688. 76. I have no suggestion to make. 

2689. 76. I_have no suggestion to make. 

2690. 77. A local bank with a local directorate with which the indigen¬ 
ous banking system is connected should be established, which in its turn 
may have connection with the central money market; the indigenous 
banker may represent himself through local elected directors. This 
local bank should serve as a pivot on which this business may move 
instead of competing with indigenous bankers who may become its- 
members. 

2691. 78. I have nothing to say as it is not greatly in vogue here. 

2692. 79. There are about 2 per cent, agriculturists who have got surplus 
over necessary expenditure. It is difficult to do so in such a short 
time. 

2693. 80. I am sorry.. 

2694. 81. This is general. Lot of money 1 is spent in gold and silver. 
Tendency towards hoarding is decreasing now. 

2695. 82. The money as soon as received is either taken away by the 
creditor or wasted by agriculturists in drinking, etc. If the creditors 
are a bit slack, co-operative societies try to take the deposits from the 
members by giving preference to their deposits by allowing increased 
rates of interests. Thrift societies also eneouarge savings by giving 
good rates of interest. Insurance companies also help in this direction 
to some extent although they are not so beneficial in the long run if 
the members survive. 

2696. 83. There are no such instances here except in one or two cases 
in my circle. 

2697. 84. It is only among the educated communities and not among the 
agriculturists. 

2698. 85. Yes; it is of very slow growth because banking system is of 
recent growth here and the members have not become familiar with it. 

(1) Post Office Savings Banks. 

(2) Co-operative societies, are the main institutions for encouraging 
savings which are open to public. Post Office Savings Banks are not 
available in all places and co-operative societies are. 

2699. 86. A few people resort to postal cash certificates because these 
are not sufficiently known. Salary-earners resort to Post Office Saving 
Banks not the agriculturists; because they are neither within their 
easy reach nor have they got money to do so; and those who have got " 

.savings invest in the village by advancing to agriculturists as they 
can get a higher rate there. 

2 1 00. 87. I have nothing to say in this connection at present. 

Mr. Ban won Lai Mathur. 
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2701. 88 . They may form partnership and invest their money in any 
business organisation and get profit on it. Dividend in thrift societies 
is not interest. 

2702. 89. I have nothing to say to it. 

2703. 90. People are not so educated as to take it up. 

2704. 91. There are no such cases here in this rural area. 

2705. 92. First proper education in 3 R’s and the right sort of education 
in their profession are necessary and then Government propaganda 
can be of some use as they will have some savings by doing agriculture 
on right lines and getting increased production. 

2706. 93. There is one branch of this bank at Ajmer; but none in my 
circle. The "town public is taking advantages of interest and also of 
loan by giving good security. 

2707. 94. (1) Imperial Bank at Ajmer. 

(2) Post Office Savings Bank. 

(3) Government. 

(4) Co-operative societies. 

(5) Moneylenders (a) Pathan ( b) Official (c) Mahay an, 

2708. Only co-operative societies are easily accessible but people lack 
in education and they are also of great help to the people. Government 
help in reducing the. rate of interest on big long term loans is required 
to make it adequate. 

2709. 95. There should be at least one Post Office Savings Bank within 
a radius of 4 miles. Co-operative credit banks are necessary.in all 
places, one mortgage bank may advantageous lv he established at 
Nasirabad. There seems to be no scope for a joint stock bank in this 
area, 


Mr. FATEH MOHAMED, Inspector, Co-Operative Societies, Beawar- 

2710. It will serve some useful purpose if a brief history of the past 
agricultural indebtedness is given from the different reports of the 
settlement officers and other official authorities, which have been re¬ 
viewed in the following publications and reports: — 

1. Paragraphs 175, 202, 204 to 206, 208, 214 and 220 of Mr. 

Latouche’s Settlement Report of 1875. 

2. Paragraph 82 of Mr. Whiteaway’s Settlement Report of 1887. 

3. Pages 113 to 116 of Mr. Tucker’s Report on famine in 1908—10. 

4. Paragraphs 47, 57, 58 of Mr. Lupton’s final Settlement Report 

of 1910. 

5. Page 48 of Ajmer District Gazetteer of 1904. 

6. Paragraph 22 of Sir Leslie Porter’s Note on the Ajmer-Merwara 

Settlement, dated 27th March 1910. 

.. 2711. The local Government has admitted in their letter No. 443, dated 
3rd May 1912 to the Government of India that “These reports prove 
that the indebtedness of the agriculturists in the district has been 
steadily growing since 1874, figures are not available for the period 
prior to 1874, but it is clear in paragraph 175 of Mr. Latouche’s 
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Settlement Report that a heavy burden of debt is not a new feature of 
these districts but conditions have been similar in natilre, if not in 
degree, ever since 1836.” 

2712. Mr. Latouche stated in paragraph 205 of his Settlement Report 
tha*t the mortgage debt alone which existed in the district was suffi¬ 
ciently appalling, amounting as it did to Es. 11,55,437, ThiB refers 
to the position in 1874. 

2713. Ten years later Mr. Whiteaway reported that the area of lands 
under mortgage had risen from 26,532 acres to 30,319 acres. In 1908, 
after a series of bad seasons the area under mortgage had advanced to 
46,664 acres, while at the same time, no less than 18,389 acres have been 
sold in 24 years between 1884 and 1908. The amount of the mortgage 
debt in the whole district is*not exactly known but it is probably at the 
present time not less than 18 lakhs. Writing of the money-lenders 
Mr Watson wrote in 1904 as follows in Ajmer-Merwara Gazetteer: — 
“Years of famine gave an oppportunity to the grain dealers to secure 
what otherwise would be bad debts. There is always a large amount 
of unsecured debt which has descended from father to son, a hungry 
man is not over cautious as to 1 what he puts his name to and the 
grain dealers find their opportunity in the necessity of the cultivators 
who if they require food are obliged to sign bonds or mortgage their 
lands for the full amount which the grain dealers state is due to them. 
It is estimated that more than half of the agricultural land has perma¬ 
nently passed into the hands of money-lenders and a very great portion 
•of land still in the hands of agriculturists is mortgaged. Probably 95 
per cent, of the Merwara agriculturists and 80 or 85 per cent, of Ajmer 
•are heavily involved in debt. In 1919, Mr. Calvert’s enquiry into 
the question of money-lenders showed that their profits by money-lend- 
jng came to 16 lakhs of rupees. The number of persons depending on 
money-lending has more than doubled itself since 1901.” 

2714. Annual reports on the working of the co-operative societies in the 
district of Ajmer-Merwara for the year 1918-19, page 18 will also fur¬ 
nish information on the subject. 

2715. Enquiry of 1918 regarding 10,779 co-operators gives an average 
debt of all binds of Es. 379 per co-operator which is mentioned in 
“Punjab Peasants in Prosperity and Debt” by Mr. M. L. Darling, I.C.S. 
In Beawar the indebtedness of all kinds at that time was Rs. 349 per 
co-operator, while i n Ajmer and Todgarh it was Rs. 378 and Rs. 340 res¬ 
pectively which shows that the highest amount of debt is in Ajmer and 
next to that comes Beawar while Todgarh has the lowest figure. The 
reason for this is not too far to seek. This is due to the fact that the 
average holding in Ajmer, Beawar and Todgarh Tehsils is 5 to 6 acres 
2'84 and 126 acres respectively. This shows that the larger proprietor 
is more highly indebted than the smaller, also that debt follows credit. 
If we take it for granted that the same average is applicable to all 
agriculturists, it will not be unreasonable, because this average is based 
on an enquiry including people no less than 10,779 in number, residing 
in all parts of the district and including all castes and status and is 
therefore a more reliable data than any other assumption. One co- 
operator represents a family of 4 or 6 persons as according to the 
Census Report, 1921, a family consists of 4'08 persons. My estimated 
figures of existing agricultural indebtedness are worked out as 
follows: — 

3718. Ajmer-Merwara .—Debt of 379 agricultural families (which, are- 
about 61,000 souls) = Rs, 2,31,19,000. There is no data of any enauify 
available. 

Mr. Fateh Mohamed. 
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2717. In the Beawar Tehsi' an average loan per co-operator (i.e., one 
family) is Rs. 382 according to the figures of the Had-i-Qarza 
register for 1928-29, which shows no appreciable difference between the 
two figuresi 

2718. I would suggest that special enquiry by deputing a special official 
must be made after every 10 years, so as to suggest remedy if the situ¬ 
ation demands at any occasion, otherwise it is just lilce working in 
dark, in an unintelligent way not knowing the real situation. 

(a) No information can be had from revenue record or other sources 
regarding this. 

(h) This does not arise as no such Act iB in force here. 

(c) No information is available in this respect. 

2719. Debts are generally incurred for the following purposes 

Purchase of land. 

Improvement of wells and nadis. 

Purchase of plough cattle. 

Redemption of mortgaged land. 

Fodder. 

Seed and manure. 

Agricultural implements. 

Weeding and miscellaneous charges. 

Payment of revenue rent. 

Trade. 

Repayment of old debt. 

Marriage and funerals. 

Buildings. 

Milch cattle. 

Maintenance. 

Miscellaneous. 

*780. All borrowers are small peasant proprietors; none owns 100 or 
over 100 acres of land in this Tehsil. Nor does any one own an area 
over the size of an economic holding. 

2721. Civil courts should not recognize suits for loans advanced for un¬ 
productive purposes by legislation. Extravagant social customs should 
be prohibited by law. Creditors are the following: — 

2722. Government, to operative societies, professional money-lenders 
and zamindars. Indigenous bankers and other people to a small extent. 

2723. 2. The following rates of interest are charged by the different 
agencies: — 

Government, at per oent. per annum. 

Co-operative societies, from 8 to 12' per cent, per annum. 

Indigenous bankers and professional money-lenders, from 12 to 
36 per cent, per annum. 

Loans advanced in kind by money-lenders and zamindars, 26 t6 
60 per cent. 

Co-operative societies charge simple interest. Interest is charged 
by societies for days. 
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Professional money-lenders and indigenous bankers charge 
compound interest by adding interest if that is not paid 
also they deduct kata at 5 per cent, when they advance loan 
- generally, i,e., they advance Rs. 95 and debit Rs. 100. 

2724. They charge interest for full month even if a clay more passes 
after a full month. 

2725. In case of loan in kind 25 per cent, is charged as interest in 
kind for six months, or part of six months. 

2726. Government charges simple interest on the amount advanced for 
the number of years over which instalments are spread. In case of 
default, no interest is charged, though there is a provision to charge 
it with the sanction of the Commissioner. 

2727. 3. Lengthy, expensive, and tedious procedure of civil courts in 
giving decrees and their ineffective execution, law regarding registra¬ 
tion of deeds, etc,, stamp act, law regarding recovery of debt like 
arrears of land revenue affect adversely to a great extent. Absence of 
regulation of accounts affects adversely. Also law does not discourage 
loan for unproductive purposes to the extent it ought to do. Civil law 
in this respect should be amended so as to minimise'these defects, re¬ 
garding delay, expenses, and ineffectiveness. Registration Act should 
be amended so that compulsory registration should be only necessary 
for property valuing Rs. 500 in place of Rs. 100 as at present. Stamp 
fee and court fee should be reduced. Law regarding recovery like 
arrear of land revenue should be amended so as to allow auction of 
land. Section 19 of the Co-operative Societies Act should be amended 
on the lines of Bombay Co-operative Societies Act. Tenancy Act 
should be passed bestowing fixity of tenure and freedom to sell like 
occupancy tenants and reducing the rent payable to landlord in 
istimi tri area. Panchayat Act should also be introduced and the law 
holding the estates of deceased istimrardafx not liable to their debts 
should be abolished. 

2728. The following methods for enforcing repayment of debts are 
adopted by the following agencies : — 

Government.—Recovers on harvest through Revenue officials and 
lambardarx. If borrower fails to repay, dastak is issued, if that too 
is proved to be ineffective, the possession of the land is taken and 
amount is recovered from its produce, when whole amount is recovered) 
the land is given into the possession of the borrower. 

Cooperative Societies recover thnough panchayat on harvest 
according to instalment fixed in bond and revised at the time of each 
harvest. If the borrower fails he and his sureties are proceeded 
against but if circumstances demand, before this step is taken, 
extension is granted by the committee. Award of arbitrator against 
the defaulter is presented in the civil court for execution like a decree 
of the court. The Government has also given power to recover 
dues of the society from defaulter, like arrears of land revenue, but 
that has not proved to be effective and useful, 

2729. Money-lender recovers in cash, or kind amicably. Failing this 
sometimes he gets a new bond executed for principal and interest 
calculated thereon. If he fails to recover amicably, he resorts to civil 
court by filing a civil suit claiming the amount of principal, interest 
and costs. After obtaining decree against the borrower, they present 
the same for execution. In exceptional cases, the judgment debtors 
are sent to civil jail. 

Mr, Fateh Mohamed. 
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2730. 4. (a) No. 

(6) Not on a large scale. It has been checked by the Land 
Alienation Act to a great extent. It should be checked by further 
restrictions; the holdings are small and transfer on a small scale even 
would effect the small peasant proprietor and agriculture. 

2731. 5. All lands which are being sold to money-lenders and agricul¬ 
turists are being sold for old debt. The process is in progress, though 
on a limited scale. 

2732. 6. The process as above remarked exists on a limited scale. It 
takes away from the actual cultivator the incentive to produce more 
or cultivate his land in a more efficient way or better manner. It 
can be checked by legislation, by disallowing transfer of land to non- 
cultivating classes. 

2733. 7. No such custom exists here. 

2734. 8 . The village money-lender advances loan in cash and charges 
kata at 5 per cent, which he deducts from the amount advanced. He 
adds interest to principal if that is not paid afteri a year or so, 
when he strikes balance. He counts days as months though there be a 
day over a full month. In case of a loan in kind, he charges 25 per 
cent, for the period up to the next harvest whether that be a month or 
two or three up to six mouths. If on harvest that is not paid, he 
adds the interest to principal and sometimes charges 50 per cent, on 
that amount, but that is done in rare cases. In case of loan in kind 
by agriculurist the same custom is followed. Itahti system is not pre¬ 
valent except on an insignificant scale by Kabuli Fathans. They lend 
money to men of no means, and charge interest at exorbitant rates on 
promise to recover on certain date and failing that date to pay more 
than the amount advanced and interest thereon. 

2735. 9. At present it is not being availed of to any appreciable extent; 
it is considered to bo a dead letter. I would suggest that courts 
should make it a point that every defendant should state in his state¬ 
ment (Jawcb- i-TJawa) whether he wants any action taken under the 
Usurious Loans Act: if so desired by the defendant the court should 
get the accounts examined by a competent official of the Co-operative 
Department. The accounts should be examined even from the first 
dealing if desired by the defendant. A special report on the working of 
the Usurious Loans Act should be included in the annual reports on the 
administration of civil justice, which should be reviewed in the annual 
report on the working of the co-operative societies. 

2736. 10. Law for the regulation of accounts should be enacted on 
the lines of the Punjab Money-lenders’ Bill and British Money-lenders' 
Act, 

2737. 11. There are no such boards or village Punchayats in the district 
and it is necessary to have such Panchayats by the introduction of 
the Village Panchayat Act. 

2738. 12. (a) The agriculturist obtains finance from village money¬ 
lenders in cash as well as in kind. Interest on cash varies from 12 per 
cent, to 56 per cent. He deducts kata at 5 per cent, at least and 
charges compound interest if interest is not recovered after six months. 
Loan in kind bears 25 per cent, interest for a period from on© month 
to six months. He also mortgages his land as security and pays glmgri 
on that, keeping the land in mortgagor’s possession. Rate of interest 
and other conditions differ according to credit of the borrower and his 
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need. The money-lender takes advantage of the nature of need. When 
he advances loan for marriage he gets some amount over and above the 
interest. Similarly in case of mosar (funeral feast) which is follow¬ 
ed as a time-honoured custom, the money-lender will not advance in 
hard cash, if grain, fodder and cattle are with him. He will charge 
the highest price for which loan is required and will give inferior 
quality. At the time of recovery he will receive produce and pay mini¬ 
mum price. He weighs the grain himself at the time of lending and 
recovering. Generally he does not give a receipt for the amount 
received, sometimes he keeps account in different Latan. His accounts 
are not as properly kept as they ought to be. Bad seed and bad cattle 
and inferior fodder are sold to agriculturist on credit for good price. 
He combines the functions of (1) lender in cash and kind, (2) purchaser 
and supplier. He weighs himself all articles when he sells or purchases. 
He writes accounts and calculates interest himself. Co-operative socie- 
tier finance for such purpose. In time of famine or scarcity Govern¬ 
ment advances loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act. 

( b) The agriculturist is financed for these purposes by the money¬ 
lender, the co-operative societies and the Government under the Land 
Improvement Act. 

(c) For such need he is financed by money-lenders and co-operative 
societies. This is a land of small proprietors and none owns 100 or 
over 100 acres of land. Replies apply to small proprietors and small 
cultivators only. 

2739. No proportion can be given as to the amount of loan advanced in 
kind. It is a fact that if the money-lender has got the thing for which 
the agriculturist requires the loan, he will give that thing always and 
not cash. If he has not got that thing, then he will advance in cash. 

2740. Rate of interest is generally the same for advances for (a), (b) 
and (r), period has no effect on it, only security of ornaments or of land 
affects it, and lowers it to a small extent, i.e., to 14 as. to Ee. 1 per 
cent, per annum on ornaments and to Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0 per cent, on 
security of land. Rates are exorbitant certainly. Co-operative 
societies charge interest at rates varying from 8 per cent, to 12 per cent. 
Government charges 6i per cent. Different rates are charged for loans 
in cash and in kind, by money-lenders which are given in reply to 
Question No. 2. 

2741. The Imperial Bank, joint stock banks, indigenous banks and 
hankers, merchants and dealers and other companies giving credit and 
trading in fertilizers do not play any part in financing agriculture 
for any purpose. Zamindar money-lenders finance agriculture to a little 
extent, that too in a few villages. 

2742. 13. They do not borrow freely as the agriculturists are under the 
impression that such loans are granted in times of scarcity or calamity 
and applications are only then made for such loans. Steps should be 
taken to make the agriculturists better acquainted with the facilities 
it offers. The difficulty of coming to head-quarters of the tehsil 
from the distant villages is also a cause for not moking free use of the 
Takavi loan. Decentralized credit organizations serve him the best 
in this respect. Part of allotment should be placed at the disposal of 
«o-operative societies. 

2743. 14. There exists some moral co-ordination between Government 
and co-operative societies though not in recognized form. No co- 

Mr, Fateh Moha^ned. 
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ordination is witnessed between other agencies, nor is there any scope 
for improvement. 

2744. 15. The defects in the system of financing agricultural production 
are: — 

(1) Hate of interest is higher (with the exception of talcavi) than 

the industry can pay. 

(2) It takes a long time to secure loan from central places. 

(3) Loan advanced in kind is not of good quality; the seed is 

rotten sometimes and does not germinate. 

(4) Weak and old cattle are given. 

(5) No arrangements exist for supply of good seed when loan 

for that is required and loan is advanced in cash by which 
had seed from bazar is purchased by the agriculturist. 

(6) Money-lenders system of finance and account-keeping, his 

method of advancing loan and recovering, his doing the 
functions of lender, purchaser and supplier result in 
decrease of agricultural profit. 

(7) Takavi loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act are advanced 

in scarcity and famine only and not always. 

' (8) Loans under the Land Improvement Act are also advanced in 
famine, though it is due to a misunderstanding. 

(9) The agriculture is financed by money-lender for earning the 
maximum profit he can get and not for rendering service 
to agriculture and country. 

2745. These defects can only be removed by establishing co-operative 
societies throughout the district. 

2746. 16. Estimates for whole of Ajmer-Mevwara is: 

Rs, 

(а) .. .. .. 16,00,000 

( б ) .. 1 , 00,000 

(c) .. .. .. 1,00,000 

The estimate is formed on the basis of the figure of loan advanced 
to 11,664 members of co-operative societies in 1915-16, which was a 
famine year. Average per member of the loan advanced during that 
•year comes to Rs, 29/-. 

2748. In 1925-26 which was also a famine year, average per member 
of the loan advanced during the year comes to Rs. 22/- but the average 
of Merwara, which was the only famine-effected area in 1925-26, comes 
to Rs. 26. The highest figure of Rs. 29 is raised to Rs. 30 for the 
sake of estimating the maximum amount of capital required. 

2749. The agricultural population of the district is about 2,48,000 and 
the average family in rural area consists of 4'08 persons according to 
the Census Report, 1921. Thus the number of families comes to about 

__ 61,000. Hence the total amount required will amount to about Rs. 
18,00,000. It has been divided in («) ( b ) and (c) according to the pro¬ 
portion of such loans advanced in 1915-16. 

2750. Capita? ivailable at present is sufficient for the purpose. 



C.—FINANCE for marketing. 


2751. 17. Beawar town is the only market in this Tehsil. 

2752. 18, A cultivator brings his produce (cotton, wheat, barlej 
maize, etc.), in a cart to the town and proceeds to the shop of a com 
mission agent. The commission agent generally makes the followinf 
charges; — 



Cotton. 

Grain. 

(i) Commission 

Re. 1-0-0 to Ro. 1-9-0 per cent. 

] -0-0 to 1-9*0 per cenj 

(ii) Adda Dalali 

Re. 0-10 0 per cent. 

0-5-0 

(iii) Dharmada 

Re. 0-1-0 

0-2-0 

(Iv) For sweepe" 

Re. 0-1-0 „ 


(v) WaW-man, etc,Re, 0-1-0 „ 


(vi) Mazduri 

Re. 0-8-0 „ 

0-8-0 

The commission 

agent accompanies the owner to the bazar am 


arranges for its sale. After settling the rates, etc., the article is 
weighed down and the agent pay's up the cost less its commission, etc., 
and himself arranges to recover subsequently, The charges vary from 
Its. 2 to Ks. 2/0/- per cent. 

(ii) Besides this the money-lender purchases jins (commodity) in the 
village in his shop, or in recovery of his loan, or as a purchaser of 
small quantity, from those who do not bring their produce to market. 
The money-lender brings the produce thus purchased in the village to 
the buyer in the Mandi. He pays less commission than the agricul¬ 
turist to the commission agent. 

(iii) The co-operative sale union arranges to sell the produce of the 
members of co-operative societies on nominal commission of Re. 1 only 
for the whole produce which a member may sell during the year. The 
Union pays Badhat value of cotton which other commission agents 
generally do not pay to the agriculturists. In rate, weighing and 
calculation and Badhat, the agriculturist losses about 3 per cent, through 
other than co operative agencies. There is no co-ordination between 
different agencies, nor does there seem to be any possibility of effecting 
improvement in this direction. The charges arc shown above. No 
incidental charges are made except chan khan of Brahmans. 

S754. 19. (a) Mostly the cultivators keep the produce in their houses 
or khalas and after threshing and winnowing bring into the market. 

( b ) There is no storing place in the market. The agriculturist 
brings his produce direct from his khala or house to the market to his 
money-lender or to the commission agent. If warehouses are built for 
storing the produce in the market as in the United States of America 
or on the lines of Egyptian scheme for cotton producers on the security 
of grain stored therein, credit can be obtained or co-operative societies 
for sale and co-operative commission shops can advance loans on the 
security of grain stored with them if warehouses and godowns are 
erected and built. The Co-operative Sale Union does so but to a very 
little extent as warehouses are not available. 

2755. 20. It is desirable to establish such warehouses according to local 
conditions. Warehouses should be erected at iGovernment cost. In. 
the initial stages expenses of the staff should also be borne by the 
Government. 

Mr. Fateh Mohamed. 
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2756. 21. There exists no financing facility for marketing. The 
facilities requirecPare to advance money on the security of produce by 
establishing warehouses and to encourage co-operative marketing 
through co-operative institutions. In initial stages, the co-operative 
institutions organised for this purpose should be aided by the Gov¬ 
ernment in different forms, viz., finance, erection of warehouses, 
staff. 

2757. Charges Incurred for obtaining information regarding market 
rates in foreign market and exporting centres. 

2758. Internal trade does not require so many facilities but these are 
meant for external trade and if given will affect internal trade also. 
Egyptian scheme for loans on security of cotton is recommended, 

2759. 22. No agriculturist ever consigns any goods to any place out¬ 
side Beawar town and so no instruments of any kind are used for 
raising money. It is rare that an agriculturist or village money-lender 
deposits his produce with a merchant, on the execution of an agree¬ 
ment to the effect that it would be sold under the instruction of 
the depositor or at the will of the merchants or banker. The charges 
made are the rent of house and interest at -/12/- to Be. 1/- per cent, 
per annum. The town merchant raises money on railway receipts of 
the exported produce. There seems no difficulty as to the use of 
instruments, documents, for raising money, but the difficulty is that 
there are no warehouses properly run as in United States of America. 

2760. 23. There are possibilities of marketing and transporting of 

produce on co-operative lines, by forming co-operative commission 
shops and co-operative sale societies. ■» 

2761. 24. Reduction of duty on bills will encourage the extensive use 
of bills in internal trade in rural areas. 

2762. 25. Yes, there is appreciable demand for long term credit. 
Peasant proprietor and tenant both have- demand for it. 

2763. 26. Land mortgage bank and societies advance such loans for 
. specific purposes. Government advances loans under the Land- 

Improvement Act for laud improvement only. The extent of loan by 
both agencies is limited. There are no big land-lords in this Tehsil. 

2764. 27. Agriculturists do not freely borrow tnlcavi under this Act 
for the following reasons: — 

(1) Lengthy procedure of granting loan. 

(2) Obtainable from Tehsil head-quarters only, hence expensive. 

(3) Rigidity in recovery. 

(4) Presence of other decentralized agencies. 

2765. Such loans, through misunderstanding, are considered to be 
obtainable and grantable in famine and drought. This is due to want 
of propaganda. 

Suggestions — 

' The agriculturists should be made better acquainted with the 
advantages of the borrowing under this Act through propaganda. 

Part of the amount of allotment for eo-operators should be reserved 
to be advanced to them through co-operative societies. 
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2766. 28. The average value of land in Beawar Te^sil is as below: — 

Rs. 

per acre. 

Chahi .. .. .. 250 

Talabi .. .. . 200 

Abi .. .. .. 100 to 150. 

Barani .. .. .. 60 to 80. 

2767. The rates vary with the quality of land. .Ratio of yield to market 
value is generally as below :— 

1. Chahi, Tnlabi, Abi—L to 8. 

2. Barani —l to 4. 

2768. The factors which affect value are: 1, locality, 2. fertility, 3. 

sources of irrigation, 4. quality of water, 5. nearness to market or 
railway station, 6. transport facilities, 7. other investments are not 
liked by the farmers. 

276.0. Surplus money with the zamindar gives him'the impetus to 
purchase land even at dearer rates. 

(a) and (b). There is no instance. 

(c) All sales are through private negotiatiqn. The above value 
is for private negotiation only. 

2770. 29. The Land Alienation Act has restricted mortgages of agricul¬ 
tural holdings. It has no adverse effect. No modification is suggested 
except one made in reply to question No. 32 ( d ). ’ 

2771. 80, Owing to extremely precarious condition of the monsoon, the 
cultivator's indebtedness and his credit and 1 hie all round backward¬ 
ness, it is impossible to raise any money by means of debentures. If 
Government guarantee interest on debentures' money can be raised. 

2772. 31. There are 9 land mortgage societies and one land mortgage 
bank working in this Tehsil. They advance loans on security of land 
for redemption of land, liquidation of old debt and land improvement. 
They are financed by the Central Bank at 6j per cent. They in turn 
advance loan at 8 to 10 per cent, to their members. Their capital is 
composed of share capital, loan from the Central Bank. No debenture 
is issued, nor is Government loan taken. Generally they advance loan 
for redemption of land, 

2773. 32. As above stated there exist such institutions. Expansion 
of their activities is greatly needed. 

(а) The management must be on co-operative lines with a Govern¬ 
ment nominee. 

(б) According to local condition. 

(c) No need of raising share capital by Government. 

(d) Period of loan should be spread over 15 years and over but 
not exceeding 20 years as Land Alienation Aet does not permit 
mortgage for longer period than 20 years. It is advocated by some? 
that period should exceed 20 years but for that the Land Alienation. 
Act should be amended. 

(e) It should obtain working capital from (a) central institutions,: 
(b) debenture bonds, and (c) Government. 

Note : Deposits should not be received. 

(f) Government should guarantee interest only on debentures. 

Mr, Fateh Mohamed, 
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(g) Government assistance to land mortgage banks in the form 
of subscription to their debenture is desirable. 

(A) The debentures of land mortgage banks, the interest on which 
is guaranteed by the Government should be added to the list of trustee 
securities. 

2774. 33. Mortgage batiks should raise money at cheapest possible 
rates and for longest .possible period and should advance loan to 
members keeping margin of per cent, over the liorrowing rate to 
meet expenses. Debentures should be for a period of 20 to 25 years. 
Similarly Government and central institution loan should be taken for 
longest possible period. 

2775. 34. The value of land offered for mortgage may be assessed at 25 
per cent, less than the market value of the land. 

2776. 35. (1) In case of loans, the safest course would be to have the 
assets of the institution hypothecated in favour of Government with 
a margin of 25 per cent, of the value of assets, which the bank shall 
obtain in lieu of the amount lent to members. 

(2) In case of guarantee of interest on debentures by Government 
assets of the institution exceeding 25 per cent, in value over the total 
amount of interest guaranteed by the Government should be hypothe¬ 
cated in favour of Government. 

2777. 33. (a) The following suggestions are made in this respect:— 

(1) All proprietary as well as tenancy rights in the land must be 

shown in revenue record up-to-date. 

(2) Joint holdings should be partitioned as far as possible. 

Proprietors should be made to realize the advantage of 
such partition. No loan's should be advanced on joint hold¬ 
ings. 

(3) All transfers, permanent or temporary, with possession or 

without possession should be effected through mutation, as 
early as possible. 

(4) Changes found in girdawuri of each harvest should be entered 

in mutation register and got approved by the revenue offi¬ 
cers (Tehsildar or Naib Tehsildar). 

(5) The "l egistration offices (Sub-Registrars) should send intima¬ 

tion of all mortgage and sale deeds registered regarding 
land to the patwari through Tehsildars. 

(6) Other transfers effected through unregistered documents 

should also be mutated by the pat-wari. 

(7) Tatwaru should supply information about the rights in land 

to any person, on payment of fee prescribed. 

(8) Some portion of the mutation fee levied should be paid to 

the pat wart, this will induce him to enter all mutations. 
In the Punjab such portion is paid to the patwari. 

(b) The mortgage bank should be authorized to apply for sale of 
land mortgaged in its favour if the amount is not regularly repaid 
by the borrower. The Collector on request of the bank should allow 
such sale. The present law of taking possession for 20 years will not 
nave the desired effect. 

(c) Extension of exemption from all cost of the kind, enumerated in 
this question is advocated, ?.<?., exemption from registration fee and 
income-tax. 

Q 
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S778. 37. Long term credit may be provided by co-operative banks in 
urban area against jewellery fixed deposit receipts, promissory notes, 
insurance policies, and unencumbered houses owned and possessed by 

one map undisputed. 

2779. 38. Individually the following industries are carried on on a very 
•mall scale :—* 

Gardening. 

Dairy farming. 

Cotton ginning. 

Hand spinning. 

Weaving. 

Poultry breeding. 

.Rope making. 

Sheep breeding. 

.Carpentry. 

The following can also be adopted advantageously: — 

Basket making. 

Lime manufacturing. 

Charcoal manufacturing. 

Biri making and bee rearing. 

These are not suffering for want of funds but for want of organization. 
These can be financed adequately if organized on co-operative lines. 

2780. 39. Through co-operative organization only these can be encour¬ 
aged to achieve the desired result. 

2781. 40. No suggestion can be made in this respect. Rope and 
biri making, carpentry, charcoal and lime manufacturing can 
advantageously be resorted to in the dull season. These can be financed 
through co-operative societies. If Government aid in the form of loan 
without interest in the earlier stages is forthcoming, it will prove to 
be an incentive to undertake such industries which will supplement 
income and will consequently lead to raising the standarc^of living. 

2782. On co-operative methods working capital can be secured for the 
enterprise with Government aid in the form of loan without interest 
in the beginning. This will establish financial machinery for the 
purpose. 

2783. 41. They do money-lending generally. Also to receive deposits, 
but surplus money in rural area is not available for making deposits 
in village societies: hence very little is being done in receiving deposits. 
In societies in urban area, deposits pour in to an appreciable extent. 

3784. 42. Some co-operative banks have the relations of depositors as 
well as of borrower with the Imperial Bank. No relation at present 
exists with any joint stock bank, 

2785. Indigenous bankers have allowed cash credit to co-operative 
central banks. 

2786. 43. Defects are the following: — 

(1) Lack of understanding of the true principles of co-operation 
and their application by members. 

Mr. Fateh Mohamed. 
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(2) Inability of members, on account of illiteracy and backward¬ 
ness of the people, to manage their societies quite inde¬ 
pendently of the help of the staff, 

■(3) Want of real desire and ambition on the part of members to 
raise their status, 

{4) Want of honorary workers. 

(5) High rate of interest. 

(6) Want of rural leaders. 

(7) Selection of members and panchs is not properly made. 

(8) Advancement of loan without due consideration. 

(9) Panchayats ’ selfishness and partiality in advancing loan and 

recovering those. 

(10) Slackness in internal supervision. 

(11) Members, sureties, and panchs do not realize their responsi¬ 
bility. 

(12) Committees do not take strong action against defaulters. 

(13) Want of full development of co-operative spirit in members. 

(14) High indebtedness of the people, inherited from their fore¬ 

fathers. 

(2) These defects can be removed by (a) doubling the Government 
staff for propaganda, guidance and supervision. Note:—Staff is given 
here on the basis of requirements of advanced provinces where mem¬ 
bers, a factor for success and failure, are far better educationally, 
intellectually, socially, economically and politically. 

(b) All nation building departments should be thoroughly organized. 

(c) Extravagant social customs should be checked by legislation. 

2787. 44. No difficulty is experienced in short and long term loan by, 
the co-operative banks so far; the movement has succeeded in meeting 
the financial^ need of the agriculturists who are members (for pro¬ 
ductive and necessary purposes). 

2788. 45. No extra capital is required. 

2789. 46. No competition. 

2790. 47. Co-operative societies are already exempted from income-tax. 
The income-tax payable on interest on Government securities should 
also be exempted. Inclusion of debentures issued by any co-operative 
institution, (provincial, central or mortgage bank) in the list of 
trustees securities is advocated. 

2791. 48. No information regarding indebtedness is forthcoming. 

2792. Following rates of interest are charged from the following: — 

(a) Trader, 6 per cent. 

( b ) Petty trader, 9 per cent, to 12 per cent. 

(c) Artisan, 12 per cent, to 18 per cent. 

( d ) Labourers, 18 per cent, to 75 per cent 

(1) The traders are financed by the indigenous bankers, joint stock 
banks and the Imperial Bank of India. 

(2) The petty traders by indigenous and professional money-lenders 

(3) Artisans by money-lenders and co-operative societies. 

(4) Labourers by money-lenders and co-operative societies. 

Q2 



(5) Middle class people, by bankers, money-lenders and co-operativs 
societies. Expansion of co-operative activities is suggested for banking: 
facilities in urban area. 

2793. 49. The following industries exist in Beawar town excluding 
textile mills and factories. 

(1) Kasida machine work. 

(2) Dyeing and printing. 

(3) Iron manufacturing work. 

(4) Snuff manufacture. 

(5) Biri making. 

(0) Shoe-making. 

(7) Oil pressing. 

(8) Bangle making. 

(9) Goldsmith. 

(10) Carpentry. 

(11) Weaving. 

(12) Tannery. 

2794. Existing organisations do not finance them adequately and satis¬ 
factorily. Co-operative organisation is suggested. 

2795. 50. To a limited extent. The movement is capable of meeting 
the financial needs of the classes. The artisans and labourers are 
financed by the co-operative societies in the town while traders and 
potty traders arc not financed by this movement so far to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

2796. 61. Co operative movement should be extended by organising 
a-edit, thrift, supply, industrialists’ and artisans societies. 

2798. 52. (a) Export trade, fl) Foreign firms play a great part in the 
financing of foreign trade of India from village to inandi through their 
agents and guarantee brokers; bankers and money-lenders play less 
part than foreign firms in this respect. 

(2) Foreign firms and hankers, joint stock banks finance foreign, 
trade of India from mttndi to the exporting port. 

(6) (1) Import trade. Great part is played in financing of 
foreign import trade of India by foreign Firms from the importing 
port to the distributing centres. 

(2) Import trade from the distributing centres to the consumers is 
financed by joint stock banks, bankers, Indian firms and money-lenders. 
Foreign firms charge commission as well as interest. Commission is 
charged generally on an average rate of commodity. Interest varies 
according to market fluctuations. 

Note:— Commission on wool 1 is charged at Rs. 4 A per cent. Diffi¬ 
culties experienced are, (1) want of adequate capital to promote trade 
or business, (2) contingency of more time, and causes more expenses. 
These can be removed by establishing a branch of a bank which has 
also got its branch at the exporting ports in India. 

2799. 53. I support the view that sometimes the grower of the produce 
in India does not get the full value of bis produce on account of the 
speculative buying and selling activities of firms and companies who 

Mr, Fateh Mchurned. 
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deal in the export trade and by the control of prices by these and 
other bodies. On the contrary in case of cotton business the grower 
has been benefited by high prices at the time of harvests during last 
ten or twelve years, and the trader sustained losses. Better return to 
the grower of produce in India can be insured by establishing banks in 
central places and to erect warehouses as in United States of America 
or on lines of Egyptian scheme. Growers should form co-operative 
societies to export their produce direct to foreign markets by elimina¬ 
ting unnecessary middle men. 

2800. 55. Mostly mahajans practise indigenous banking and money- 
lending. Besides them zamindars do very little business of money- 
lending. 

2801. 56. The following functions are played by the following in addi¬ 
tion to banking and money-lending : — 

Village money-lender: 

1. Buys produce of agriculturists. 

2. Supplies articles of requirements in the village. 

3. He is land-proprietor by virtue of purchase and land-lord of the 

tenant cultivating his land. 

4. Carries on petty trade in the village. 

Indigenous banker in town : 

1. Works as commission agent. 

2. Carries on trade. 

3. He plunges into speculative business sometimes. 

2802. 57. Indigenous banker and money-lender finance agriculture, in¬ 
dustry and trade to a great extent, but their business of financing 
agriculture and industry is declining every year. They do not invest 
in industrial shares nor do they keep deposits in industrial concerns. 

2803. 58. Such organizations are unknown. Monied people do banking 
individually with their own capital. They receive deposits and in 
case of emergency borrow loans too. 

(a) No fixed amount is invested. 

( b ) Volume of business is not restricted. 

(c) Expenses are uncertain and different in different cases. 

(d) Some bankers of established credit and reputation have 

relation of creditor and debtor with joint stock banks. 
With the village money-lender they have relation of lender 
and receiver of deposits No facilities are given to these 
indigenous bankers by the Imperial Bank. 

2804. 63. Please see reply to question No. 8, The rates can be brought 
down by expansion < f co-operative organizations in the district. Re¬ 
duction of such rates shall affect standard of living and agricultural 
improvement. 

2805. 64. No prejudice exists against the indigenous banters. The 
system requires improvements in account-keeping, acknowledging re¬ 
ceipts, and charging of heavy interest and method of calculating that. 

2806. 65. Bankers get about 4$ per cent, per annum on the amount 
invested. Money-lenders about from 9 to 15 per cent, per ann um, 
Hone has failed since 1920. 
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2807, 66 . They have got capital to carry op business on limited scale. 
They cannot meet all demands on account of inadequate capital. They 
maintain their credit, with great tact and Eecrecy about the amount 
of capital at their disposal. 

£808. 67. No particular facility is available for internal remittance ex¬ 
cept of (1) postal money order, (2) insured letter and (3) telegraphic 
money order. Supply bills facilitate remittance between provinces, of 
sums not less than Rs. 10,000. 

2809. For internal remittances of sums up to Rs. 1,000, if this conces¬ 
sion is extended, it will do good to public and bankers. 

2810. 74. They will resent. 

2811. 77. The establishing of a branch of a bank whose branches or 
head office may be at exporting ports, will he very useful. It can 
inspire confidence, if a consulting board of the branch is appointed 
from out of the local bankers which will enable the banks to utilize the- 
local knowledge and experience of the bankers on that board. Expan- 
sion of business will remote competition. At present business is 
suffering for want of banks to finance. 

2812. 79. Only 4 or 5 retired military^ officers of this Tehsil have got 
suvplus amount over their necessary expenditure. That will not be 
more than few hundreds. 

2813. 80. There is a very negligible amount if any. 

2814. 81. No information available. Tendency of hoarding is decreas¬ 
ing. No estimate can be made for this as no data is available. No- 
enquiry has been made in this respect. 

2815. 82. The following communities utilize their monies in the follow¬ 
ing Way : — 

Rawed and Merut.— Drinking, purchase of wife, mosar. 

Jat. — Mosar , purchase of good bullocks and cart, ornaments and ■ 
land. 

Gujar,—Mosar, purchase of she-buffaloes and cows, 

Mtihajam.— Lending money on interest, erection of havelis, 
marriages and ornaments, 

2816. Influence of the co-operative societies has been the promotion of 
thrift, which is evidenced from the fact that total working capital of 
the movement which is over 40 lacs has been collected from the public 
as share capital and deposits. Owned capital of the movement is about 
6 annas in a rupee. In 1919-20 it worked at 123 annas per head of 
population while in the Punjab it was 23 annas only. This is a satis¬ 
factory feature. Insurance companies’ business is also increasing 
annually. 

2817. 83. Very few carry on business of money-lending and that too on 
a limited scale. They follow in the foot steps of village money-lenders 
as regards- terms. In prosperous years if there is a surplus yvith any 
zamindar he will first of all try to purchase land. 

2618. 95. Post office savings bank should be opened in the villages of'-- 
Rajiawas and Sendra in this tehsil. Joint stock bank’s branch should 
be opened at Beawar. Co-operative mortgage banks and co-operative 
banks already exist in the places they are required. 

Mr. Fateh Mchained. 
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Munthi JAMIL AHMAD, Inspector, Co-operative Societies, 

Nasirabad. 


2819. 1. It is very difficult to estimate the existing indebtedness of the 
agricultural class as the agriculturists do not keep a record of their 
accounts on account of dearth of education and the money-lenders do 
not give an accurate account of them even on enquiry. 

2820. The attached pamphlet* “Agricultural conditions and rural eco 
nomy in Ajiner-Merwara” by Munshi Balkishan Sahib will throw 
more light on this point. But from my personal experience made 
recently I daresay that the number of indebted agriculturists of 
Merwara exceeds that of Ajmere. It will not be out of place to men¬ 
tion here that the average total indebtedness of each member of a 
co-operative society comes to Rs, 500 and the same may be reckoned 
'for each agriculturist. 

2821. As regards the purposes for which the debt was contradicted it 
is needless tc. rewrite them here as all th’ose mentioned in the question* 
naire from (a) to (n) count for them. 

2822. Among borrowers the number of persons owning less than an 
economic holding exceeds that of owning more than an economic 
holding. 

2823. To remedy this evil of borrowing for wasteful and unproductive 
purposes and encouraging for productive purposes the following 
measures may help: — 

1. Thorough preaching on wider scale of defects of one and 

advantages of the other. 

2. Government’s supervision on the accounts of all the money- 

lending agencies. 

3. Enforcement of the Punjab Money-lenders Act. 

4. Control over rate of interest. 

5. Expansion of the co-operative movement to the extent of at 

least one society per village. 

The debt is due to Government, co-operative societies and money¬ 
lenders as well as zamindars. * 

2824. 2 . 


Agencies. 

Government . 
Co-operative societies 
Money-lenders 


Kates of interest Methods of calculating 

charged. interest, 

fif per cent. Simple interest. 

H to 12 pi t cent. Simple nte’est. 

15 to 150 per cent Yearly ectnpound interest 


Repayment of debt is often very hard. It is seldom that agriculturists 
repay voluntarily. 

2625. 4 . There may be very few instances of this type. 

2826. 11 . There are neither arbitration boards nor village panchayatt 
in this district of Ajmer-Merwara. 

2827. 12 . The present system of obtaining finance is: — 

- 1. By executing fchata, 

2. By executing bond on judicial stamp, 

3. By mortgaging land or crop, 

4. By producing personal sureties. 


Not printed. 


No. 4 is prevalent only in the case of short terfn loans. 

Ratio of finance in kind to cash is 1: 4 

As regards the rate of interest reply to question No. 2 may kindly 
be perused. 

The rates of interest charged by the money-lenders are exorbitant 
and in several cases rather dreadful. 

2828. Part played by each of the financing agencies is as under: 
(Government, 1 as. a rupee. 

Co-operative societies, 3 as. a rupee. 

Money-lenders, etc., 12 as, a rupee. 

5829. 13 . The cultivators do not freely borrow takavi under the agri¬ 
culturists' loans act as they are under the impression that it is only 
obtained at the time of scarcity or famine. 

2830. 16 . To calculate the estimate of capital required the average 
working capital of each member of a co-operative society may be taken 
as the mean, i.e., Rs. 150. Considering 14 lacs to be the total number 
of cultivators in this district the amount of capital required comes to 
one and a half crore.- So far as co-operative societies are concerned 
there are ample funds to provide. 

2831. 17 . The names of marketing centres are: — 

Beawar. 

Bijainagar. 

Kekri. 

Harwnrn. 

Ajmer. 

Nasirabad. 

Kishangarh. 

2832. 19 . The agriculturists store in the ease of ( a) in their kucha 
houses and sell in the market without considering the market rates 
for want of financial arrangements.. Only co-operative commission 
shops advance loans upto 76 per cent, of the value of the produce 
deposited with them. 

2833. 23. Establishing co-operative commission shops and adopting the 
Egyptian scheme can only give full facilities for transporting the agri¬ 
culturists’ produce at cheap cost and fetching full price, for them. 

2834. 24. There is no such suggestion worth making for increasing the 
frequent use of bills in rural areas. 

2835. 26. There appears to be a great demand for long term credit in 
this district for the peasant’ proprietors and large landholders at cheap 
rates of interest, for improvement of wells, nadis, tanks and land, 
redemption of land and liquidation of old debts. 

3836. 28. The average value of land per acre in this district is: — 

Chahi .Rs. 260, 

Abi ... Rs. 200, 

•Talabi .Rs. 200, 

Barani .Rs. 100. 

Munshi Jamil Ahmasl. 
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Under normal conditions the ratio of the annual yield of land of 
average quality per acre to its market price is— 


Chahi 

* 

, Kharif 

Bali 



1:2 

1:3 

Talabi . 

• 

. Kharif 

Babi 



1 : 2 

1 : 3 

Abi . 

• 

, Babi 



1 : 3 

Barani 

. 

. One crop . 

f 

. 

1 : 4 


The factors affecting the value of the land are: — 

1. Kind of soil, 

2. Nearness to town or market, 

3. Area of fields, 

4. Eise in the price of produce, 

5. Competition and question of claims, 

6. Eise in rents, 

7. Nature of the agriculturist owning the neighbouring fields. 

In case of (a) land auctioned hardly fetches the price over and 
above the Government revenue in airears with no regard to its reason¬ 
able cost. 

( b ) In my knowledge there have been no sales under court decrees. 

(c) By private negotiations, value fetched comes to the average 
market price. 

2337. 30, No debenture bonds are issued by the mortgage co-operative 
banks in this district and hence nothing is to be noted. 

2338. 32. There are already three mortgage banks fCnd 10 mortgage 
societies of the Co-operative Department working in this district and 
hence no further comment is necessary. 

2839. 41 . No, besides lending the co-operative credit societies encourage 
savings by way of compulsory shares and deposits, though optional, 
and by giving more facilities than those to non-members by allowing 
higher rates of interest. 

£3i0. 42. There are neither joint stock banks nor indigenous banks in 
this district. As regards relation between the co-operative banks and 
the Imperial Bank of India overdrafts to a certain extent are allowed 
by the latter bank to the former against the security of Government 
paper. 

2841, 43. As regards the defects of the co-operative societies in this 
district, the following can be quoted: — 

1. Defective and incomplete preaching by the staff in the start. 

2. Selection of dishonest bad and highly-: indebted persons as 

members. 

3. Lavish borrowings by the committee members. 

4. Unpunctuality in repayments. 

3. Want of experienced propaganda staff. 

6. Illiteracy of the cultivators. 

7. Inadequate staff. 
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2842 . 44. For short term loans there is ample capital in co-operative 
banks in the district but for long term loans capital is really required 
at cheaper rates and that can be provided with the help of the Govern¬ 
ment only. 

2843. So far as the members of the co-operative societies are concerned,' 
the movement has always tried to meet their financial needs from 
time to time. 

2844. 45. The co-operative societies are already meeting all the financial 
needs of their members and hence* no extra capital is required for 
them. 

2845. 46. There is no competition as there is no joint stock bank, and 
Imperial Bank of India does not deal with agriculturists in this district 
of Ajmer-Merwara. 

2840. 47, The following concessions, if granted, would stimulate the 
growth of the movement of co-operation: — 

1. Cost of audit should be borne by the Government. 

2. Exemption from stamp-duty and court-fee. 

3. Government securities belonging to the co-operative societies 

should be exempted from income-tax. 

4. Hypothecation of the members be affected on the spot by the 

Registrar or any other touring officer. 

2.i47. 50, In this district, co-operative societies are not yet started 
among small traders. As regards the industrialists, the number of 
membership may be taken as one thousand in all who are advanced 
cash to meet their demands. 

2848. 51. In order to meet the special need of the urban areas the 
co-operative societies of the following types should be started: — 

1. Credit societies of daily wage earners. 

2. Credit societies of) monthly salary earners. 

3. Credit societies of labour class people. 

4. Milk or dairy societies. 

5. House-building societies. 

6. Thrift societies. 

7. Better living societies. 

8. Mutual death benefit fund societies. 

9. Mutual marriage fund societies. 

10. Supply societies. 

2849. 77. As the existing co-operative banks afford all sorts of facilities 
in the business of banking to their members in special and to non¬ 
members in general there appears no necessity of establishing other 
banks. 

2850. 95, Co-operative societies can be started in all the villages of this 
district leaving those, where there are such societies already; a list* 
showing the names of such societies is attached. 

* Not printed. 

Mtrnshi Jamil Ahmad. 
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Mr. RIZAQ RAM, Inspector, Co-operative Societies, Todgarh. 

A.— Agricultural indebtedness. 

2851. 1. There are about 21,000 persons belonging to the agricultural 
class in the Todgarh Tehsil, District Ajmer-Merwara. Most of them are 
Rawata, Mers and a limited number of othen castes such as Regar, 
lialai Herat, Kathat. The agriculturists are heavily indebted and 
their debt amounts to Rs. 30,16,640 as detailed below: — 

Rs. 

(а) (i) Debt with land as security in the form of mortgage . 20,00,000 

(ii) Unsecured debt ....... 10,00,000 

(б) (i) TaJcavi under Aot XU. ...... 9,708 

„ XIX.6,932 

2852. The unsecured debt includes the co-operative societies’ debt 
amounting to Rs. 1,00,000 (one lac) and in all it comes to Rs. 48 per 
head in round figures. Mortgage and takavi debts are based on the 
revenue records. 

(c) Some amount of debt is incurred against assets such as. houses, 
ploughs and other agricultural implements, crops and produce which 
cannot be ascertained. Debt on ornaments is estimated at about 
Rs. 15,000. 

It is not possible to ascertain the details hut the unsecured debt 
above mentioned was partly incurred for marriages and mosars and 
partly for the purposes mentioned from (a) to (I*). No debt is incurred 
against (l), (m) and ( n). 

2853. The majority of borrowers consist of the persons owning less than 
the average holding. There is none who holds above 100 acres of land 
among the borrowers. The ItawaU spend a lot of money on marriages, 
mosar and drinking. These are the only wasteful purposes. A com¬ 
munal and social sabha is established in the Tehsil and measures are 
being taken to reduce the expenses on these accounts. 

2854. To encourage the agriculturists to borrow money for productive 
puj-poses such as selected seed, manure, improved implements, some 
demonstration and model farms may be established. 

This debt is largely due to the professional money-lenders, i.e., the 
mahajans. 

2855. 2. The professional money-lenders charge interest at rates varying 
from 12 per cent, to 24 per cent. The rates of interest charged by the 
Government on takavi loans and by the co-operative societies are 6J per 
cent, and 12 per cent, respectively. The mahajans of this place at the 
time of advancing nfbney calculate interest by the undermentioned 
methods: — 

(a) In case of cash payment they deduct -/1 /- per rupee on the 
date of advancing the loan interest being charged on the full amount. 
The interest is calculated after a year or so or within three years and 
balance struck. Compound interest is also charged. 

(h) In case of advances made in kind, they charge 25 per cent, to 50 
p§r cent, interest on the grain advanced which is locally known as 
Radi. 

(c) As regards the method of calculating interest by the co-operative 
societies, no compound interest is charged. No compound • interest is 
charged on takavi loans also. 
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2856 . The repayment is enforced by the mahajans by receiving money 
in cash, in kind, by purchasing cattle and by taking land on mortgage. 
The last step is taken when the amount is not paid, i.e., a decree from 
the civil courts has to be got. As regards Government takavi loans 
it is recovered as arrears of land revenue under the Land Revenue 
Regulations. As regards co-operative loans, all disputes regarding 
recoveries of debt are reforred to the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Ajmer-Merwara, for decision. He either decides the case himself or 
appoints an arbitrator. The decision of the Registrar or the arbitrator 
is final, and has the force of a civil court decree which can be executed 
in the civil courts like ordinary decrees passed by civil courts. 

B. —Finance for agricultural production. 

2857 . 12 . The bohras (money-lenders) provide agriculturists (small culti¬ 
vators) with the expenses for bullocks and seed generally and mainte¬ 
nance at the time of scarcity or failure of monsoon. There are only 
small cultivators and the rates of interest charged are the same as men¬ 
tioned in question No. 2. Such loans are ordinarily taken for six 
months so far as seed is concerned. Others according to their agree¬ 
ments, say, one or two years. The security offered by them is the 
produce of the land, cattle, etc. 

2858. The rates of interest are exorbitant in most of the cases. There 
are different rates of interest for cash advances and loans in kind. The 
agriculturists are financed by the Government, the co-operative credit 
societies and professional money-lenders. 

2859. 16 . The capital required for the various purposes mentioned in 
Question No. 12 amounts to Rs. 20,000. This estimate is based on the 
experience of the last famine and information taken from the co¬ 
operative societies. The capital is adequate. 

D.— Long period loans. 

2860. 25 . There L a good demand for long term loans for redemption 
of land by agricultural classes mentioned in Questions Nos, 1 and 12. 

2861. 28 . The value of the land per acre is. as under: — 
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The ratio between the annual yield of land of average quality per acre 
as compared with its market value under normal conditions is 1 to 3. 

(а) No land has ever been auctioned for non-payment of revenue by 
Government. 

(б) No land was sold by court decree. 

£ Information in (a) and ( b ) is based on the revenue record.] 

(c) Land is purchased by private negotiation. 

The cause of difference cannot be distinguished as there were no 
cases under (a) and (6). 

Mr. Ili'zaq I,'am. 





F.—Rural co-opkrviton. 

2362. 41. There are co-operative credit societies in the Todg&rh Tehsil. 
These societies advance money to the agriculturists for productive pur¬ 
poses and redemption of land and they are not merely lending money. 
They do not do any rural banking business as there is no scope for 
rural deposits in the rural area. 

2863. 42. The co-operative banks finance the rural primary societies and 
receive deposits from the local or outside area and so far tha bank 
which is recently established in the Todgarh Tehsil has no business con¬ 
nection with the Imperial Bank. 

£864. 43. Generally there appears no defect ir. the working of the co¬ 
operative societies. 

2865. 44. There is no difficulty. The co-operative movement has proved 
useful to meet the demands of the agriculturists who are the members 
of the co-operative societies. 

2866. 45. There is necessity of extra capital of about Rs. 15,000 for 
financing the rural co-operative movement especially the mortgage 
bank.. 

2867. 46. There is no bank other than the, co-operative bank and there¬ 
fore* no competition. 

2868. 47. For the present the concessions already granted by the Gov¬ 
ernment to the co-operative movement are enough but the concession 
in the shape of refunds of money order commission Bhould be made 
permanent. Moreover the sub-treasuries may be empowered to issue 
treasury orders on sadnr treasuries as the sadar treasuries do on sub- 
treasuries in case of receipts of money from the co-operative banks. 

G.-— Non-agricultural credit and indebtedness. 

286ff. 60. No such industrialist or trader ever demanded money from 
bank for trade or industry. 

2870. 61. The Todgarh Tehsil consists of rural villages and there is no 
town. 


Rai Sahib Pandit TRILOKI NATH SHARMA, B.A., LL.B., Sub- 
Registrar of Assurances, Nasirabad. 

2871. 2, 7, 8, 9, 12, 25, 26 and 29,—Whatever little agricultural land is 
situated in Nasirabad belongs to the Cantonment Authority. Hence 
no advance is made on agricultural land .here. These questions there¬ 
fore do not concern this Cantonment. 

2872. 48. The rates of interest with security of house property or mov¬ 
able property is 12 to 18 per cent, per annum and without security 
it is 18 to 37^ per cent, per annum generally. The money-lenders in 
Nasirabad are generally mahajans and the co-operative society. As 
i egards'extent of indebtedness of particular classes I am not in a posi¬ 
tion to furnish the required information. 

2873. -69. The loan is granted hy indigenous bankers or money-lenders 
either on the security of house property or movable property or on 
execution of khatas or bonds. The rate of interest in the former case 
irfrom 12 to 18 per cent, per annum and in the latter case it is 18 to 
37^ per cent, per annum generally. The amount repaid by the bor¬ 
rowers in instalments or in a lump sum is credited and the interest is 
charged on the balance. Compound interest is charged on the balance 
after one year. 
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2874. 62. The rate of interest on deposits is generally 4} to 6 per cent, 
per annum. In the busy season the rates of interest are increased 
generally to 7-1 per cent, per annum. The sahukari rate of interest is 

to 12 per cent, per annum with or without security. 

2875. 63. The rates of interest which the agricultural community has 
to pay is 12 to 37J per cent, per annum generally. The interest is not 
charged in kind in Nasirabad. The rates of interest can be brought 
down if the Government arrange to provide sufficient funds for loans 
on liberal terms and keep adequate establishment. The reduction of 
rate of interest will confer benefit, on the agricultural classes in every 
way. 

2876. 66 . The average net return to the money-lenders on their capital 
is 15 per cent per annum by way of interest. No money-lender seems 
to have failed since 1920 but the money-lending business is not increas¬ 
ing. 

The Sub‘Regiitrar, Todgarh- 

(Replies to selected questions) 

2877. 2. The professional money-lenders charge interest at rates varying 
from 12 to 24 per cent. The rate of interest charged by the Government 
on takavi loan and by the co-operative societies are at 63 and 6 per cent, 
respectively. The mahajans of this place at the time of advancing 
money calculate interest by the undermentioned methods: — 

(fi) In case of cash payments they deduct 1 anna per rupee on the 
date of advancing the loan which is not taken into account in the inte¬ 
rest, and the interest is charged on the full amount. The interest is 
calculated after-a year or so or within 3 years and balance struck. 
Compound interest is also charged. 

(6) In case of advance made in kind they charge 25 per cent, to 50 
per cent, interest of the grain advanced which is locally known as badi. 

The payment is enforced by mahajans by receiving money in cash, in 
kind, by purchasing cattle and by mortgaging lands. The last step 
when the amount is not paid, is to get a decree from the civil court. 
The Government takavi loan is recovered as arrears of land revenue 
under the Land Revenue Regulations. As regards co-operative loans 
all disputes regarding recoveries of debt, are referred to the Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Ajmer-Merwara for decision. He either decides 
the case himself or appoints an arbitrator. The decision of the Re¬ 
gistrar or arbitrator is final and equal to a civil court decree and can 
ba executed through the civil court. 

2878. 12. The bohras (money-lenders) provide agriculturists with ex¬ 
penses for bullocks and seeds generally and maintenance at the time 
of scarcity or failure of monsoon. There are only small cultivators and 
the rates of interest charged are the same as mentioned in question 2 
above. Such loans are ordinarily taken for six months so far as seed 
is concerned and for others according to their agreement say one or 
two years. The security offered by them is the produce of the land and 
cattle, etc. The rates of interests are exorbitant in most of the cases. 
There are different rates of interest for cash advances and loan in kind. 

2879. 48. The professional money-lenders advance money to the menial#- 
and charge interest at the rate of 18| to 24 per cent., but they advance 
loan to their own community from 6 per cent, to 9 per cent. Really 
speaking the interest is charged according to the status of persons. 
There is no bank for the non-agricultural class. 

The Sub-liegistrar, Todgarh. 
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Mr. JAGA1 N AND AN, Judge, Small Cause Court, Ajmer. 

(Replica to selected questions.) 

£880. 1. The agricultural classes are under heavy debts to the money¬ 
leaders. The money-lenders try to extract all their earnings and harass 
them. The rate of interest charged varies from 18 per cent, to 75 per 
cent, per annum and in certain cases more. Whenever loan is advanced 
in kind such as grain, cotton-seeds, etc., badi (interest on loans 
advanced in kind) is charged from 5 seers to 12|_ seers per maund per 
crop. This variation in rates depends on the kind of security the 
debtor can furnish, on their solvency and also on the sympathetic or 
unsympathetic nature of the creditors. 

2881. 2. The most simple and prevalent method of calculating interest is 
what is properly known as katwan miti system. Under this syBtem 
interest on debit and credit items is calculated and the difference 
between the two is claimed by the creditor. 

Money-lenders employ every possible means fair or foul to recover 
the debts. Before the crops are reaped, money-lenders get them trans¬ 
ferred in part or full satisfaction of their debts 4 When the crops are 
cut, they go to the fields of their debtors and take a major portion 
Of the produce towards their debts. The rates at which grain, kappas , 
etc.; are purchased by them arc much below the market rate. Tf they 
do not hope to get anything from the debtors, they can get balances 
struck in their favour so as to save limitation, Recently there has 
been a tendency to purchase cattle and land in payment of debt. In 
case debtors are not willing to satisfy their demands, they set the 
machinery of law in motion and seek attachment and arrest before 
judgment. 

The most popular way to enforce repayment is the execution of 
decree passed in a court of law. 

2882. 12. For expenses during cultivation and other Bpecial needs, the 
agriculturists are left at the mercy of their money-lenders, though 
the tendency to having recourse to tiie co-operative societies is growing 
gradually. The agriculturist must work in order to live and cannot 
long afford to hold out against their bohrax (money-lenders) who are 
generally in a better position to enforce their side of the bargain. 
These disadvantages are greater in the lower grades of farmers. 

2883. As to capital and permanent improvements. Government grants 
loans on instalment system known as takavi for wells, etc. This being 
most cheap in comparison and convenient in payment, they most gladly 
make use of it. 

For rates of interest, please see answer to question No. 2. 

Loans are generally taken for 1 to 3 years but in most cases they 
are not paid in time and balances including interest and principal are 
struck by the debtors from time to time. Standing crops, ornaments 
and cattle are hypothecated and lands are mortgaged in some cases. 
Generally loans are advanced on the basis of bonds or khatas executed 
by debtors. 

Rates of interest are no doubt exorbitant. 

As stated in connection with question No. 2, rates of interest charged 
for cash advances and loans in kind are different. 

Suggestions --Agricultural indebtedness in India is mostly due to the 
illiteracy of agriculturists. Steps should be taken to impart at least 



so much education to them as is necessary to maintain and understand 
accounts. To minimise the chances of fraud on the part of money¬ 
lenders, all transactions whether of loans or payments or of any other 
nature exceeding Rs. 20 in value must be reduced to writing and 
verified before a revenue officer not below the rank of Naib-Tehaildar, 
Munsiff, Registrar, Judge or some other responsible officer cf Govern¬ 
ment. Such a change in law will, at first sight, appear to be trouble¬ 
some as people will have to come to the headquarters of one of these 
officers, but that inconvenience will be nothing in comparison to the 
various advantages. 

A maximum rate of interest which the courts can allow, should be 
prescribed. Under the present law, the courts are bound to allow 
interest at contract rate, however high or usurious it may be. 

2884. In order to release poor farmers from the blood sucking money¬ 
lenders, agricultural banks should be established all over the country 
advance to cheap credit on the security of crops and serve as an inter¬ 
mediary between sellers and buyers. The first job of these banks 
should be to help the farmers to clear off their debts with the money¬ 
lenders, to spread new and improved methods of cultivation among 
the. illiterate farmers. 

2886. 48k As regards the "extent of indebtedness, I can’t give any correct 
information. 

The rate of interest in vogue in urban communities varies from 
Re. 0-7-9 to Re. 1-4-0 per cent, per mensem. In Ajmer-Merwara, 
Beawar is a great commercial centre. For ordinary trade, people 
there do not generally require much money, but most of the traders 
indulge in speculation. When they suffer heavy losses, they stand in 
need of borrowing money. They contract loans on the security of 
ornaments and house property. At present there is no bank for traders 
at Beawar and people generally borrow money from sahukars. They 
also send to and receive money from Bombay and other places. I 
think Beawar can well accommodate a branch of some bank. 



BANKERS. 


The Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Ajmer. 

2880. 2. Interest fates usually charged by the various classes of creditors 
vary front 15 per cent, to 37^ per cent., and in certain cases it exceeds 
70 per cent. Compound interest is charged. Cash is calculated 
yearly, and in kind half-yearly. Interest charged in kind exceeds 70 
per cent. Repayment of loans is enforced by mutual compromise as 
far as possible and the practice is to take possession of cattle, land, 
grain, etc., failing this, and as a last resource, enforcement of pay¬ 
ment is sought through the civil courts. 

2887. 7. It is not the custom in this district to extract personal service 
or any other form of labour, in lieu of interest on loans from the 
borrowers, 

2888. 10. Agriculturists being mainly illiterate usually pay whatever 
the creditors claim as principal and interest. In view of this, and to 
safeguard the agriculturists’ interest, accounts of the creditors should 
be audited and published, and necessary legislation to this affect passed 
by Government. 

2889. 11. There are no village-arbitration boards or village panchayats 
in this district, 

The Agent , imperial Bank of India , Ajmer. 
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2860. 12. The present sources of the agriculturist to obtain finance is as 
follows: — 

(1) Co-operative societies. 

(2) Money-lenders and sahukars. 

(3) Government takavi loans. 

2891. 17. The following are the principal marketing centres for the 
various crops of the district: — 

Ajmer, Beawar, Kishangarh, Nasirabad, Sarwad, Kekri, 
Bijenagar, and Pisangan. 


2892. 18. Crops are usually marketed by the agricultural class them¬ 
selves, unless the money-lender stipulates that the produce is to 
sold to or through him. 

Cotton .—Purchased by commission agents and cotton merchants who 
export to Bombay, where advances are obtained against the same 
through artiust. Part is purchased by the mill owners at Beawar, for 
local consumption. 


Wool .—This is exported to Liverpool for sale. Advances against 
consignments are made by certain Bombay companies who export to 
Liverpool, through their bankers. 

Grain .—-This is usually purchased by local traders. Usually no 
brokerage is charged, but when borrowers have to sell to or through 
the money-lenders then an additional charge of about 5 annas per 
cent, is made for brokerage. Commission agents’ charges are aa 
under:— 


Commi sion 

Lor cash payment 

Charity 


Rb, a. p. 

0 12 0 per cent. 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 


1 2 0 


Incidental expenses .—-Coolies are paid in kind which works out at 
about 5 annas per cent. 

2893. 19. (a) Produce is stored by agriculturists in their houses or on 
land adjoining. 

( b) Produce taken to the market is usually sold off at once.. Ye*, 
from the Imperial Bank of India through a commission agent under 
tnuccadwri system. 

2894. 21. Ten days' credit is usually allowed in the local market. 

The co-operative credit shop at Beawar advances 75 per ce’nt. of 
the value of the produce. 

2895. 22. Bailway receipts are endorsed over to the commission agent, 
-- tvho advances against them 76 per cent, to 80 per cent, and adjustment 

is made after sale in Bombay or elsewhere. 

2896. 24. The reduction of stamp duty on usance bill would probably 
increase the use of this class of paper. 

R 
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•2697, 38. The following are the small subsidiary industries allied to 
agriculture existing in the district:— 

Rope-making, hand spinning, tanning of hides, hand ginning. 

2598. 40. The following are the enterprises which may give employment 
to the farmer during seasons in which he cannot make full use of his 
time on his farm: — 

Tree-planting in rainy season, poultry breeding, rope making, 
hand-spinning by women, basket making, bee-rearing. 

‘2899. 52. Export trade. —Produce is brought to the marked by the culti¬ 
vator himself, or by the money-lender, in which case the small banker 
ctr money-lender usually advances money on Buch produce. It is then 
usually purchased by local merchants or commission agents, and sub¬ 
sequently exported. Usance hundis, documentary hundis , or demand 
A undis can be discounted at the Imperial Bank of India at reasonable 
rates. 

Import trade. —Documentary hundis or clean demand hundis are 
purchased by the Imperial Bank of India and sent to the places of 
import for realization. At receiving centres, facilities for discount¬ 
ing usance bills, advancing of money against produce and granting 
of clean cash credits arc afforded to merchants. The merchants sell the 
goods to the consumer either in cash or on credit. 

3000. 55. The communities which practise indigenous banking and 
moneyrlending in this district are: — 

Agarwal, Oswal, Saravgi and Mesri. 

3001. 56. The kinds of business transacted by such indigenous bankers 
and money lenders are as follows: — 

Sale and purchase of demand and usance bills. 

Receiving deposits (fixed and current). 

Advancing money on personal security. 

Advancing money on ornaments. 

Advancing money on produce (to very small extent). 

Advancing money on wool (against railway receipts). 

Advancing money on bullion. 

Purchase of bullion for customers. 

Advancing money on mortgage of property (landed). 

This class of banking business is usually combined with other busi¬ 
ness, such as commission on sales and purchases, cotton, wool, grain, 
etc. 

The major portion of the business is commission agency and say 
about 20 per cent, being allotted to the banking side of the business. 

3C02. 57, The indigenous bankers or money-lenders in this district assist 
in financing agricultural trade and industry in the following manner: — 

Purchase of demand and usance hundis. 

Advancing money on personal security. 

Advancing money on ornaments. 

Granting fixed loans. 

The Agent, Imperial Bank of India , Ajmer. 



Advancing money on chaloo khata. 

Advancing money on mortgage of landed property. 

Investment in industrial shares, or keeping bank deposits with 
industrial concerns, is not done to any appreciable extent here. 

3003. 58. Banking by the big shroffs and indigenous bankers is re¬ 
garded as a side business and no separate capital is set aside for this 
purpose. 

It is not possible to judge the volume of the business carried on by 
them. 

Maximum amount of expenditure that a money-lender will require 
to carry on banking business, would be about Rs. 3,000 a year. 

3004. The relations between the money-lender or banker, the town 
banker and big shroffs in cities and between indigenous bankers and 
■other banks in the country, are reported to be satisfactory. 

3005. Imperial Bank of India gives every possible assistance to the 
indigenous banker such as discounting of usance and demand hundit, 
granting of cash credits for seasonal periods, free exchanges of coin 
into notes and vice versa , fixed loans, and advances on (government 
securities. 

3006. 59. The following are the various forms of hundis and other credit 
instruments used by the indigenous bankers and money-lenders : — 

Demand and usance hundi. 

Advance or. promissory note. 

Cash credits (simple khata). 

Fixed loans (against simple stamped chits). 

Hundis are used to a greater extent as compared to the use of rupees 
and notes. 

3j 07- 60. The indigenous bankers method of granting loans are as 
under:— 

Fixed loans (interest recovered in advance). 

Opening cash credits on personal security (interest is calculated 
on daily balances). 

Advancing against personal ornaments (simple khata) interest 
calculated yearly. 

On mortgage of property (regular documents being executed and 
registered), 

3008. 61. The indigenous bankers provide themselves with funds from 
-the following sources: — 

Drawing, on their Bombay artia or firm where goods are usually 
sent for sale. 

Obtaining accommodation through the Imperial Bank or other 
banks. 

Big shroffs and commission agents usually draw funds against 
goods sent for sale under muccadam system at the place 
of import. 

R 2 
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3009. 62. Rates of interest on deposits received vary from 4 to 6 per 
cent, as under : — 

On current accounts, maximum rate of interest allowed 3 per 
cent. 

On fixed deposits from 4 to 6 per cent. 

3010. In the cotton season the rate remains practically steady at about 
6 per cent. The mhukari rate of interest is 6 pen cent, maximum. 

3011. 64. There appears no prejudice in this district againsit the indigen* 
ous bankers. 

3012. 65. As no capital is set apart for banking business an estimate 

as to the net return on the capital, after allowing for legal expenses, 
etc., cannot be ascertained. There appears to have been no failure 
since 1920. ' 

3013. The business of the indigenous bankers is reported to be declining', 

3014. 67. The following are the facilities available to the public, in- 
cduding indigenous bankers and money-lenders for internal remit¬ 
tances:— 

Jlundit. 

Simple chits. 

Drawing cheques on their current accounts. 

Remittance by supply bills. 

Remittance in currency notes in halves. 

Bank Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers. 

3015. The issue of supply bills on the treasuries and branches of the- 
Imperial Bank of India at schedule rates have facilitated the question 
of remittance to a great extent. It is still the practice of the indigen¬ 
ous bankers either to remit amounts in large currency notes in halves- 
by post or sending by their own employee. 

3010. 69. On enquiry 1 understand that there is no large amount Of 
money in the district in the hands of the indigenous bankers, which 
does not find employment throughout the year. 

3017. 70. The selling and purchasing rates of hundis are :— 

During season:—From Rs. 99-12-0 to par. 

Off season:—From par to Rs. 100-3-0. 

3018. Imperial Bank of India’s rates being very fine, bazaar rates are 
reduced accordingly. Before the opening of a branch of the Imperial 
Bank of India here, rates were sometimes quoted at 8 to 10 annas dis¬ 
count and premium in the bazaar. 

3019. 80. It is not possible to arrive at an estimate of the actual capital 
savings of the agriculturists in this district. 

3020. 81. The habits of the people of India is to invest in gold and 
silver by making gold and silver ornaments. About 5 crores worth -of. 
bullion is reported to have been imported Bince 1913 into this District. 

The tendency of hoarding is decreasing in the district, but it is not 
possible to arrive at an estimate of such hoarded wealth. 

The Agent, Imperial Bank of India , Ajmer. 
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3021. 64. The use of cheques in the district is gradually increasing. 

The abolition of stamp duty on cheques has increased the use of 
cheques to a certain extent, especially by firms and educated classes. 

3022. 85, The I anting and investment habit of Tndia is of very slow 
growth which is due to the following reasons: — 

(1) Lack of banking knowledge. 

l (2) Hoarding habits, 

‘(3) Fancy for ornaments. 

(4) Social customs. 

'(5) Want of confidence. 

(6) Want of surplus funds. 

(7) Desire to keep money ready at call. 

2023. The encouragement of co-opevn'tive banks and societies in small 
villages, Post Office Savings Banks at taluqas , etc., with the advantages 
of investment, etc., with them widely advertised in the local vernacular 
•by hand bills explaining the benefits, procedure, etc,, will be useful. 

It appears that the public is provided with full facilities for invest¬ 
ment of their funds (savings). 

3024. 90. Sale and purchase of securities on behalf of constituents is 
being carried on by the Imperial Bank of India ah nominal rates. 

8025. 94. The Post Office, District Central Co-operative Bank, the indi¬ 
genous bankers and the'Imperial Bank of India are, 1 consider, quite 
sulequ&te for this district. 


COMMERCIAL BODIES. 


Mr. P. D. BHARGVA, F.S.S. (London), General Manager, General 
Atturance Society, Ltd., Ajmer. 

3026. 81. The people of India and specially the women of India are 
accustomed to wear gold and silver ornaments. The less educated class 
are particularly fond of ornaments and will invest most of their surplus 
income in purchasing gold and silver. With the spread of education 
this tendency towards hoarding is decreasing, but very slowly. 

3027. The Marwaii community is specially prone to hoarding. They 
are a wealthy class of people and many of them act as village bankers 
lending money to needy villagers at high rates of interest. The func¬ 
tions of the co-operative societies are not properly appreciated by the 
..agriculturists who do not understand the technicalities in the rules of 

such societies and prefer to borrow from Marwaris at much higher 
rates of interest. The more educated classes do use banks and insurance 
companies as a medium for cultivating the habit of thrift. 
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3028. S3. Moat of the farmers live from hand to mouth and scarcely have 
any surplus income to lend to fellow agriculturists. 

3029 . 84. The effect of the abolition of the stamp duty on cheques has 
been beneficial, but the cheque habit, is of a slow growth. Cheques are 
used by the more educated and wealthy people only. One great hind* 
crance to the use of cheques on a larger scale is the fact that the 
Imperial Bank of India which has an extensive branch organisation 
does not allow any interest on current accounts. Another cause is the 
refusal of good many banks to allow its constituents to draw “Order’' 
cheques. If these grievances can be removed, and if further, the use 
of vernacular scripts in banking is made common, it will go a long way 
towards popularising the cheque habit, 

3030. 85. As stated above we do support the view that banking and in¬ 
vestment habit in India is of very siow growth. This is to be attributed 
to the poverty and want of sufficient education among the agriculturists 
and the middle classes. 

3031. The institutions in existence for encouraging savings and invest¬ 
ment habits are banks, life assurance companies, provident societies, co¬ 
operative societies and Postal Savings Banks. The existing facilities 
can be extended in the smaller Interior places. 

3032. 86. Postal Cash Certificates are popular. The present interest 
>ates of cash certificates are not properly graduated, they may be 
revised. 

3033. ^es, Post Office Savings Banks afford all possible facilities to the 
public. The middle classes of population resort to such forms of in¬ 
vestments. 

3034. 88. We think that the number of persons unwilling to earn interest 
on deposits will be too small to warrant any scheme for rendering such 
interest available for the economic development of the country. 

3035. 89. The competition of Government with banking institutions by 
their attractive rates on Postal Cash Certificates and Treasury Bills, 
especially the latter, has been harmful, in the first place to their own 
credit. It seems that the Government is borrowing without due discre¬ 
tion, and as a result Government securities are depreciating heavily. 
This is a serious loss to institutions which invest in Government securi- 

ies on a large scale such as banks and insurance companies. Moreover 
it is an unnecessary burden to the tax payer. 

3036. 90. The Imperial Bank of India and other banks undertake the 
purchase and sale of Government Securities for their constituents on a 
commission varying from Jth to Jth per cent. The Post Office allows 
its saying bank depositors to invest in Government securities without 
charging any commission. This is not a form of investment which wilt 
appeal to the village agriculturists, and so no more facilities need be 
granted. 

3037. 91. Purchase arid sale of securities other than Gotemment securi¬ 
ties is undertaken by banks and brokers on payment of a small com¬ 
mission *or brokerage. 

3038. 92. Propaganda by Government in regard to Government loan® 
for capital expenditure will be fruitful in the towns only. 

Mr. P. D. Bhargva. 
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OTHERS. 

Mr. PROBHU DAYAL, Advocate, Ajmer. 

3036. 1. This can be ascertained through the agency o! the patwari of 
the village, and the' Tehsildar or other revenue officer should subse¬ 
quent! y verify from the books of the creditors or it may be ascertained 
next year along with the village census from each village. 

(a) to (m). I cannot reply. Borrowing for wasteful and unpro¬ 
ductive purpose can only be restricted by educating the villagers. 

3040. 2. The rate prevalent is from 3J to 1 per cent. A deduction of 
one anna per rupee is also made sometimes from money paid by the 
lender. The most objectionable rate is 25 per cent, for 6 months on 
grain lent and recovered at each harvest with the grain lent. 

3041. 6 . Tenants in many provinces cannot produce more or cultivate 
their land in a more efficient or better manner because there is no law 
here by which they can acquire occupancy rights as in other provinces- 
Here a tenant of 100 years is also a tenant-at-will. By legislation 
occupancy rights should be created both in khalrn and istimrari 
estates. 

3042. 10. All money-lenders should be made to keep their cash books, 
and khatnn in prescribed forms and all monetary transactions between 
a villager and money-lender should be compulsorily verified and attested 
by the patwari and the lambardar. 

3043. 13. No. Because it is said that he has got to spend about 15 
per cent, of the amount in his attempt to borrow. 

3044. 14. There is co-operation between the various co-operative credit 
societies but the inahajan money-lenders are against the co-operative 
credit societies. 

3045. 15. The village money-lender charges heavy rate of interest and 
generally he takes the whole produce of the agriculturists at the 
harvest and they are left at the mercy of the money-lender throughout 
the year. During famine and failure of monsoon the money-lender 
ceases to supply grain altogether. At least half the produce should be 
made unattachable and the creditor should be prohibited from recover¬ 
ing more than half the produce in lieu of his debt. 

3046. 25. For redemption of mortgaged lands and for sinking of wells 
and making nadirs. There is no classification of land-holders in the 
district and there are no big land holders. 

3047. 26. Tenants cannot receive loans for improving their holdings 
because they are all tenants-at-will and always at the mercy of the 
zamindarx. Landlords can also obtain long term loan on very un¬ 
favourable terms because owing to Land Alienation Act the security i* 
precarious. 

3048. 27. He cannot freely borrow because the Collector is the final 
authority for granting loans and he depends on the report of his sub¬ 
ordinate officials and these in their turn depend on their subordinates. 
In my opinion the Collector should make direct enquiry and make the 
payment in his presence. 

,3049. 29. The Ajmer Land Alienation Act is the legal impediment. 
Yes, it. creates an adverse effect oh their capacity to borrow. But the 
Act prevents the lands from passing into the hands of the non-agricul¬ 
turists. In my opinion unrestricted transfers should be allowed in 
favour of professional agriculturists. 
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3050. 31. They are none. No mortgage banks can prosper in view of 
the fact that land cannot be sold in execution of decrees ami also in 
view of the fact that under the present system a mortgagee cannot enjoy 
the land for more than 20 years and after that period he must relin¬ 
quish the land free of all mortgage lien. The Collector has also been 
given arbitrary powers under the Land Alienation Act to the detriment 
of the mortgagee. 

3051. 44. The working of the co-operative movement requires stricter 
supervision on the various subordinate officials and the utter illiteracy 
of the cultivators should be removed. Compulsory primary education 
at least should be given and education cess should be imposed and re¬ 
covered from each village. *S7 (amlat fund is generally mismanaged. 

3052. 46. None. 

3063. 47. All co-operative societies should be granted exemption from 
income-tax and free remittance through Government Treasuries. 

3054. 48. In urban areas people pay interest from 76 per cent, to 12 
per cent, per annum. Christians and Eurasians and people of mixed 
.breed employed in Railway workshop and who have got no property 
.though drawing sufficient salary pay very high rates of interest because 
.their expenses are not within their means although for them there is 
a Railway Co-operative Bank when6e they can obtain money at very 
cheap rates of interest. 

'3066. 60. So far as I know' the co-operative bank has not commenced 
ito finance traders in our province. Their security is precarious as there 
are not many industries in our district. 

■3' 56. 61. Co operative banks should, in my opinion, extricate the agri¬ 
culturists from the clutches of the village bania and they should try to 
establish some industries in the villages and in each village co-operative 
banks should open schools to impart primary education. Ample Govern¬ 
ment aid can also be easily obtained for such purposes. The village 
bank should be relieved of the greater portion of the charges exacted 
by the Registrar, Co-operative Banks, and the Government should be 
made to bear it at least for 20 years. 

305’?. 53, All the produce should be purchased and stored by the co¬ 
operative hank of the village and it should be sold at the market rate 
in the beginning of January and May each harvest directly through, 
commission agents. A portion of the grain to supply the need of the 
producers for feeding and seed should always be kept in stock and 
.supplied at the market rate to the villagers and the members. 

3053. 57. The village money-lender takes away all the produce of the 
.debtors and supplies grain and some money as he considers proper for 
food and seed, but in famine and scarcity times the bania holds his 
ihands back and the poor villager has to earn his livelihood by manual 
labour. 


Rai Sahib BIJAI SINGH of Masuda. 

3059. 1. An estimate, of the existing indebtedness of the agricultural 
classes of the Masuda Estate, can be made which amounts to some 
Rs. 2,50,000— 

(a) As no mortgage of land is allowed in the istimrari areas, no 
debt can be had with land as security. 

Mai Sahib Bijai Singh . 



'(b) No debt of the kind. 

(c) Debt is incurred against the expectation of crops and their 
produce only. 

(a) to (k). Generally these are the items for which a cultivator 
incurs debt, however no separation can be made regarding the debt 
under the special purpose mentioned. 

(/) to («). Very little is incurred as debt under these heads. 

'3000. The majority of the borrowers is of persons owning an economic 
•holding and even less than that. There are no persons holding land 
over 100 acres. 

3061. The only measure, tor limiting borrowing for wasteful and unpro¬ 
ductive purposes, is to make an inquiry from the village people about 
the financial condition of the borrower and the use for which he wants 
to borrow. The majority of the people is of slow and slothful nature; 
they care very little for producing more than what is necessary for 
•their requirements, therefore, encouraging borrowing for productive 
purposes becomes practically out of question. Education only can 
improve them in this respect. 

3002. The debt is largely due to the professional money-lenders and the 
co-operative societies. 

3003. 2 . The rates of interest charged by the various classes of creditors 
range from 9 per cent to 24 per cent per annum. Interest is calculated 
by the ordinary method of compound interest. Where the persons do 
nob voluntarily pay their dues, the Government courts are the only 
means for enforcing repayment of debt. 

3004. 4. In 4 sfi.inrari areas, the tenants are ‘tenants-at-will’ and they 
-can neither sell nor mortgage their lands and thereby the Agriculturists 
are never replaced by big zainindars or money-lenders. 

3065. 6. In the wtimrari areas, the landed property never passes into 
the hands of the’ creditors. 

3066. 6. This process is never possible in the estate of an istimrardar, 

3067. 7 There, are a few money-lenders in the Masuda Pargana who 
do exact personal services in lieu of interest on loans advanced to the 
cultivators. 

3068. 9. The prov ision of the Usurious Loans Act is not in practice in 
the Masuda Estate. 

3069. 11. There are no village panchayatu for settling the monetary 
•disputes between the creditor and the debtor in the Masuda Estate. 


15. —Finance for apkici i.tup.al purposes. 


3070. 12. The present system, by which the agriculturists of the Masuda 
Estate obtain finance, is :— 

(a) From the village money-lender and the co-operative societies. 

(b) From the village mouey-le.nder or the co-operative societies. In 
cases where the money-lenders are not willing to advance the amount 
required^ the agriculturists get loans from the Estate. 

(e) Either from the money-lender or the co-operative societies. 

The majority of the cultivators of the Masuda Estate belong to 
the class of small cultivators. There is no cultivator who owns 
above 100 acres of land nor is there a large land-holder. 
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No special distinction can be made as regards the proportion of it 
under the heads, seed, plough, etc. 

'3071. As regards the rates of interest charged and the nature of security 
given and accepted for (a), (6) and (c), they are dealt with in reply 
to Question Nr. 2 above. 

The rates of interest, 18 per cent, to 24 per cent, charged in several 
eases, are no doubt exorbitant. 

3072. The rates of interest charged on cash advances and loans in kind 
are different. In the Masuda Estate, the professional money-lenders and 
the co-operative societies are the only agencies from whom the culti¬ 
vators get the loan. 

3073. 13. The 'Agriculturist* Loans Act’ does not apply to the culti¬ 
vators of the istimrari estate. 

3074. 16. A capital of nearly Its. 2,00,000 is required at present for the 
various purposes mentioned in Question No. 12. 

The estimate is formed on a due consideration of (1) the amount 
allowed by the co-operative societies, (21 a similar amount allowed by 
the professional money-lenders and (3) the amount allowed by the 
Masuda Estate. 

3075. The capital available at present for the purpose is nearly adequate. 

C. -Finance fop, marketing. 

3076. 17—24. There is no regular system of marketing the various crops, 
sown in the Masuda Estate, excepting cotton, the crops sown are 
nearly sufficient for the consumption of the people. 

As regards cotton, it is generally taken to Bombay, through the 
agencies of the village money-lenders via Beawar and Bijainagar 
ginning and pressing factories 

D. —Long period loans for agriculture. 

3077. 25—37 As the tenants of the istimrari estates are tenants-at-will 
there is no special scope for them to get long period loans. 

E,— Industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

3078. 38 — 40. There are no small subsidiary industries, alied or supple¬ 
ment to agriculture, existing in the Masuda Estate. According to the 
old established custom, the village workmen, potters, carpenters, 
cobblers, etc., supply the wants of the village people, 

F.—Rural co-operation. 

3079. 41. The co-operative credit societies in the Masuda Estate lend 
money and receive deposits. 

3080. 43. The business of the co-operative societies with the agricultural 
classes in the Masuda Estate is mostly limited to money-lending only; 

k any other movement of the co-operative nature is entirely wanting. 
E\en the money-lending business is not quite satisfactory. The poor 
cultivators do not get seed and other necessaries of agriculture in time 
for want of proper attention on the part of the officers concerned who 
are in direct touch with them. 

3081. Regular inspections, closer association and personal inquiries on 
the part of (he heads of the department can possibly go a long way in 
removing the defects. The co-operative movement is the best possible 
one of the kind. People should he regularly instructed to avail them¬ 
selves of it. 

Rai Sahib Bijai Singh. 
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Seth BHANWARLAL, Munim of the firm of R. B* Seth Champalat 
Ramtwarup, Kekri (Ajmer). 

3082. 68. («■) Average of capital is generally below one lakh. 

(b) Expansion of business in surrounding villages, Bombay and 
Karachi. 

(c) Their expenses on business 1 anna 6 pies per rupee. 

(d) The terms of village sahukars with the city sahukars are gen¬ 
erally fair, the village sahukars have no connection with the banks. 

(e) They do not deal with Imperial Bank or any bank except with 
some co-operative credit societies from which they borrow sums to facili¬ 
tate their trade. 

3083. 59. Village sahukars and mahajam dealing in hundis with Bom¬ 
bay, Karachi and Agra do not deal in other documents; they prefer 
rupees to notes. They deal from October to June in seed-supplying, 
produce-selling and purchasing. A specimen of hundis is as below :— 

(Sd.) Agent of the owner, 

3084. Sidb Siri (village ) subhasthan Bhai Shiri R. B. S. 

Champalal Ham Sarup Jog likhi Kekri se R. B. S. Champalal Ram-, 
sarup ki jawahir banchauasi apranch hundi ek tumhare upar kari 
rupaya 100, anken rupaya so, nime rupaya pachas duna pura athe 
rakha. Miti palumche turat shah jog rupaya hundichalan ka 

dijyo sambat miti. 

Sd. Cashier. 

No body -deposits money with the sahukars. 

3085. 00. In answer to this question I know the following points: — 

(1) Sahukars in their mutual transactions lend and borrow 

money at annas 8 per cent, per month. 

(2) City sahukars when they lend to villages, lend on the security 

of their property, moveable and immoveable. 

(3) Village money-lenders lend money to agriculturists at vary¬ 

ing rates from Re. 1/- to Its. 2/- per cent, per mensem 
when they deal in cash. 

(4) When village money-lenders supply seed or manure they 

settle terms with agriculturists to return produce in same 
weight; they generally do not hypothecate their properties 
or take any kind of bond duly registered, but write a kind 
of promise in the balii khata which is signed on an anna 
stamp by the debtor. 

3086. 61. Village eahukar if he requires money has to hypothecate his 
moveable or immoveable property, or he often joins the co-operative 
credit society if there is one in the village ; the city mahajans also do the 
same though they are not generally found in the list of the societies. 
The way of estimating their property which they hypothecate is general¬ 
ly 1 j of the money they want to borrow arid which is estimated on the 
prevailing rate in the market. 

3087. 82. On the deposits which the sahukars receive, they grant 6 annas 
^-per cent, per month as interest, which is not changeable owing 

to fluctuations in the market; village money-lenders charge interest 
at it annas per cent, per month from other village money-lenders 
without taking any security up to Rs. 1,000 only. 
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libS8. 63. Tht rate of interest which the agriculturists have to pay to 
sahnknrs is from Re. 1/- to Rs, 2/- per cent, per month; this can be 
reduced only when the money-lenders are convinced of the safe and 
punctual return of their amount. They nifty be benefited financially 
by decreasing the rate of interest, but until extravagant expenditure 
is checked they will derive no benefit. For the improvement of his 
agricultural land he requires preaching. 

3089. 64 and 68. I ain not fully aware of the scope of these questions. 

3090. 66. The gahukar* fulfil the cash requirements of the market gen¬ 
erally, 

309J. 67. Cash requirements are fulfilled in case of good credit without 
any security, and in other cases their properties are taken into 
mortgag'd. 

3092. 68. There is no practice or procedure such as that referred to 
in this question. 

3092(a). 69. There is no such surplus capital with the village gahukars 
•which may be lying idle all round. 

3093. 70. In the busy season a decrease of 8 annas and in slack seasons 
an increase of 4 annas is effected. 

There are no dealings with the Imperial Bank as yet neither does any 
•necessity for this seems to arise. 

3094. 71. Sahukarx are not acquainted with the law, they engage legal 
practitioners in their cases. 

3095. 72. This station is far from the railway station; there cannot be 
any real gain until procedure with the Imperial Bank is adopted as 
in Beawar and Ajmer. 

3096. 73. I cannot suggest any reason for this. 

3097. 74. If such schemes are framed which do not bring any ruin on 
the village sa/nikam the city sahukarg will not object to it. 

.'3099. 76- There is no necessity to form any scheme for this. 

3100. 77. Yes, any of the banks mentioned therein if organised here 
can fulfil their requirements. This is utimrari area and land can¬ 
not be hypothecated. If a bank can be formed which will not 
require immoveable property to be mortgaged, it will be a boon to 
the agriculturists. 

3101. 78. The question is out of my scope. 

3102. 79. Their miscellaneous income is very small, most of them cam 
not save any money, some of ihem who do not deposit anywhere 
from fear of forfeiture but bury in the ground of their own house. 

3103. 89. .The ratio of saving on their capital is very .small. 

3104 81. Some ornaments are worn here according to the practice of 
the country. 

Yes, many people realize the necessity of saving. I cannot estimate 
the amount of savings in the circle. 

3105. 82. Literate persons generally deposit their savings in the post 
offices or banka or insure their lives while illiterate persons do not 
deposit anywhere but bury them. 

3105 («). 83. Agriculturists help their fellow agriculturists in advancing 
loans without any: specific terms, but they generally bury their pav¬ 
ings and use them for ceremonies, etc. 

Seth Jthanwai tnl. 
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MEHTA INDAR CHAND of Harwara. 

(Free translation from Hindi.) 

3106. 1. These can be ascertained from the office of the Registrar ift 
the Tehsil. 

A great portion of the loan is advanced by co-operative societies. 
Sahulcarx also advance loans to zamindars and some time zamivdara 
also lend to ethers in their community. 

3107. 2. The interest charged varies from 6 to 18 per cent, per annum, 
according to circumstances. 

3108. 3. The system in general does not need much improvement. How¬ 
ever such facilities in realisation of loans may be afforded to the 
money-lenders in rural areas as are enjoyed by co operative societies 
and court-fees should be reduced to per cent. 

3109. 4. No. 

3110. 5. No. 

3111. 6. No. 

3112. 7. No. 

3113. 10. No. 

3114. 11. No. 

3115. 12. The cultivators in this country take takavi loans and also 
borrow from co-operative banks and indigenous money-lenders. In 
times of need they borrow money fr om whatever source they can get 
easily. 

3116. 17. There are markets at Beawar. Ajmer. Rijainagar, Kekri and 
Nasirabad. There was one at Harwara also but a railway line baa 
since been laid from Marwar to Kawati and a mill having been installed 
in Kishangarh, it has been closed. 

3117. 18. The commission varies from as. 12 to Re. 1 and the brokerage 
from as. 2 to as. 8 per cent. 

3118. 13. The produce is sold to the money-lender and also taken to- 
the market. 

3119. 25. No. 

3120. 26. Under the existing law a cultivator can obtain loan on the 
security, of his land for as long a period as 20 years and this systent 
is satisfactory. 

3121. 29. The land cannot be mortgaged or sold unless sanction of the 
Collector is obtained. 

3122. 63. The rate of interest varies from | to 1J per cent per mensem. 
There is hai'div any necessity of reducing the rates because the interest 
charged in other provinces such as Assam, Madras, etc., is even higher 
than this. 

3123. 64. There is no prejudice against the indigenous bankers. Their 
business is going on smoothly. 

3124. 65t After making allowance for legal expenses and losses the 
indigenous bankers and money-lenders make profit from 1 to 4 per cent 
and sometimes incur losses, too, through mutual settlement or on 
account of the debtors having become insolvant. The Insolvency Act 
is sometimes availed of only to escape payment. 



3125. 89. Sabuka-rs’ money does not remain idle. On the other hand 
there are agriculturists who after advancing loans, have surplus 
money. 

3126. 78. If the facilities, provided by the Government for the co¬ 
operative societies m collecting loans, are afforded to the indigenous 
bankers and money-lenders there can be some improvement in the 
system. 

3127. 79. Many agriculturists have surplus income, which they ndvance 
on interest but do not like to invest it in the banks. 

3128. 82. The agriculturists advance loans to others of their community. 
The interest charged varies from $ to per cent, per mensem. 

3129. 85. The Postal Cash Certificates can be made popular only if the 
rate of interest is increased. 

3130. 88. Such people may be induced to invest money in mills and 
factories. 
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HE PLIES TO THE SPECIAL QUESTIONNAIRE FOR CENTRAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 

L. CHUN I LAL GUPTA, Honorary Secratary, Ajmer Central 
Co-operative Bank Limited, Ajmer. 

3131. 1 and 2. In this district, loans to agricultural societies are 
advanced by central banks on the recommendations of the Govern¬ 
ment Inspectors within the maximum credit limit fixed for each 
-society every year by the Registrar. 

Also recoveries arc made from the societies by the Inspector and 
his staff. 

Eists for repayments at each crop are prepared by the Govern¬ 
ment Inspector and his staff without regard to the promises made by 
the societies to the central banks in their loan applications and a 
statement of such lists of the affiliated societies and the Central Bank 
is sent by the Registrar to the central bankB for information at each 
harvest. 

Thus the power of advancing loans to the societies, fixing their 
lists, and making recoveries lies in the hands of the Registrar and 
his staff. The Bank merely plays the part of a cashier. Not only 
this, but the bank has also no information or knowledge of the pur¬ 
pose for which loans are advanced. 

The required information may therefore be had from the Regis¬ 
trar’s Office. 

3132. 3. The following are the figures of demands and recoveries of 


the societies for the last five crops: — 

Remand. 

Recovery. 


Its. 

Rs. 

Sabi, 1.127 

73,729 

58,757 

Kharif, 1927 

35,268 

61,497 

Sabi, 1 i<28 .. .. 

87,524 

64,007 

Kharif, 1928 

.. 09,499 

65,500 

Sabi, 102!) 

36,407 

23,164 


’3133. 4. The statement showing the require.* information is attach¬ 
ed herewith. 

3134. S. Yes, the following societies were liquidated: — 

1. Ajmer Co-operative Credit Society known as Urban Bank. 

2. Pirmitha Co-operative Credit Society, Unltd. 

3. Lungia Mission Co-operative Credit Society, Unltd. 

4. Topdara Co-operative Credit Society, Unltd. 

5. Bara Topdara Co-operative Credit Society, Unltd. 

3135. 8 . No. Its position has never been embarrassed as it hag got 
ample funds at its disposal. About 23 per cent, of the amount due 
to the Central Bank by all kinds of societies is due from non-agri- 
■cultural societies. 
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3136, 7. 1, Paid up share Capital 

2. Fixed Deposits 

3. Other borrowings 

4. Reserve Fund .. 

6, Other Funds 

6. Undistributed profits 

7. Miscellaneous ,. 


R*. 

1,00,000 

9,10,109 

1,87,045 

1,20,613 

67,142 

122 

11,977 


3137. 8. (a) 1. An amount of Rs. 15,013 was lying in current account 
of the primary societies on 30th Jnne 1029, There are no Savings 
Bank Deposits. 

An amount of Rs. 73,143 was lying in fixed deposit account on. 
the 30th June 1929 of the following lion-agricultural societies in thi«- 


bank. All the fixed deposits are for 1 year: — 

Rs. 

1. Kayastha Co-operative Credit Society .. .. 5,889 

2. B., B. & O. I. Ry. Indian Association .. .. 24,485 

3. Christmas Annual Co-operative Credit Society .. 2,108 

4. Indian Presbytery Church ( o-operative 8'oeifcty .. 5,775 

5. Ajmer Co-operative Thrift and Saving Society .. 16,724 

6. Ajmer Co-operative Staff Thrift Society.. .. 2,262" 

7. Rajputana Secretariat Co-operative Thrift and 

Saving Society, Mount Al'U .. .. .. 10,405 

8. Muslim Co operative Thrift Society .. .. 937 

9. Ajmer Merwara Vernacular Teachers Co-operative 

'1 hrift Society .. .. .. .. 4,029 

10, Octroi Kinployee* Co-operative Thrift Society .. 680 


Total .. 73,103 


(6) 1. Aii amount, of Rs. 92,464 was lying on the 30th June 1929 in 
current fund accounts. 

An amount of Rs. 8,01,869 was lying in fixed deposit from indi¬ 
viduals on 30th June 1929. Almost all the fixed deposits are for on® 
year. 

Share-holders are allowed interest on Fixed Deposits at a rat® 
half per cent, higher than non-shareholders. 

3138. 9. Out of the amount of 11 s 1,87,045 of the other borrowings 
an amount of Rs. £0,637 is in -Provident Fund Deposits Accounts (t.e., 
accumulative accounts), Rs. 70,813 are in Current Accounts, 
Rs. 15,581 are in Current Deposits which are refundable in lump 
sums and Rs. 588, are in Home Saving Safe accounts. 

10. (i) For normal requirements a cash credit of Rs. -50,000 
has been arranged with R. B. Seth Tikam Chand an indigenous bank¬ 
er of Ajmer on which the bank has to pay interest at 6 per cent. 

(ii) For sudden emergencies, the bank obtains overdraft in cur¬ 
rent account from, the Imperial Bank of India against its Govern¬ 
ment securities. 


The liquid resources are about 40 per cent of the total assets of the- 
Bank. 

L. Cftuni Lai Gupta. 
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No emergencies have occurred. 
11.- 


Renewals of old 

Fixed Deposits. 

Fresh. 

deposits before 

10 h October 1926. 

Shareholders .. 

• • 3 j% 

8% 

Non-shareholdeis 

3% 

4i% 


Societies. 

Individuals. 

Current Account .. 

2% 

li% 

Provident Fund Deposits 

.. .. 

H% 

(accumulative deposits). 
Security deposits of Staff 


6% 


3140. 12. Yes. The bank has got enough surplus. Government secur¬ 
ities are generally purchased from the surplus amount. The rates of 
interest have also been reduced on fixed deposits. 

The reduction in the rate of interest has not resulted in excessive 
withdrawal of the deposits. 

3141. 13. (i) The bank lends to the co-operative societies at 8 per cent, 
and 9 per cent. Interest is charged to good societies at 8 per cent, and 
the rest at 9 per cent. 

The bank has also reduced rates of interest on loans due from 18 
heavily indebted societies varying from 6 per cent, to 3 per cent. 

The bank charges no interest from liquidated societies till the prin¬ 
cipal amount is cleared. 

(ii) From housing societies, the bank charges interest at 7 per cent. 
From non-agricultural societies at 7) por cent, to 9 per cent. 

From central co-operative banks and mortgage banks at 8 per cent. 

3142. 14. The primary rural societies charge interest at 12 per cent, 
from their members. 

3143. 15. The Central Bank does net insist on any collateral security. 

3144. 16. This information may be had from the Begistrar’s office. 

3145. 17. (i) Generally the sarpanchs of societies come personally to 
obtain loan or to credit the recoveries in the central bank. Sometimes 
the amounts are transmitted by money orders, in which case |ths of the 
amount of the money order commiseion is refunded by the Post Office. 

(ii) There is no Provincial Bank in this District, but the funds are 
transmitted by Remittance Transfer Receipts or by Treasury Orders 
from one central bank to another. 

The interest on fixed deposits and dividends are paid at the banks 
counter to the depositors and shareholders or by registered insured post 
or money order at their requests. 

3146. 18. 10 per cent. 

3147. 16. No. 

3148. 30. The Central Bank was founded in the year 1910. The num¬ 
ber of affiliated societies on the 30th December 1928 was 678. 

Ill 49. 31. Out of the Directors, 8 are from individuals, and 4 are 
representatives of the societies affiliated to the bank. 
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The representatives of tbte rural societies on the directorate of the 
bank are generally consulted in each and every matter, but owing to 
their little education they cannot take any active part in the detailed 
working of the bank. 

3150. 22 . The bank is enjoying full confidence of the public as will 
appear from the deposits which are pouring in even at very low rates 
such as 3i per cent, and 3 per cent. 

Out of the working capital of about 14 lacs about 3 lacs are its own 
capital. For the rest of the liabilities of 11 lacs, the bank has got Govt, 
securities worth about 6 lacs, against which overdraft from the TnSperial 
Bank of India can be obtained at any moment, i.e., its fluid resources 
are more than 50 per cent. 

There is no field for investments of the bank money in the co-operat¬ 
ive movement of the district, hence its further activities have almost 
(been blocked for the past several years. 



Financial condition on 30th June 192 
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Mr. SOBHAG LAL RAWAT, M.A., B.Sc.f LL.B., Vakil, High Coart, 
Honorary Secretary, Beawar Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., 
Beawar. 

3152. 1. (a) This information lies with the field staff. The Bank does 
not distinguish between short term and long term loans. 

( b ) The outstanding loans to rural credit societies is repayable a» 
under: — 

(i) in 1929, Es. 40,000. 

(ii) in 1930, Ks. 45,000. 

(iii) in 1931, Rs. 50,000 

(iv) in 1932-38, Es. 2,65,000. 

(v) after 1938, the new advances made during the year 1629— 

1938. 

( e) There is no record of the Kutbandi in the Bank. 

3153. 2, The purpose for which the loan is taken is not stated in the 
application; hence this information cannot be given, 

3154. 3. The proportion of the recoveries from the rural credit society 
for the last three years are as under :— 

(i) 1926-27, 2/13, (ii) 1927-28, 1/8, (iii) 1928-29, 2/13. 

3155. 4. There are 3C mill societies and 6 others. The advances are made 
for businoss purpose. Their present financial position, is good. 

3166. 6. Two such societies have been liquidated during the past & 
years. 

3157. 6. The financial position of the Bank is not embarrassed by its con¬ 
nection with such societies in our case. They are more prompt in 
paying their instalments and the interest due from them. The-Bank 
is earning interest on its surplus funds by advancing to these societies. 
Thai proportion is 17/100 of the other societies. 

3158. 7. Working capital of the Bank as on 31st December 1928 was as 
under:— 




Rs. 

Si 

P- 

1. Paid up share capital 


.. 1,01,300 

0 

0 

2. Deposits 


. . 4,60,898 

12 

11 

3. Other borrowings 


29,678 

1 

0 £ 

4. Reserve fund 


49,636 

9 

2 

6. Other funds 


39,438 

9 

8 

6. Undistributed profits 


11,086 

0 

8 

7. Miscellaneous 

•• 

.. .. 642 

11 

6 



Total .. 6,82,379 

12 

11 


3159. 8 . Details of deposits as on 31-12-29:— 

A.—By primary Societies. 

B». a. p. 
398 11 9 

Nil. 

3,064 9 11 

Nil 
Nil 


(i) On current accounts, etc. 

(ii) On fixed deposits :— 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 

Mote than three years 
'Mr. SobJiag Lai Rawat. 
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B.—By individuals. 




Rr. a. p. 

(i) Current accounts, ate. 


2,333 13 7 

(ii) On fixed deposits, etc.:— 



1 year 

.. 

.. 2,84,702 6 2 

2 years 

. . 

1,55,102 3 11 

• 3 years 

4 , 

Nil. 

Mora than three years 


Nil. 


The shareholders are allowed interest at a quarter per cent higher 
than the non-shareholders. 


3160. 9. Further details of "other borrowings’’-.— 

Rb. 

a. 

P. 

Unpaid dividend 

2,345 

10 

0 

‘Interest payable on fixed deposits 

2,232 

7 

0 

Cash Credit, Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank 

26,000 

0 

0 

Total 

29,578 

1 

0 


3161. 10. Liquid resources of the Bank. 

(i) The Bank has got in additiofi to its own balances with the 
bankers a cash credit limit of Its. 25,000 with the Ajmer Central Co¬ 
operative Bank and Rs. 5.000 with local bankers for normal require¬ 
ments. 

(ii) Rs. 25,000 are invested in Government securities and a loan 
can be taken against them in case of emergencies. The proportion- 
is 11 pen cent, to the total assests of the Bank. No emergency has 
occurred up till now. 

3162. 11. The rates of interest allowed on curient account is 2 per cent. 
On fixed deposits from 3f per cent, to 5jj per cent. 

On other borrowings'it is paid at 6 per cent. 

3163. 12. The Bank has got more deposits than it can profitably employ. 

The rates of interest have been reduced in order to reduce the 
amount of deposits. The reduction in the rate of interest has result¬ 
ed in withdrawal of deposits to some extent. 

3164. 13. The interest charged (i) from rural credit societies and other 
societies is 9 per cent., (ii) from mortgage societies it is 6| per cent. 

There are some exceptional rates in cases of bad societies. 

3165. 14. The societies lend to their members at 12 per oent.. 

3166. 16. It is not the practice over herp. 

3167. 16. This information lies with the field staff. 

3168. 17. Transmission of funds between the Central Bank and the 
Societies. Generally the transaction is made in the Bank office, 'fhe 
society authorises any of its members to receive the amount of the 
loan raised by them, and the same is the system in case of recovery. 
Sometimes the amount is remitted by postal money order. 
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(ii) The funds are remitted from one bank to another by Remit¬ 
tance Transfer Receipt. The interest on deposits is paid by cheques 
on the Ajmer Central Bank or by insured covers. The dividend is 
either credited to their respective accounts or 1 remitted by postal money 
orders. 

3169. 18. Dividend declared in 1926 is 4j per cent. 

Ditto 1927 „ Nil. 

Ditto 1928 „ 5 per cent. 

3170. 19. No such business is transacted at this bank. 

3171. 20. The Bank was registered on the 27th January 1913, and the 

total number of affiliated societies on the 31st December 1928, ' was 
254. The number of members of the societies cannot be ascertained- 

3172. 21. There are 12 directors of the Bank of whom 6 are professional' 

gentlemen of the towns and 6 are the representatives of the ^rural 
societies. The latter have no real influence on the general policy or 
on the working of the Bank. 

3173. 22. There is nothing special. 


Mr. RAJNARAIN BRAHMWAR, Managing Director, Natirabad 
Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Natirabad. 

3174. 1. "(a) No, this Rank does not distinguish between short term and 
long term loans. The amount repayable is in most cases determined 
at each crop according to the prospects of the season. 

As the kUtbandis are prepared by the Registrar’s office in this 
district, no figures can be given by the Bank. 

( b ) The amount repayable in each year cannot be ascertained from 
any records in the office of the Bank. 

(c) No information is available in the Bank’s office. 

3175. 2. In the loan applications submitted by the societies to the Bank 
the purpose of loans is not mentioned. Hence the information is 
not available in the office of the Bank. 

3176. 3. Ab no kistbandi is maintained by the Bank, the proportion 
cannot be given. 

3177. 4. Besides rural credit societies 14 urban credit, 2 sheep produc¬ 
tion and 1 supply union are affiliated to this Bank. Further inform¬ 
ation cannot be given as no record is maintained by the Bank. 

3178. 5. Only 2 sheep production societies were liquidated during the 
year 1928-29. 

3179. 8 . The Bank’s own financial position was never embarrassed by its 
connection with such societies. The amounts of outstanding liability 
at the close of 1928-29 are as below :—• 

Rs. 

Amount due from urban and other credit societies .. 11,768 

Amount Hue from rural credit societies * .. 77,825 

Proportion .. .. .. ... ..2:3 

Mr. Rajnarain Brahmwar. 
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.3l8o. 7. The agricultural and not calendar year i3 adopted by the Bank. 
The working capital as it stood on the 30th June 1929 is noted below:— 


Be. 

1. Paid up share capital .. .. .. .. 25,000 

2, Deposits .. .. .. ;. .. 68,707 

. 3. Other borrowings .. .. .. .. Nil, 

4. Reserve Fund .. ... .. .. 10,970 

5. Other funds .. .. .. .. 2,777 

0. Undistributed profits^ .. .. .. .. 220 

7._ Miscellaneous •• .. .. .. 5,310 

Total .. 1,12,980 


3181. 8 . Further details of deposits are noted below: — 


A ,— By primary Societies, 



Rs, 

(i) On ca 1 

(ii) On fixed periods— 

.. 4,408 

1 year .. .. . i .. 

.. 2,506 

2 years .. .. .. ,. 

.. Nil. 

3 years .. 

B.—By individuals. 

.. Nil. 

Rs. 

(i) On call 

(ii) On fixed pericds— 

.. 316 

1 year .. 

.. 33,714 

2 years 

5,484 

3 years 

.. 16,728 


No restriction of any sort is in force. Deposits are accepted from 
all persons without distinction if the Bank’s financial requirements 
justify their acceptance. 

3182. 9. During the year 1928-29 Its. 22,100 were borrowed from the 
Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank Ltd. and the full amount with 
interest at 6 per cent, per annum was repaid before the cIobc of the 
year. 

3183. 10 . Recoveries from societies ordinarily meet the normal require¬ 
ments of tho bank. For emergencies the bank has* to fall back upon 
cash, credit allowed to the extent of Rs. 15,000 by the Ajmer Central 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. The bank had also Rs. 9,765 invested in 
postal cash certificates which could be discharged when necessity 
arose. Ita proportion to the total assets is 1:8. 

Occasionally the bank had to face such emergencies which were easily 
met by drawing upon the cash credit allowed by the Ajmer Bank in. 
full. 

3184. 11, Rates of interest paid by the bank on deposits during 1928-29 
were as follows: — 

For 1 year 4 per cent. 

For 2 years 4$ per cent. 

For 3 years 5 per cent. 
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Since the close of the year the bank had to raise its rate as below: — 

For 1 year 5 per cent. 

For 2 years 51 per cent. 

For 3 years 6 per cent. 

On cash credits, i.e., other borrowings 6 per cent. 

3185. 12. No, the Central Bank has not got more money on deposits 

than it can profitably employ, which is clear from the fact that it 
holds deposits worth Rs. 68,707 while the amount of loan to societies 
is Rs. 89,594. s_ 

Certainly a reduction in the rate of interest will cause excessive 
withdrawals of deposits owing to the stringency of money in the 
market at present. The bank necessarily adjusts its rates according 
to its financial requirements. 

3186. 13. The bank lends to all the rural, urban and other societies at 
9 per cent. 

But A and B class societies, i.e., good societies are charged only 
at 8 per cent. As regards takavi loans the rate is only 6| per cent. 
There is no other exceptional rate, 

3187. 14. The primary rural credit societies generally lend at 12 per cent, 
to their members. 

3188. 15. All the rural credit societies insist on security for each and 
every loan, advanced to their members. 

No collateral security is however taken from the primary rural 
credit societies by the bank. 

3189. 16. The bank has no information on these points. 

3190. 17. The transmission of funds (i) between the bank and the 
primary societies is arranged either through members or postal money 
order system, and (ii) between the Provincial Bank and the Central 
Bank through the. manager only. To persons resident in Nasirabad the 
interest on deposits as well as dividend is paid direct by the manager 
or by means of cheque on the bank's treasurer, otherwise the sum is 
remitted by money order. 

3191. 18. The Centra 1 Bank has been declaring dividend at 8 per cent, 
during the .period, referred. 

3192. 19 . No, the Bank does not engage in any other banking business. 

3193. 20. The Centra! Bank was registered on the 8th June 1913. 

The total number of affiliated societies is 68. The information 
regarding their members is not available. • 

3194. 21. Seven of the present directors are professional gentlemen of 
Nasirabad town and the remaining five are representatives of 3 rural 
and 2 urban societies. 

The latter have no real influence mainly on account of their ignor¬ 
ance or inoompetency. 


Mr. liajnarain Brahmwar. 
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Summary of replies from Postmasters of Head and Sub-offices _ in 
the Province of Ajmer-Merwara to the Special Questionnaire 
for Postal Officials. 

3195. 2. What classes of people keep their savings in Post Office 
Savings Bank and what roughly is the proportion of the deposits of 
each, of these classes to the total ? 

The replies are,—Ajmer, all classes; Deoli, only people in Govern¬ 
ment and State service; Kekri, middle class people, especially em¬ 
ployees of Government and State; Nasirabad, all except traders; and 
Todgarh, only Government officials. The proportions of deposits by 
the different classes have not been given. 

3196. 3. Are the advantages of Savings Bank business sufficiently known 
to the public in your area? How do the facilities offered by your 
branch compare with those offered by branches of the Imperial Bank 
or of the Indian joint-stock banks, if any exist in your locality? What 
further facilities would you suggest to make this class of business more 
popular ? 

All the Postmasters report that the advantages of Savings Banks 
are sufficiently known to the people in their respective areas. Accord¬ 
ing to the Postmaster of Ajmer the facilities offered by the banks are 
little better than those offered by the Post Office while the rest of the 
Postmasters do not reply to this part of the question. The Postmasters 
of Ajmer, Deoli Kekri and Nasirabad suggest that the rate of interest 
should be increased, while the Postmaster of Nasirabad proposes in 
addition, the removal of restriction as to withdrawals which are now 
allowed only once a week, and that interest should be allowed on 
deposits made after the 4th of the month. 

3197. 4. How do persons other than depositors invest their occasional or 
permanent savings in your locality? Do you think that if your branch 
opens current accounts bearing no interest or a nominal rate of 
interest withdrawable by cheque, it will attract any substantial 
deposits from the various classes of people in the area in which your 
branch is located ? 

People other than depositors invest with bankers in Deoli and with 
shopkeepers in Kekri, while at Nasirabad they lend at higher rates or 
invest on mortgage of land and ornaments or deposit in co-operative 
bank or the Imperial Bank of India. The Postmasters of Ajmer and 
Deoli think that current accounts bearing no interest or a nominal 
rate of interest withdrawable by cheque will not attract any substan¬ 
tial deposits from the public. 

3198. 5. Have you experienced any difficulty in meeting the demand 
for withdrawals from the cash ordinarily kept in your branch ? 

The Postmasters of Ajmer, Nasirabad and Todgarh report that they 
do not meet with any such difficulty while the Postmaster of Deoli says 
that occasionally he has to ask the head office to meet the demand for 
withdrawals. 

3199. 6. Do you usually have a surplus of remittances to your branch' 
over remittances from your branch? Please mention the months of the 
year during which you usually have a surplus. 
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The Postmasters of Ajmer and Todgarh report that they do not 
usually have a surplus, while the /PoBtmaster of Nasirabad says that 
he has surplus in all months. The Postmaster of Kekri says that he 
receives surplus cash from branch offices. 

3200 . 8 . What percentage of the people living in the locality in which 
your office is situated are familiar with cash certificates ? What methods 
would you suggest to make the facilities offered by this system better 
known to them. Do the present rates of cash certificates require revi¬ 
sion ? How do these rates compare with the return on investments on 
land, etc-, or the net earning from money lending? Are there any 
grounds for believing that the rates offered on postal cash certificates 
are having! prejudicial effect on the deposits in branches of the Im¬ 
perial Bank or of joint-stock banks in your locality? 

The Postmaster of Ajmer thinks that almost every one is familiar 
with cash certificates, and the Postmaster, Deoli, says nearly all literate 
persons are familiar. The Postmasters of Kekri and Nasirabad state 
that the percentage of people familiar with this form of investment 
is very small. The Postmasters of Ajmer, Deoli, Kekri and Nasira¬ 
bad think that a revision in-the rate of cash certificates is necessary, 
as the present rates are, in their opinion, too high. The Postmaster of 
Nasirabad says that the rate of interest allowed on cash certificate is 
less than the income from investments on land, etc. 

3201. 9. Are there any special development difficulties standing in the 
way of your office : — 

(a) serving as a place of safe deposit for gold, silver, jewellery, 

documents, etc.; 

(b) opening current accounts; 

(c) selling Government Securities; , 

(cl) undertaking encashment of notes into gold in small amounts 
at rates which do not involve loss to Government; 

(e) lending out surplus funds on the spot under suitable safe¬ 
guards and limitations to— 

(i) licensed mafiajans, (2) agriculturists, (3) non-agricul¬ 
turists. 

What safeguards, security, restrictions and control would you 
suggest in each case? 

The Postmaster of Kekri thinks that none of the above transactions 
need be introduced in his office. As regards the Post Office serving as 
a place for safe custody for gold, etc., the Postmaster of Deoli says 
that his office is very unsafe as the people in the vicinity belong to 
criminal tribes, while the Postmaster of Nasirabad says that the intro¬ 
duction of this transaction will necessitate extra staff. For the open¬ 
ing of current accounts there are no difficulties at Ajmer, while at 
Deoli it is not possible as bankers pay interest even for a day. There 
are no difficulties at Ajmer for the sale of Government securities, while 
at Deoli there is no demand for them. The Deoli and Nasirabad Post¬ 
masters think that the transactions contemplated in (d) are impossible 
at their places. At the former, place sarrafs import gold from 
Bombay, ftem (e) is considered unsafe by the Postmaster of Nasira¬ 
bad, while the Postmaster of Deoli says that the Post Office can lend 
surplus funds to agriculturists. 



APPENDIX I. 


Copy of a demi-official letter from Rai Sahib Kishan Lal, Revenue 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, Beawah, to Prof, H. L. Chablani, 
M.A., Indian Economist, Central Areas Banking Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, No. 722, dated 25th March 1630. 

3202. As discussed at Rajiwas I send a list of a few villages in Kalinjar 
Circle where the members of the village Co-operative Societies had 
taken loans from the local money-lenders on enhanced rate of interest 
for paying, the Society dues, verified by the Inspector, Co-operative 
Societies, Beawar. In some cases the entries were not verified by the 
Inspector as the information was not traceable or the repayment entry 
could not be verified. The practice is in vogue in majority of cases. 
A few have been cited as examples. 
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Ditto • . I Lala eon of Amra Bawat . 20 0 0 7th November 1922 Ditto. 
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<Sd.) FATEH MOHAMMAD, 

Dated 30$ March 1930. Inspector Co-operative Societies. 
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APPENDIX II. 

Report of Enquiry held at Rajiawas village, Boa war Tehsil, in connection with 
Intensive Survey, on the 10th & 12th February 1930. 

Present: 

Prof. H. L. Chablani, f Seth Vithaldass Rathi 

Rai Sahib Kanwar Motilal. I {co-oped member). 

The following local officers assisted in the Enquiry :— 

(1) Rai Sahib Kishen Lai, Extra Assistant Commissioner and Sub- 

Divisional Officer, Beawar. 

(2) Mr. Charanji Lai, Tehsildar, Beawar. 

(3) L. Kidar Nath, Naib Tahsildar, Ajmer (i/c. Intensive Survey work). 

Among others the following agriculturists and money-lenders of Rajiawas 
and other neighbouring villages were present at the enquiry and answered 
questions put to them :— 

Agriculturist's. 

1. Moti retired Subcdar. 

2. Zora retired Subedar. 

3. Deva s/o Lakha. 

4. Deva s/o Natha. 

5. Anna Lambardar. 

t 

6. Qanesha s/o Khema. 

7. Zora. 

8. Parma s/o Hamir. 

9. Lakha s/o Kera. 

10. Parma s/o Kera. 

11. Panna s/o Mana. 

12. Bhura s/o Nathu. 

13. B*dha s/o Mohra. 

14. Tija s/o Jawana. 

16. Rora s/o Suba. 

16. Hira s/o Tija. 

17. Natha s/o Jawana. 

18. Bhora s/o Bhola. 

19. Bala s./o Khera {of Kotra village). 

20. Kanahiya s/o Hamira. 

21. Kishna s/o Amra. 

22. Shera s/o Rora. 

23. Lakha s/o Kera. 

24. Khangara s/o Mana. 

26. Fatta s/o Banna {of Kamra village). 

M9CABEC 
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Money-lenders. 

1. Jodh Raj s/o Khemraj. 

2. Hemraj s/o Hari Chand. 

3. Ganesh Mai s/o Amdan. 

4. Hamirmal s/o Chogan. 

5. Punam Chand s/o Panna Lai. 

6. Amolak Chand s/o Amdan. 

7. KishaD Lai s/o Chamir Mai. 

8. Agar Chand s/o Bhawani Ram. 

9. Nathi s/o Dhanrup. 

10. Dip Chand s/o Manmal. 

11. Gulab Chand s/o Hamirmal. 

12. Misri Lai s/o Jiwan Mai. 

13. Subraj s/o Wali Chand. 

14. Nehru s/o Indar Chand. 

15. Ganesh Mai. 

16. Wali Chand s/o Mool Chand. 

17. Himat Mai s/o Kesar Mai. 

18. Wali Chand s/o Hazarimal. 

19. Sambar Mai s/o Jaimani Ram. 

20. Bahadur Mai s/o Indar Chand. 

21. Ganeshmal s/o Mool Chand. 

22. Tejmal. 

23. Jaswant Ram s/o Sagar Mai. 

24. Sukh Lai Indar Chand. 

25. Lonip Chand. 

26. Jeth Mai. 

Ordinary expenditure of a family (Column 17 Form A.) 

It was noticed that in column 17 of Form A the daily expenses on only oil, 
tobacco, opium, drink, biri and match box had been included. The Extra 
Assistant Commissioner exnlained that this bad bf>pn drmo i'r> ™.« 
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gram. So far as corn and pulses are concerned the agriculturists say that they 
usually keep out of the crops sufficient for their own consumption and have not 
to buy cereals from the bania. 

The prices at which the items in their budget have been calculated by the 
investigator are the prices which the cultivators actually got when they sold 
these things to others. 

According to the villagers present, the following are fair charges on clothing 
of a family consisting of two male adults, 2 female adults, and two children 



Rs 

A. 

r. 

2 pairs of dhotis for adult males 

.. 6 

0 

0 

4 shirts for adult males 

.. 6 

0 

0 

2 sheets for adult males 

. . 4 

0 

0 

2 turbam for adult males 

.. 8 

0 

0 

1 oma, 1 ghaghra and 1 shirt for a female child 

.. 3 

0 

0 

1 angrakha for the other ohild 

.. 0 

8 

0 

2 pairs of shoes for adult males 

.. 4 

0 

0 

2 pairs of Bhoes for females 

.. 4 

0 

0 

2 shoes for the children 

.. 2 

0 

0 

Cloth for 2 adult females 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Dyeing and printing charges for women’s clothes 

.. 4 

0 

0 

Total 

.. 61 

8 

0 


The investigator has estimated the clothing charges of the family on the 
following basis 



Rs. 

A. 

F. 

6 pieces of khadar cloth 

.. 16 

0 

0 

Dyeing and printing oharges of women’s clothes 

.. 8 

0 

0 

Turbans 

.. 4 

0 

0 

Shoes for all 

.. 10 

0 

0 

Sewing oharges and underclothing 

.. 6 

0 

0 

Sheets .. 

.. 6 

0 

0 

Angiya for women 

.. 2 

0 

0 

Total 

.. 60 

0 

0 


His calculation thus seems to be quite fair. 

Columns 23 and 24 Form A. 

The figures entered in columns 23 and 24 are based on the assumption 
that on an average there is one marriage in a family every 10 years and one death 
in a family every 20 years. Enquiries have been made from the villagers, as 
regards the expenses on marriages and deaths incurred by each family dur*ng 
the last 10 and 20 years. The total thus got has been divided by 10 and 20 
’respectively. In this village a zamindar spends about Rs. 500 to Rs. 600 on ^he 
marriage of a son and about Rs. 200 on the marriage of a daughter making allow¬ 
ance for the amount received from the bridegroom’s party. The villagers 
assembled here are positive that this is the scale of expenditure incurred, whether 
the family is rich or poor, and that the people who cannot aSord to spend so 














much either postpone their marriages or sell their land. This expenditure is re¬ 
garded as a conventional necessity. The expenditure on death ceremonies is of 
two grades ; one is on mosar proper and the other is on ceremonies performed 
on the 12th day called barhuian. The expenses on mo ar amount to Rs. 
1,000 to Rs. 1,200 and on barhwan to Rs. 100. Among the agriculturists 
assembled (about 50 in number) only six say that they had mosar proper in 
their families during the last 20 years, the rest had the 12th day ceremony 
only. 

Annual cost of cultivation—Columns 20 — 22. 

The annual expenditure on agricultu al implements has been estimated on 
the following basis 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. Plough (new or repairs) 

.. 1 

0 

0 

2. Wooden shaft at Rs. 2 (sufficient for 3 years) 

.. 0 

10 

0 

3. Yoke at Re. 1 (sufficient for three years) .. 

.. 0 

6 

0 

4. Leather rope at Rs. 2 (sufficient for two years) 

.. 1 

0 

0 

5. Yoke leather at 12 as. (sufficient for two years) 

• .. 0 

6 

0 

6. Iron Bar at Rs. 1-8-0 sufficient for one year 

.. 1 

8 

0 

7. Nails and iron putt.ii 

.. 0 

8 

0 

Total 

.. 5 

6 

0 


- One plough is sufficient for 10 bighas (4 acres). 

The investigator has included wages for ploughing wherever hired. He 
has also included the wages for sowing wherever hired labour has been engaged 
for this purpose, though this is very rare. 

The cultivator’s expenditure on feeding his cattle has not been included 
when cattle are fed out of the produce of his own field as the value of fodder has 
not been included in the income of each individual. The depreciation in the 
value of cattle has been allowed for in the entries under column 21. The 
working life period of a bullock has been assumed to be 12 years and the cost 
of a bullock Rs. 60; so the depreciation has been estimated at Rs. 5 per bullock 
or Rs. 10 on a pair of bullocks. 

Net yield from investment in land. 

The price of talabi and well land is Rs. 200 per bigha, that of abi sub¬ 
merged in water) is Rs. 120 per bigha and of barani, Rs. 40 per bigha. 

The area in which cotton crop is sown gives an out urn of about 5 or 6 
maunds per bigha in kharif ; the same fields grow methi and barl y in the 
rabi harvest, the out-turn being about 3 maunds per bigha. S milarly the area 
in which crop other than cotton is sown in kharif gives in both the harve ts 
an average out-turn of 10 maunds of grain per bigha. The value of the co'ton 
crop at Rs. 9 per maund amounts to Rs. 45 and the price of 10 maunds of gra#r 
in the alternative will be about Rs. 40 ; 3 maunds of methi or barley will be 
worth about Rs. 12 at the rate of Rs. 4 per maund and the value of fodder per 
bigha may be estimated at Rs. 10 on an average. The tot* I produce per bigha 
thus comes to about Rs. 55 to Rs. 60. 







Aamgards annual expenses of cultivation on ten bighas of talabi land 
fodder is estimated to cost about Rs. 80, seed Rs. 38, depreciation of bullocks 
ftr. K), expenses of weeding and harvesting Ra. 46 and manure Rs. 66. Ten 
cart loads of manure are .required for one bigjia and the cost of one cart load is 
estimated at Rs. 2. The total for ten bighas works out at Rs. 200. But the manure 
oaeo put in the field lasts for about three years and therefore the average per 
yea. has been put down at Rs. 66 for ten bighas . The total annual expenses 
per Ligha are thus estimated at Rs. 24 for talabi land. In the case of well 
land, it was estimated that the cost per year will be increased by about Rs. 18, 
a bucket costing Rs. 20 and lasting for about 3 years, and Rs. 10 per year being 
required for expenditure on rope and oil. The total cost per bigha of well land 
would thus be Rs. 25-8-0 or Rs, 26 roughly. The produce is about Rs. 20 to 
Rs. 15 per cent, more in case of well land, but the price of well-irrigated land is 
the same. Thus, the net income per bigha of talabi land, varies between Rs. 31 
and Rs. 36 annually, but Rs. 2-8-0 per bigha has to be paid on account of land 
revenue, cesses, malba including chowhidara, etc., and the net balance would 
therefore amount to on an average Rs. 32 per bigha per annum. If the adults 
working <m 10 bighas of land were to work as labourers, their wages at the rate of 
5 as. per day would amount to Rs. 240 per annum, 2 adults being assumed to be 
quite sufficient to manage 10 bighas of well or talabi land. The owner of the 
land working on his own field thus gets only Rs. 8 per bigha more than what the 
adult members of the family would receive as family wage earners ; while the 
interests charges at the rate of 12 per cent, on Rs 200, the market price of one 
bigha of talabi or chahi land, would be Rs. 24 a year. The produce of land at 
the present rates with borrowed money, therefore, leads to a loss of at least 
Rs. 16 per bigha, unless the owner-cultivator can supplement his income by 
some other subsidiary occupations in the slack season but no such subsidiary 
occupations are open to the agriculturists of this village during the slack season 
except fuel collection from jungles which is generally cheap in the hot 
weather. 

Twenty years ago the value of land is said to have been Rs. 100 per bigha ; 
about 30 years previous to that it was about Rs. 80 per bigha. The villagers 
attribute the increase in value to the increase in population which leads to 
increasing competition for land. 

Marketing. 

Lakha agriculturist stated :— 

“ The main crops in my field are wheat, gram, maize, barley and linseed. 
I keep half the produce with myself and deliver the remaining half to the bohra. 
On the day I give him the produce he tells me the prevailing market rate ; 
I do enquire sometimes from the bazar the market rate and find that he credits 
me with the market rate. I do carting myself.” 

“ Malla agriculturist stated:— 

“ When the loan is a large amount, I give the entire produce to the 
boRra ; when the loan is small, I get money from him for the balance. The 
bohra credits me with the same rate as prevails in Beawar. It is only after 
seUiog in the Beawar market and knowing the rate then prevailing that the 
amount is entered to my credit. I do not allow the produce to be weighed 
unless the rate is settled in Beawar. When the crop is good, I keep 
about l/3rd or l/4th in my own house ; when the crop is bad, I tell the bohra 
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that I cannot pay him. Usually I keep two months’ supply after each harvest 
in the house. The price is not settled when the crop is standing or on the thresh¬ 
ing floor. I do carting myself. I take 'the produce from the threshing 
floor, direct to Beawar and get, it weighed there. In the case of cotton. I 
bring it to my house, because it has to be picked in several pickings. 
There is a moral understanding between me and the bohra that I should take 
the crop to him for sale. If I do not do it, he would not accommodate me in 
times of distress. Although he gives me the full benefit of the market price in 
Beawar, he will lose his arat if I go and sell it through some one else. If I sell 
it through another dealer, I shall have to pay the arat charges to the other 
man also. My bohra does not charge me anything more than what I have 
to pay as commission elsewhere and therefore I shall gain nothing by the change. 
These commission charges are as follows in case of grain :— 

Arat and kata .. .. .. .. .. Its. 1-8-0 per cent. 

Weighing .. .. .. .. .. .. * £th of a seer per 

maund. 


Sweeper .. . .. ., .. Do. 

Broker .. .. .. .. .. ., Do. 

Chaukidara and piayo .. ; \. .. Do. 

In the case of cotton the customary rate is 6 as. per maund. This in¬ 
cludes arat, kata, weighing, remuneration for sweeper piayo, dharamada and 
palaband. About 4 seers from a cart load of ten maunds are given away as 
chungi, etc. We have to pay either the charges on cotton sold in Beawar or sell 
cotton here on the spot at Re. 1 per maund less than the market rate in Beawar, 
in which case we have not to pay charges such as arat, kata, etc. In the case 
of grain the bohra here will buy it at one seer more than the market rate in 
Beawar but we would not then have to pay any of the charges which we 
shall have to pay otherwise at Beawar.” 

The general sense of the villagers present was that the statements made 
by these two agriculturists regarding marketing were generally applicable to 
the village as a whole. 


Moneylending. 

There are 10 mahajan families settled in the village. Six of them do 
moneylending, trade and agricultural work, while four of them are doing purely 
agricultural work. Moneylending business is not confined only to these six 
mahajan families, but a number of mahajans of Beawar, say about 15, do money- 
lending business in this village, and six or seven of these 15 have got consider¬ 
able business here, especially Seth Pusa Mai and Seth Ramdev Phul Chand 
and Surat Ram Puran Chand who have got amounts up to Rs. 500 outstanding 
in their favour against the agriculturists in the village. Two zamindars and 
one dalaX also do moneylending. 


Of the moneylenders residing in this particular village, three were present 
on the second day of the enquiry. One said that he had 12 clients, and two 
others said that they had only 2 clients each. All these three had got agricul¬ 
tural land, which is their principal source of livelihood. One of them hacFfof* 
also a shop in the village. Of the total number of moneylenders present (about 
15 in number) on the 11th, only one had got about 40 clients, out of which 20 
clients had been given loans of less than Rs. 10 ; all others had clients varying 
in number between 5 and 10. Most of them were also dealers in petty supplies. 
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Generally the loans are given in the shape of commodities and repaid also in 
kind; but occasionally cash is given for various purposes. So far as accounts are 
concerned some of the loans given in the shape of commodities are valued 
and treated as cash loans for the purpose of calculating interest c har ges 
and balance struck upto the day of settlement, but others are treated.as 
special loans in kind on which interest in kind is payable according to agree- 
ment-among the parties. 

- ; Loans in Kind. 

In order to ascertain the real price paid for these special loans in kind pay¬ 
able in kind, the account book of Dip Chand, tnahajan of Shahpur village (a mile 
from Rajiwas village) was examined. Page 58 showed that 10 maunda of 
seed (barley) were advanced in the month of Ratal (10th Ratal) 1981. After 
three years the accounts were settled and it was put down as double (20 maunds) 
in the account book. Up to date it is still outstanding and has not been paid 
back. The rate of barley at the time of lending was 9 seers per rupee ; today 
rate is 10 seers per rupee. Dip Chand said that if the debtor gave him only 
10 maunds for the whole amount (20 maunds), he was ready to write off the 
whole. 

Page 38 of the same account book of Dip Chand showed a stamped acknowl¬ 
edgment for 60 maunds seers grain due in Ratal Sambat 1980. This 
khata had neither been renewed nor had the man been paid anything. It 
has become time barred and is considered a bad debt and not worth spending 
even one anna for having it renewed. The account book of Jodhraj of Rajiwas 
village showed that on 1st Bhadm Sambat 1986 one maund of barley was ad¬ 
vanced to Kaja, son of Urja, of Rajiwas village for maintenance. In 
Ratal 1986 J odhraj received back lj maunds of maize from the borrower. 
The rate of maize in the'month of Ratal was seers ; in the month of Bhadon 
barley’s rate was 9 seers [vide page 27 of bahi of Gulab Chand of Shapur 
village). Seth Vithaldas subsequently informed the members that his en¬ 
quiries supported by entries in the account hooks of the dealers showed that 
the price of barley varied a good deal between Ratal and Chait. For example 
in Ratal 1986, i.e. last Ratal or October 1929 the rate of barley was 9 seers a 
rupee and in Chait 1987 or April 1930 it was 13 seers a rupee for the new crop 
and 14 seers 8 chhataks per rupee for the old crop. 

The village money-lenders and dealers assembled agreed that the general 
position regarding loans in kind is as follows, Loans advanced in grain are repaid 
in grain at the harvest time at the rate of 1 maund and 10 seers for every maund 
borrowed. Cotton seed, however, is repayable at par at the harvest time. The 
system of loans in kind and repayments in kind on the basis of 25% (sawai) 
does not pay the man who cannot store the produce for being sold or lent out 
when prices rise. For instance, if in the month of Ratal, when the price of 
barley is generally high, barley is lent out at the rate of 25% interest and 25% 
more barley is received back and sold in the month of Chait, there will be loss 
IgEEer than gdin, for the prices of barley are generally cheaper by more than 
25°/ in the month of Chait than in the month of Ratal. But in case this barley 
is stored and sold in the outside market during the rainy season, say in' the 
month of August, or is lent out again between the months of October to Decem¬ 
ber, the village money-lender and dealer can make some profit in lieu of interest 
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that he has lost. At the most he will gain 25% for locking up hre capital for 12 
months if full recovery is made and the entire amount is sold or lent out after 
the next Katak, but ordinarily the profit will be much less. This system can 
only be resorted to by people who have got substantial capital to lock upt 
others lend on cash basis even when they lend in the shape of commoditkfcy 
charging interest on the same rate as prevails for cash. In the latter case corn 
lent out is valued in the account books at the prevailing market price in the 
month of Katak, and when repayment is made in Chait the produce given is also 
valued at the market price prevailing then, but in this case the rate of interestls 
not xawai, but varies between 12 and 18% according to the standing of the 
parties. The system of loans and repayments in kind on the basis of sawai is 
generally declining, because of the failure of crops, fluctuations in prices and 
the smallness in the number of money-lenders who have got substantial capital 
to lock up. 

The Rates of Interest. 

The prevailing stipulated rate of interest in this village is Rs. 1-8-0 per 
cent, per mensem but the mahajans in the surrounding areas say that they 
charge at the rate of 1 per cent, per mensem in a large number of cases. 
This was found to be a correct statement of fact on an examination of the baht 
of Misri Lai of Kotra, in some cases the rate of interest being 0-14-0 per cent, 
p. m. 

According to the statements made by the money-lenders present at the 
enquiry, they have to go to courts in 50 out of 100 cases of the clients with 
whom they deal. About 5 or 7 out of these 50 against whom cases are filed 
contest the suits. Others ask for lenient terms of repayment by way of 
instalments or some kind of rebate in interest, etc. 

The money-lenders assembled were asked whether they could show any 
entry from their account books which might give a fair indication of the dis¬ 
count they allowed to their clients at the time of settling their accounts and 
whether they would allow the entries in their bandis to be examined at random. 
They all agreed to do so. One of the entries selected at random was from the 
acoount book of the money-lender, Misri Lai of the village of Kotra. The entry 
against the name of Jodha, son of Mohta read as follows :— 

Dated 13th Sawan Sambat 1985. 


Dr. side. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Cr. aide. 

Be. 

a. 

p- 

Balance brought forward 

.. 164 

0 

0 

On account of oo»t of a she- 

100 

0 

0 




buffalo and one cow. 




From other account .. 

.. 22 

0 

0 

Credited on acoount of 4 maunds 

76 

0 

0 





of ootton (kapas) given by 
him. 




Total 

.. 176 

0 

0 

Total 

176 

0 

0 


Account closed as settled on 2nd Sawan Sambat 1985. 

The first entry on the debit side was stamped, 

Seth VithaldaB subsequently informed the members that a reference to his 
books showed that the price of kapas on Katak Sudi 13th S. 1985 was Rs. 11 - 8-0 
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maund while in Magsar Sudi 12th S. 1985 it was Rs. 10-6-0 — (t.e,, in one 
nonth) and that during 1985 it never exceeded Rs. 10-6-0 a maund, though the 
mount credited in this khata valued it at Rs. 19 per maund. The account 
ook further showed that no interest was charged for 4 months on both the 
ems of Rs. 154 and Rs. 22. Enquiry was made from the zamindarg 
present as to the price of the she-buffalo. They said that the price of a buffalo 
varied between Rs. 40 and Rs. 80, Rs. 80 being paid for the best buffalo and 
Rs. 40 tot the worst, -while the price of a cow in the village carried between 
Rs. 15 and Rs. 40. Three of the persons resident in the village and present at 
the enquiry said that the particular buffalo was not worth more than Rs. 50 
at the time it was bought. The cow, which subsequently died, was worth about 
Rs. 17 or Rs. 18, according to the same residents of the village. Misri Lai was 
asked to show the previous account of the same man. The previous account 
on the same account book dated 15th Bhadon S. 1984 read as follows :— 

Interest at 1 per cent. p. m. Rebate on interest at 6 pies per rupee was 
allowed.— 

Dr. Cr. 

Bs - a - P- Rs. a. p. 

revious balance ... .. 126 12 0 Paid in the form of grain and 24 11 0 

nterest charged .. .. 13 13 6 wages of the man who worked 

gaowl 

.liscellaneous advances on ae- 38 8 9 Rebate out of interest account 0 6 9 
' count of petty supplies. 

(Details :—grain supplied 7 Balance .. .. .. 154 0 0 

maunds. 1 md. 30 srs. grain 
charged as badi.) 

(Note.—N o interest was charged on Rs. 24 for 2 months). Other entries picked out 
at random from the books of money-lenders present are given below :— 

Account of Mela, 8jOChotuRegar—Bated Boh 9th Sambat 1983. 

Dr. Cr. 

R®* a - P- Rs. a.-p. 

Previous balance, struck on Poh ., 68 0 0 Grass heaped on Poh 9th 18 0 Q 

QtkSambat 1983 on Re. 0-1-0 Sambat 1984 

Stamp. 

Interest of three years up to Poh 14 0 0 Allowed as rebate on interest 4 0 5 

6th Sambat 1986 at 14 annas 

per cent. Balance struck on Poh 6th 50 0 0- 

Sambat 1986. 

Account of Kota, SjO Gama of Katra—dated Poh 10, S, 1984, 

Khata of Jawana and Dewa, son of Pithu. 

Dr. 

Previous balance 
Betty advances 
Interest (@ 1 %-p. m.) 


Total 


Cr. 

Rb - P- Rs. a. p. 

..571 0 0 Grain, 2 stacks .. 300 0 0 

.. 26 5 0 40 she-goats ... ... ieo 0 5 

,. '204 13 0 2 bullocks .. .. .. 120 0 0 

Grain on account of another 100 0 0 
account. 

On account of land mortgage 120 0 0 
Discount .. ,, 2 2 0 

•• 802 2 0 Total .. 802 2 0 


iCABEC 
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Settled after 35J months on 10th Magsar Sambat 1985. 



Rs. 


Total due .. 

.. 802 

Remarks. 

Debited to new account 

.. 220 

Rs. 100 for grain debited to another acoonnt 



was not given baok and this account 
closed. 

Received 

.. 582 

Rs. 120 on account of land mortgage. 

Value of grain and cattle. 


802 


Loss on grain sold .. 

.. 180 

Given on loan to others. 

Loss in goats 

.. 70 

Do. 

Loss in bullooks 

.. 40 

Do. 
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Previous Ichata of the same man. 





Folio No. 59. 





Cr. 





Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. j 
s * 

Last balance 

, , 

.. 283 5 0 Reoeived in kind 

.. 144 

2 

Interest 

, , 

.. 83 8 0 Disoount allowed 

.. 4 

10 i 

Cash advanced (Rs. 154 

to be paid 352 15 3 Carried forward 

.. 571 

0 .1 

to the co-operative society). 


— ■ - «*>i 


Total 

..719 12 3 Total 

.. 719 

« ^ 




The makajan could not say when the loan of which the last balance i 
shown as the first item in this /,-fiata was first advanced to this debtor. 

The rates of interest mentioned in different Matas taken at random wpi 
Rs. 1-8-0,1-4-0 and Re. 1 per cent. per mensem, the commonest-being 1 p( 
cent, per mensem. 

The money-lenders state that generally they do not get cash but commod 
ties and cattle in the case of complete settlement .of accounts, for which th< 
have very often to credit much higher amounts than the real market price i 
the commodities and cattle. The percentage of these complete settlements 
hardly 10%. In the case of other accounts at the time of renewal of tranea 
tions for the next three years or at the time of partial settlement of accoum 
it is custorpary to leave off one anna in the rupee when the rate of interest 
Rs. 1-8-0 per cent., p. m. and 6 pies in the rupee when the rate is Re. 
per cent, p, m. 

It depends on the court in which suits are filed whether interest is award 
from the date of the decree or not. The money-lenders say that about 3( 
40% of thP decrees bear no interest from the date of the decree, and the 
maining Which do,' bear interest at the rate of 6% per annum only. In 
case of instalment decrees interest is awarded only when the instalment fi 

ifl .Tint naif? 
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The money-lenders are unanimous in Baying that they do not go to court if 
hey can realise 10 annas per cent. p. m. interest from the parties. In going to 
ourt they have to spend about Rs. 22 in a suit of Rs. 100 or so and about Rs. 35 
o Rs. 40 in a suit of Rs. 200 and about Rs. 45 or Rs. 50 in a suit of Rs, 300. 
This sum includes all sorts of charges, legal and otherwise which have to be paid. 
They are able to get from the courts about half the cost incurred in suits 
below Rs. 200 and slightly less than half in suits above Rs. 200. 

Methods of calculating Interest. 

If a person borrows a lump sum from the village money-lenders and does 
not pay anything for three years, they charge him at the rate of simple interest 
and not compound interest at the time of settlement of accounts but in case he 
maintains a running account with them, they settle accounts every year, 
crediting to his account the payments made by him with interest thereon and 
striking a balance of principal and interest due at the end. But in the latter 
case the creditors give him some concessions as he is considered a good party. 
They not only charge him- a lower rate of -interest, but accommodate him at 
the time of his need even by borrowing money against their own ornaments 
and giving him grain for seed and consumption on the basis of sawai system, 
even though at the time of the harvest, say in the month of Baisakh the number 
of seers sold per rupee in the market is very much higher than what they get 
on the basis of sawai system. The party at the time of the settlement of ac¬ 
counts gets credit for the full interest due to him on the part payments which 
he makes during the currency of the year. 

Loans on mortgages. 

The money-lenders say that they used to lend about Rs, 60 on the mortgage 
one bigha of land before the Land Alienation Regulations; now they Tend 
about Rs. 40 per bigha on mortgages with possession, because land cannot be 
mortgaged for more than 20 years. Generally when the land is mortgaged 
with possession it continues to be cultivated by the same man as tenant, who 
gives the mortgagee half the produce out of which he pays either the whole of 
half the land revenue according to agreement. Neither the bigger zaminda/r 
nor the money-lender is replacing the small agriculturist in this village. No 
personal service in lieu of interest is exacted by either. 

Attitude of the money-lenders. 

All the money-lenders and dealers present say that they borrow money 
from the town people in Beawar at the rate of 9% per annum and thattherefore 
they can never afford to charge less than 1% per mensem. If facilities 
for recovery are given to them, they will be in a position to content them¬ 
selves with 1 % per mensem or 12% per annum. If the facilities for recovery 
such as are oSered to co-operative societies are offered to them, they all 
express their readiness to bind themselves not to charge more than 1% per 
mensem. 

The majority of them are prepared to do business with, the zamindars on 
a rate of interest not exceeding 1% per mensem if they could get funds from 
Government or from a bank (other than a co-operative bank) at a rate of inter¬ 
est notexceeding 6% per annum. Some of them are doubtful however if in the 
absene® of facilities for recovery they will be in a position to do much business 
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even if they get funds at the rate of 6% because they would in that cased) 
deprived of the arrangement with the town sahukars of Beawar under which the; 
are able to borrow money far in excess of their haisiyat on their rner 
personal credit and are able to induce them to agree without any fonpalitie 
to a postponement of recovery in case an agriculturist on account of scarcit 
or otherwise delays in making repayments to them. They object to a co-opera 
tive bank financing them on the ground that they would not like to dis 
close their business secrets to 8 or 9 members of the hank. AU araagreed tha 
the most essential thing is the facilities for recovery such as are given to the 
co-operative banks here. If both these facilities are afforded to them, namely 
Government or public funds at the rate of 6% per mensem and facilities fo: 
recovery such as are afforded to the co-operative banks, they are prepared tc 
give a legal undertaking not to charge more than 9% per annum. 

They express themselves against any measure of regulation of accounts 
because it would mean an increase in tbeir expenditure. They consider thal 
even if a Post Office opens a current account for them and they were to draw 
cheques against their current accounts in favour of the parties who borrow 
from them, the system would prove to be very inconvenient to the borrower 
since he has very often to go 4 kos to reach the nearest post office Many of 
the agriculturists borrow petty amounts from them, sometimes Re. 1 or Rs. 2. 
Besides this, what the agriculturist needs is mostly commodities and not cash, 
as he borrows nearly half in commodities and half in cash and any cheque on 
a Post Office would not suit his requirements. The demand that they might 
send by registered post a letter stating how the account of each client stands 
from time to time would be very difficult to comply with as in that case they 
would have to go to a Post Office which sometimes would mean a distance of 
4 or 5 kos. 

Village money lenders and the Artias in Beawar. 

The village money-lenders and dealers state that they .obtain loans more 
from the artias than from tire other sahukars in Beawar. The artias not 
only lend money to them, but buy for them commodities from the market, 
and it is not necessary for them to go frequently to Beawar for the 
purpose of their purchases. They maintain a kind of running account with 
them. The artia does not charge them any interest for 10 or 15 days, but he 
charges commission for purchases made on their behalf at the rate of 
12 annas per cent. He has to put up with a lot of inconvenience on their behalf 
as he goes to the bazaar even if their orders are only for purchasing petty 
things worth 8 annas or Re. 1. The artias give them full benefit of the prevail¬ 
ing market prices in the bazaar of Beawar and inform tbem daily of the market 
prices. Sometimes even twice a day he transports to the village goods by 
railway or by cart and has also to put up with the expenditure on their lodging 
and boarding in Beawar when they go there. 

Borrowing in times of scarcity only. 

The cultivators assembled here say that they have not borrowed in ordinary 
years except for marriages or deaths in their family or owing the (Math of a 
bullock. They generally borrow only in years when there is scaioity. In 
ordinary years they do not apply for takavi loans because they are under the 
impression that Government grantB takavi only in times of scarcity 
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Attitude of the borrowers. 

There is no prejudice against the bohra in this or the surroundn^ villages. 
All the villagers present at the enquiry say that their relations with the banias 
arc cordial, and that they do not suspect them of any malpractice in accounts. 
They are in favour of a land mortgage bank, which will charge them interest 
at a lower rate, spread the repayment of loan over a longer period of time and 
enforce strict payment of the instalments except in times of famine, and they 
say that the land should be auctioned and sold in the open market in case 
they fail to pay the instalments. They are against joint unlimited liability 
and wish to have individual liability instead. They wish that the rate of in¬ 
terest be fixed at 9% per annum. They complain that only a few members of 
the co-operative society here repay their loans,; others take loans far in excess 
of their capacity to pay and don’t repay their debts with the result that the 
bank is unpopular. They are against dealing with a licensed makajan if he is 
an outsider, but they would prefer local mahajans provided they have got 
ample funds to lend them at a rate of interest, say, 9% per annum by getting 
funds from a bank at a cheaper rate of interest. They would prefer the local 
tmhajan even to a land mortgage bank. One of them, however, says that 
the mahajans should be compelled to give receipts and periodical statements 
of account to the debtor. Although he himself does not suspect his own 
rmhajan of malpractices he thinks that other mahajans are sometimes guilty of 
malpractices and that possibly there is something wrong with their accounts. 
All the villagers say that they get money on bahi khata excepting in the case of 
large amounts exceeding Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 for which the bania generally 
demands mortgage with possession. If the borrower does not commit theft of 
the produce, he is asked to cultivate it himself and give half the produce. In 
such cases, the malguzari is divided generally half and half [in this village. 
The villagers say that for the last three or four years they have not been 
able to repay any thing on account of scarcity. In the last ten years six 
years have been very bad. The last four years have been somewhat good, but 
last year the crop was damaged by frost. According to the money-lenders 
present, however, only five of these 10 years have been such as to prevent the 
cultivator from paying off the season’s debts, apart from the previous debts. 

Miscellaneous. 

A good zamindar here has got Rs. 100 worth of gold and Rs. 100 worth of 
silver in his family. 40 or 50 tolas of silver are to be found in the house of 
an average zamindar. There are two goldsmiths in the village. There is only 
one family which does spinning of cloth. 
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Abi 

Asami . 

Uadi . 

Barani . , 

Barra or Bharna . 
Batai ., 

Beopai i or Bepari . 
Bigha . 

Biri 

Bohra . 

Boris . 

Chalu Khata " 
Chahi . 

Charsa . 

Chatai . 

Chithis 
Cboti . , 

Chauth 
Dalali . 

Dharamada . 
Darshani Hundi • . 
Daakhat 
Jagirdars . 

Bur 

Had-qarza 

Haisiyat 

Havelis 

Jhagra 

Jins 

Kappas 

Knsida 

Kashtkar 

Katta . . - . 

Katwan Mitti 

Khadi . . 

Khala . 

Kharif . 

Khata . 

Khewat 
Kptha . 


GLOSSARY. 

. Land irrigated by torrents or tanks. 

,. Client. 

. Interest on advance in kind. 

'tradesman- 

. Cultivable land watered by rainfall. 

. Compromise. 

. Payment of rent in kind, by division of produce 
between land-lord and tenant. 

.. Tradesman. 

. 2/5ths of an acre. 

. Indigenous cigarette. 

. Broker, Commission agent . 

Gt tn n? bags. 

. Running account. 

Land watered from wells. 

. A kind of device for raising water from well*. 

. Matting. 

. Letters of credit#. 

Top. 

. One-fonrtli. 

. Commission. 

. Deduction for chanty. 

. Hundi payable at sight,. 

. Signature. 

. Holder? of grants of land. 

. Molasses. 

. Maxi mum sacaattkat can be borrowed during * parti- 
oular period. 

Financial sta tun. 

. Houses. 

. Quarrel. 

. Grain. 

. Cotton. 

. Embroidery. 

. Cultivator. 

. Male calf of a buffalo. 

. Calculation of interest on debits and credits both, 
claiming only the difference between the two. 

. Handloom. 

. Barn. 

. Winter harvest. 

. Account. 

. A proprietory tenant. 

. Storehouse for grain. 







Lakhpati 

Lambardar 

Lathi . 

Mahajan 

Maklii K 

Mazduri 

Mosar . 

Mudda 

Munim 

Munshi 

Nai 

Naib 

Nakal . 

Neota . 

Panchayat 
Patwari 
Purab . 
Rabi . 
Kahti . 
ftoznamelia 
Ryot . 
Sabha . 
Sahukar 
Sahukari 
Sambat 
Sarpanoh 
Shamlat 
Takka . 
Talab . 
Tang. . 
Tali . 


A millionaire. 

Village headman. 

Stick. 

Money •lender. 

Bee. 

Wage*. 

F uneral feast. 

A wicker work stool. 

Accountant. 

Clerk. 

Barber. 

Assistant. 

Copy. 

Contributions from friends, relations, members 
same brotherhood On marriage oreasion. 

Village. oounfiBh-—• 

Village accountant. 

Bast. 

Summer harvest. 

A system of loans. 

Day book. 

Cultivator. 

An assembly. 

Banker, money-lendor. 

Money-lending. 

Bra. 

President of a panehayat. 

Common land. 

Two pice coin. 

Tank. 

Girdles. 

Oil presser. 





